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CHAPTER I. 


HEN young Lochinvar came 

out of the West, there is 

Scott’s authority that the 

metrical adventurer had no assets other 

than his good broadsword and the 

horse he rode. With these aids, backed 

by sheer audacity, he won the fair 
Ellen. 

In nearly every respect, young Loch- 
invar differed from Dan’l Gale—who 
also “came out of the West,” but who 
brought his own fair Ellen eastward 
with him. She was his daughter and 
her name was Viva. 

Dan’l Gale brought to New York, 
from Cincinnati, the modern equiva- 
lents—not of broadsword and horse, 
but of a full feudal baron equipment. 
In other words, he brought a fortune 
of seven million dollars, a business 
headpiece that had lifted him in thirty 
years from brewery chore boy to brew- 
ery owner, and a laudable ambition to 
lock horns with Wall Street. Thus it 
was that he chanced to meet Teunis 
Verplanck, whom, in a social way, he 
could never have met, had his seven 
millions been the scriptural seventy 
times seven. 

This is not a business romance, so 
the sordidly sad details of the Ver- 
planck-Gale clash can be dismissed in 
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a mere mouthful of words, although 
the results of that clash form the back- 
bone of the story. 

Gale had combined various powerful 
malt-and-hops interests into a benevo- 
lent combination which his detractors 
ill-naturedly termed a “trust.” Teunis 
Verplanck was titular head of the 
mighty Malt Products Corporation, 
whose smug welfare the new trust 
gravely menaced. The fight waged hot. 
At its climax, an unexpected ally ap- 
peared at Verplanck’s side, to help him 
smash his upstart rival. 

This newcomer was the Independent 
Malt & Hops Dealers’ League, headed 
by Hector P. Devlin, a brilliantly ag- 
gressive young Westerner, who made 
no secret of the fact that he was out 
for Dan’l Gale’s scalp. 

Verplanck and his associates courte- 
ously welcomed the combative Devlin 
into their ranks. They were persuaded 
with ease to pool their interests with 
his by joining the Independent League. 
And when every one of their concerns 
was both legally and morally committed 
to the League, they learned with sorrow 
and dismay that the League was—Dan’l 
Gale! 

Devlin was Gale’s disciple, lieutenant, 
henchman, mouthpiece. And Devlin 
had delivered to his overlord the con- 
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trol of all the brewing-material inter- 
ests of the trust’s rivals. 

Teunis Verplanck could easily enough 
stand the money loss ; the Malt Products 
Corporation was one of the least of his 
half dozen huge companies. But the 
defeat was as bitter as if his whole for- 
tune had been involved. In white heat, 
he inveighed against the Middle West 
trickster who had outwitted him. 

The name of Dan’l Gale and of the 
Gale Brewing Company of Cincinnati 
were anathema maranatha to his soul. 
He passed Hector P. Devlin on the 
street with less than a look. He did 
not so much as send a “regret” to the 
consolidation luncheon at the Biltmore, 
to which Dan’l Gale’s secretary mailed 
him a blazingly embellished invitation. 

There are supposed to be a trifle over 
three million women and. girls in 
Greater New York and almost three 
million men and boys. And Fate tore 
the stodgy old law of probabilities into 
ten thousand useless fragments when, 
out of that welter of six million souls, 
she threw together Viva Gale and 
Graeme Prentiss. 

Graeme Prentiss was Teunis Ver- 
planck’s grandson and only surviving 
relative, the apple of his ancient and 
superhaughty eye. Viva was the 
granddaughter of—no one knew whom, 
her father having began his conscious 
days in the Cincinnati Foundling 
Home. 

This son of a thousand genealogically 
tabulated aristocrats and this daughter 
of a billion unregistered nobodies were 
drawn to each other from the very first. 
Each was wholly novel to the other, 
and each was equally charming—and 
charmed. 

At the outset, only two people really 
objected to the fast-growing intimacy, 
because only two people who could 
have objected chanced to know any- 
thing about it. These two were Hec- 
tor P. Devlin and Dan’l Gale. 

Devlin had long and silently adored 


Viva. He had worked, he had fought, 
he had risen, with Viva as his goal. 
As her father’s callow secretary, ten 
years earlier, he had met her, and, in 
the undeveloped, snub-nosed child, he 
had found his idol. From that hour, 
he had worshiped at her shrine. 

Dan’l Gale, not being hearsighted, 
had seen long since how affairs were 
going, and he had been well pleased. 
Devlin was a man after his own heart; 
a son-in-law to whom, one day, he 
could safely and peacefully leave the 
carrying on of the Gale Brewing Com- 
pany’s myriad tortuous interests. Be- 
sides, he liked Hector; his own brain 
had molded him. 

To Gale, Devlin had made no secret 
of his hopes. Both had waited with 
what patience they might for the 
psychological hour when Hector might 
dare to tell the girl of his love. But 
somehow that hour seemed, of late, 
to be growing more and more uncertain 
as to chronology. 

Dan’l Gale and Devlin were walking 
uptown together at the close of a heavy 
business day. They were deep in map- 
ping out a financial campaign when 
they reached the corner of Gale’s street. 

“Won’t you come in?” urged Dan’l. 

“No, thanks,” answered Devlin. “T’ll 
finish up this bit of detail when I see 
you at the office to-morrow morning.” 

“You can finish up all sorts of busi- 
retorted Gale, ‘“‘ex- 
And can’t finish that 
because Viva don’t come there 
any more. That’s why I asked you 
in now.” 

““What’s the use?” demanded Hector 
glumly. “She won’t be home. She 
never seems to be home any more.” 

“She gets to go lots of places—that’s 
so,” assented Dan’l’ with conscious 
pride; “places where you and me would 
get Towser sicked onto us. But that 
don’t mean she’s passing up her old 
friends. Viva isn’t that sort. She 

“T know she isn’t,” said Devlin, “but 


ness at the office,” 


cept one. you 


there 
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she might just as well be. Look at all 
the places she goes during the season. 
If she isn’t at a dinner or a luncheon, 
then it’s at a dance or to somebody’s 
opera box or riding out somewhere with 
a crowd of folks that couldn’t see me 
if they wore microscopes instead of 
monocles.” 

“That’s. right!” chuckled Dan’l. 
“Lord, but it’s fun to sit back, of a 
Sunday morning, and read in the s’ciety 
sections how my kid has been ‘among 
those present’ pretty near everywhere! 
And that picture of her I cut out and 
showed you last x 

“T don’t grudge her all the fun there 
is,” put in Hector. “And the more she’s 
‘among those present,’ the better I like 
it. If she was the only one ‘among 
those present,’ I’d like it a whole lot 
better, though.” 

“What are you driving at, son?” 
asked Dan’l. ‘What's the main idea?” 

“The main idea,” returned Devlin 
sulkily, “seems to be a chap named 
Prentiss—Graeme Prentiss.” 

“Who’s he?” queried Gale sharply. 

“Old Teunis Verplanck’s grandson. 
He was pointed out to me one day— 
coming out of a club with another chap, 
one of those clubs where the ballot box 
would look like it had been loaded with 
Concord grapes if either you or me was 
to be put up for membership there. I 
passed him again, driving one of those 
tally-ho contraptions down to Piping 
Rock. And Viva was on the box with 
him.” 

“The hell she was!” 

“She was. Also the ‘hell.’ Since 
then, I’ve been following the society 
doings closer in the paper. And Viva 
and young Prentiss seem to be coupled 
in the betting at pretty near every shin- 
dig I read about.” 

“Hunh!” grunted Dan’l Gale. “I 
don’t ever notice any of the ‘those pres- 
ent’ names but hers. Think they’re 
thick, do you?” ° 


“T don’t know. The time I saw them 


together, they didn’t look at each other 
as if they were planning to swear out 
any Kentucky blood feud. And——” 

“T’ll put a stop to it!” burst forth 
Dan’! in a gush of heat. “I’m glad to 
have my kid travel with the very best. 
I’ve paid down enough, to the right 
parties, to get her where she wants to 
be. But I don’t want her getting stuck 
on the grandson of an old stiffneck like 
Teunis Verplanck! And I'll tell her 
so, flat!” 

“You will, hey?” asked Devlin. “And 
from your knowledge of Viva, what'd 
happen then?” 

“I—I s’pose she’d kidnap him and 
make him marry her at a pistol muz- 
zle,” acceded Dan’l with a rueful grin. 
“No. You’re right, son. .I can’t say 
a thing or do a thing. { can boss 
everything but women. God A’mighty 
couldn’t boss them. That’s why He 
turned ’em over to man—so’s they’d be 
man’s failure, not His. No, what 
Viva’s wanted, she’s always had. And 
what Viva wants, she’s going to keep 
on getting, or Viva will know why. I 
guess there’s nothing for you and me 
to do, son, but to sit tight and hope for 
the best.” 

“Even while we’re waiting to get the 
worst,” supplemented Devlin. ‘“That’s 
right. We can’t do a thing. But Viva 
can. She ¥ 

“And,” added Dan’! Gale, “Viva most 
gener lly does.” 


CHAPTER II. 


> 


“You can always tell a widow,’ 
Teunis Verplanck resumed—adding 
under his breath, “though you cannot 
tell her very much. You can tell her,” 
he went on aloud, “by the gaze of calm 
and perfect understanding which she 
turns upon a world that has ceased to 
be a riddle. She looks upon life as a 
professor of mathematics might view a 
work on primary arithmetic. It is well 
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to marry a widow—if one desires to 
wed wisdom.” 

Graeme listened to his grandfather 
with due respect and with the academic 
interest that he always gave to Teunis 
Verplanck’s lectures on life. The older 
man’s eighty-four brimming years had 
garnered for their possessor a rare har- 
vest of knowledge. And though their 
passage had taken cruel toll of his 
beauty and magnetic strength, they had 
left unrifled the glittering hoard of wis- 
dom he had amassed. 

Wherefore, Graeme Prentiss enjoyed, 
with all the appreciation of knowledge- 
craving youth, the glimpses his grand- 
father gave him of that treasure house. 
But just riow his enjoyment was wholly 
impersonal. He was not at all inter- 
ested in widows. He was too young 
—or too old—to feel the grip of that 
phase of seductiveness. Graeme was 
twenty-four—which is the old age of 
boyhood or the childhood of maturity, 
according to conditions. It is an age 
wherein all things seem possible and 
most things highly desirable. 

“However,” continued Teunis Ver- 
planck, reading the boy’s face and the 
heart below it, “‘one’ sometimes prefers 
to acquire experience otherwise than 
by marrying it. That fact explains one 
great phenomenon in love life—it ex- 
plains why all men do not marry widows 
and leave the spinster crop ungarnered. 
For, except for her lack of illusions, 
a widow is usually as much more at- 
tractive to man as 1860 Tokay is su- 
perior to sweet cider. Man is an illogi- 
cal animal—the one irrational beast that 
God has created. For example, in 
selecting a friend or a horse or a dog 
or an employee, he demands intelligence 
and experience. When he chooses a 
wife, he insists on a pleasing semi- 
imbecile ignorance. That is his sweet- 
heart’s chief asset and charm in his 
eyes.” 

Graeme Prentiss grinned his appre- 
ciation. The thatch of white brows 


over the keen, tired old black eyes con- 
tracted in faint displeasure. 

“That is youth’s way,” commented 
Teunis. “When it cannot understand, 
it laughs, dividing all things into two 
sharp sections—the understandable and 
the laughable. As McTodd used to 
chuckle: ‘Oh, varra humorous!’ when- 
ever he was spoken to in a foreign 
tongue.” 

“But, granddad!” protested Graeme 
earnestly. “I———” 

“There, there!” interrupted his 
grandfather. “You’re a_ good lad. 
Toothless old dogs lying in front of 
the fire ever snap and snarl at the pup- 
pies that scamper harmiessly past their 
noses. Youth possesses all the treasures 
age has lost. That is why age loves 
to sneer at youth and tries to mar the 
glory of being young. Let it go. We 
—we were speaking of women, I think.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“It is a subject to which I have de- 
voted some slight thought, for the past 
three-quarters of a century,” said 
Teunis reflectively. “Not that I have 
mastered it. I am too young. If my 
life and faculties were spared to me for 
the next thousand years or so, I might 
hope to amass some general grasp of 
the theme. As it is, I have learned, con- 
cerning women, only a few million scat- 
tered truths out of countless billions. 
Yet, in all modesty, I believe I have 
learned more than has many another. 
And because I love you, tad, and want 
to help you, I wish I might benefit you 
by my experience.” “ 

“You have always benefited me, sir,” 
broke in Graeme, “in every way.” 

“In every way, perhaps, except ex- 
perience,” sadly contradicted his grand- 
father. “Experience is a harvest that 
only the sower can reap. If that were 
not so, there would not be a pauper or 
a criminal on earth to-day. I have 
wondered sometimes if you thought my 
dreary lectures to you about women 
were for my personal enjoyment or 
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sprang from the babbling garrulity of 
age.” 

“No, sir!’ denied Graeme _ vehe- 
mently. “And I wish you wouldn’t 
speak so of yourself. Whatever else 
you may be, your talk is never dreary 
or babbling or rs 

“T’ve done it,” pursued Teunis, “as 
I should teach the use of a life belt to 
a man who was about to embark in a 
condemned ship. One may safely do 
without knowledge along many lines. 
Indeed, much of our carefully gleaned 
learning is so-much excess luggage. 
But the more a man can learn—and live 
up to—about women, the greater his 
insurance against life disaster. Many 
a man has gone through his days with 
one eye or one leg or a cancer or a 
harelip or a bad taste in ties and been 
able to rise above these petty draw- 
backs. But no man ever yet married 
the wrong woman without committing 
career suicide or else home suicide. I 
—I don’t want you to commit suicide, 
dear lad.” 

“IT understand, sir,”’ nodded Graeme, 
touched by the unwonted softness in 
the deep old voice. “And I don’t think 
there is any danger.” 

“If dogs and cows and pigs thought 
there was danger in ambling along rail- 
road tracks,” replied Teunis curtly, 
“there would be fewer claims for 
smashed live stock to subtract from my 
yearly railway dividends. A wife can 
make or wreck any man. You do not 
need ‘making.’ In my faulty way, I 
have tried to achieve that for you. But 
you are of the type that could be 
wrecked with pitiable ease—partly be- 
cause you are so smugly certain there 
is no ‘danger.’ It all depends on the 
woman who decides to marry you.” 

“You mean, the woman I decide to 
marry,” Graeme corrected him laugh- 
ingly. 

“I think,” said Teunis, as if search- 
ing his memory, “I think I said: ‘the 
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woman. who decides to marry you.’ 
That was what I meant to say. A 
man’s choice in such matters is slighter 
than most of you realize. I carried 
you fairly safely through the age when 
a boy adores a woman ten years older 
than himself. And you’ve been bred 
too clean to fall in love with chamber- 
maids or chorus girls. Those points 
reduce the total danger by nearly one- 
thousandth of one per cent. You're 
now at the age where a man weaves 
a magic mantle and wanders through 
the earth trying it surreptitiously on 
the shoulders of every woman between 
fifteen and fifty whom he meets—pref- 
erably white. And he always thinks the 
mantle is a perfect fit for the woman 
who in reality wears it as if it were 
a horse blanket.” 

“T don’t think, sir , 

“IT know you don’t. Youth never 
does. A man never begins to think un- 
til he is too old for it to do him any 
good. Youth is too busy living to think. 
Youth, for example, ‘thinks’ a girl of 
twenty is a goddess. She isn’t. She’s 
an inexperienced, bumptious little fool. 
A girl of ten is an adorable spring blos- 
som;_a girl of twenty is an acrid, un- 
ripe green apple, good only to look at. 
A woman of thirty is the perfect, 
golden God-given fruit.” 

“Then shall I look for an elderly 
wife of thirty?” demanded his amused 
grandson. “You’ve warned me so often 
not to marry a woman old enough to 
be my mother- 

“A woman of thirty is a vintage wine, 
far too delicious to be appreciated by a 
youngster who craves ice-cream soda. 
If you have an atom of sense, you 
won't marry until you are thirty, or 
even older. By that time, you will have 
the power of appreciating the thirty- 
year woman and of depreciating the 
twenty-year girl. But,” he added sadly, 
“if you had an atom of sense, you 
wouldn’t be twenty-four. The two 
don’t go together. And,” with a sigh 
























that shook his statelily fragile body, “it 
is better to be twenty-four.” 

“How old were you, sir,” countered 
Graeme, “when you married? Younger 
than I, weren’t you?” 

“No. Nearly fifty years older.” 

“But I thought A 

“I was born on October 27, 1830. I 
was married to your dear grandmother 
on September 2, 1853.” 

“Then you were younger—a year 
younger, sir—and iy 

“Pardon me,” returned Teunis with 
the intense courtesy that always had a 
faintly chilling breath of the ice fields 
in it. “I was at least a half century 
older. At sixteen, I was a graduate 
of Princeton. At seventeen, I was a 
lieutenant in our country’s regrettable 
little war with the republic of Mexico, 
At nineteen, I fought the first of my 
three ridiculous, but tragic, duels. At 
twenty, I was an attaché in our em- 
bassy at Paris. At twenty-two, I had 
the honor of arguing—and winning— 
a supreme-court case. At twenty-four, 
I was nominated for lieutenant gov- 
ernor of New York. May I ask, was 
I no older at twenty-four than the 
cotton-wool-lined life of modern days 
can hope to make you at seventy-four ?” 

“Perhaps, sir, but 

“We lived, in those brave old days. 
We lived—that our descendants might 
luxuriate. They were days that bred 
real men. Yes, and 
Though, for that matter, woman is eter- 
nal and unchangeable. She was the 
Same in my time as in Adam’s and as 
in yours. Men and dynasties and the 
cut of evening waistcoats may change, 
but woman is a fixed star—fixed in her 
own glorious mutability. You are in 
love, Graeme, are you not?” he broke 
off, with a somewhat startling sudden- 
ness. 

His grandson went red at the un- 
looked-for thrust that followed so ir- 
relevantly upon Verplanck’s calm plati- 
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tudes. But the lad steadied himself, 
and answered, almost defiantly : 

“Yes, sir, lam. But how you guessed 
it, I can’t-——” 

“How does one guess that the sun 
has risen or that one has sat down in 
a bed of nettles?” replied the old man. 
“I know you fairly well, from twenty- 
odd years of acquaintance. And even 
if I didn’t, you aren’t oversubtle. The 
signs are all there. I have watched 
them grow from subacute to virulent, 
this past two months. I ask your par- 
don,” he broke off, “for intruding on 
your privacy with such a question as 
that. But I know you have been want- 
ing to tell me. And J have permitted 
myself to wonder why you had not. 
You have always seemed to enjoy 
bringing your secrets and your joys and 
griefs and perplexities to me. I am 
glad you have, for it has sometimes 
given me a chance to help you. But 
love is like death or birth or shaving 
or seasickness. It is something that 
every one must endure for himself, and 
that one’s nearest and dearest cannot 
share. But I wish ‘ 

“T have always told you everything,” 
said Graeme, “and I want to, as long 
as I live. You are the only father or 
mother or other relative I have ever 
known. And from the time I was a 
baby, it has seemed the only natural 
thing to run to you with everything. 
And you’re right about my wanting to 
you with this—this 
thing of them all. But—but somehow 
I couldn’t.” 

“Why not?” rasped Teunis. “Was it 
that the girl is too good to be discussed 
with me?” 

“Nonsense !” 

“Or,” pressed the old man, “was it 
that she is not good enough to be dis- 
cussed with me?” 

“Granddad!” cried Graeme, in sharp 
resentment. 

“H’m!” commented his grandfather, 
unmoved. “One of the two types- is 
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almost as objectionable as the other. In 
fact, I’d rather take my chances with 
the latter than with the sort of girl 
whose lover looks on her with awed 
reverence, as at a saint. A church is 
an ideal place of worship, but it would 
be a cheerless enough home for a red- 
corpuscled man. And you are red- 


corpuscled, my boy, even if you do 
chance to be adoringly in love.” 

‘Many a devotee has spent a blissful 
objected Graeme, 


life in a church,” 
“and I .4 

“And you are not that breed of devo- 
tee. You would soon forget the sacred- 
ness and realize only the sunless and 
uninspiring coldness of it all. Besides, 
just because an edifice is cold and aloof 
looking and unfriendly, that is no sign 
that it is really sacred. It may be 
merely a vault, not a church. And, 
three times in four, that is true of the 
woman whom a boy regards as too holy 
and worshipful to be loved as an equal. 
Chilliness and bovine stupidity mas- 
querade for saintliness almost as often 
as dunce silence passes for wisdom or 
shyness for ill temper. Woman is not 
a shrine, to be worshiped at. She is a 
citadel to be stormed. Always remem- 
ber that, Graeme. For you can make 
sure no woman ever quite forgets it. 
There’s not one of them who, at heart, 
would not rather be kissed than prayed 
to.” 

The younger man looked troubled. 
He would not. flatly contradict his 
grandfather. He was too sane to pit 
his own roughly immature convictions 
against Teunis Verplanck’s host of ex- 
perience-born arguments. Wherefore, 
he held his peace, contenting himself 
with the reflecteion that his grandfather 
had had very unlucky experiences with 
women and that his ideas had been 
warped by contact with the wrong 
brand of femininity. 

“Yes,” Teunis answered Graeme’s 
unworded thought, “I’ve had only 
eighty-four years as against your 
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twenty-four. And, by the law of aver- 
ages, I have encountered fewer types 
from which to draw my conclusions. 
I admit that. So let us pass on—or, 
rather, pass back—from the subject of 
women in general to one woman in par- 
ticular. I am sorry you have hesitated 
to tell me about her, Graeme; not only 
‘because I’ve tried for more than twenty 
years to invite your confidence to that 
very end, but because I want to help— 
if I can.” 2 

There was something almost wist- 
ful in the incisive old voice, and the 
ophidian blackness of the weary eyes 
softened to something very human. 

“I want to tell you, granddad, if 
you'll let me,” answered Graeme. “I 
want to tell you all about it. Though 
I think it’s only in storybooks that men 
talk much to each other about things 
like that. I’m not engaged to her.” 
He missed Teunis’ slight gesture of re- 
lief. “I’ve never had the nerve to pro- 
pose to her, and I’ve no dead-sure rea- 
son to think she cares. But——” 

“She does,” said Teunis dryly, “if 
you hope so enough—and if you let her 
see that you hope to be her master, not 
her doormat. Is it indiscreet to ask if 
I have met her?” b 

“No, sir, you haven’t. Not yet. But 
she’s ever sO anxious to meet you. 
I Would you mind my bringing 
her to call ?” 

“T should be honored,” returned 
Teunis Verplanck, totally without en- 
thusiasm. “But I’m afraid it is scarcely 
possible. You see, if she is the kind 
of girl worth marrying, she would 
hardly pay a state visit, with you, to 
your grandfather before you ask her to 
be your wife.” 

“I—I suppose not,” faltered Graeme. 
“T hadn’t thought of that.” 

“It is not a man’s place to think of 
such things,” explained his grandfather. 
“It is a woman’s. You may be certain 
the right kind of girl does think of it. 
You say I have not met her. I am 
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sorry. You -have many friends—as is 
wholly natural—whom I have not the 
pleasure of knowing. At eighty-four, 
one does not enlarge one’s acquaintance 
list, except at the cost of time and 
strength. And with my remaining 
scanty hoard of those two qualities, I 
must perforce be niggardly. I believe 
I did not catch her name.” 

“She is Viva Gale,” said Graeme, in 
much the tone wherein the Name of the 
Most High was once breathed in the 
Shekinah. 

“Gale?” mused the old man. “Gale? 
One of the Westchester Gales? They 
are good stock. Or,” he corrected him- 
self, “I should say they are grafted 
on. good stock. They intermarried in 
1789 with the Phillipse family 4s 

“T don’t believe she is one of the 
Westchester Gales,’ Graeme nervously 
cut in on the genealogical treatise. “In 
fact, she——” 

“Another branch of the Gales,” pur- 
sued Teunis, “married into the Schenck 
clan, at Trenton, in 1802 No— 
my poor memory is fogging with age 
—in 1803. Perhaps she belongs to 
that ws 

“No, sir,” answered Graeme miser- 
ably. “Not to those Gales, either. In 
fact,” he went on with a burst of des- 
perate courage, “her people came from 
Tennessee originally, I think. Her 
father Sometimes I think we put 
a foolish amount of stress on family, 
we moss-backed New Yorkers. Her 
father lived in Cincinnati until 

“Graeme!” rasped his grandfather, 
in a half-canine bark, “you are not go- 
ing to tell me that she or her father 
is any kin to the notorious Gale Brew- 
ing Company people of Cincinnati!” 

“Yes, sir,” sputtered Graeme. “Her 
father is—or rather, was—the Gale 
Brewing Company.” 

There was a long moment of silence. 
Then, laboriously rising from his chair, 
Teunis Verplanck said: 


“My head aches a little. I think I 


We—we will talk more 
Yes,” he mumbled 


will lie down. 
of this later on. 
again, “later on.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Teunis Verplanck was very old, very 
wise, very rich. And by far the great- 
est of those qualities was his wisdom. 
In his day, he had left his mark upon 
the world. And, with usury, the world 
had returned the compliment. His 
name was as closely bound up with 
New York’s as were any of the city’s 
landmarks, and it was infinitely more 
notable for dignity and true stateliness 
than were most of them. 

Teunis had been the darling of crin- 
olined damsels, and the despairing envy 
of flowered-waistcoated and bestocked 
swains, in the days when New York 
City’s northernmost boundary halted 
far south of Fourteenth Street; when 
the ancient Astor House was in the ge- 
ographic center of civic life; when so- 
ciety’s chosen afternoon promenade was 
along Broadway between Cortlandt and 
Duane Streets; when Chambers Street 
was the artist quarter and Trinity was 
fashion’s church. 

Yes, in those days of Manhattan’s 
boyhood, Teunis Verplanck had been a 
boy with Manhattan. Together, the 
two had grown old; but with this dif- 
ference—noise and swagger and much 


gold and more haste and an avalanche 


of uncongenial new denizens had robbed 
the city of every trace of its stately old 
simplicity and Arcadian charm, but the 
charm and the Old World stateliness 
still radiated, unblemished, from 
Teunis. The years that had made New 
York a bellowing maniac had left Ver- 
planck unspoiled. Wherefore—like the 
only sane man in a lunatic asylum—he 
looked, and secretly felt, sadly out of 
place amid his changed surroundings. 

When Teunis Verplanck first went 
“uptown” in New York, he rode thither 
on a Shetland pony, at the side of 





his hunter-mounted father. They can- 
tered northward to inspect a patch 
of woodland east of the Bouerie Lane 
on what is now Second Avenue between 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Streets. Here 
Teunis’ father had proposed to build 
a house. It was a neighborhood that 
had already began to attract the Stuy- 
vesants and other friends of the Ver- 
plancks. » 

As a matter of fact, when Teunis, as 
a boy or as a beau, “went uptown,” he 
really went “out of town.” For there 
was no “uptown” to go to—north of 
Fourteenth Street. 

The city, as early as that, had thrown 
out feeble and disjointed tendrils of 
scattered houses, connecting itself with 
the mazy summer resort known as 
“Greenwich Village.” Some optimists 
declared that the rural communities of 
Chelsea and even perhaps of Yorkville 
would one day be engulfed by the swell- 
ing tide of urban life. But it was a 


prophecy that few people heeded; al- 
though even so shrewd a business man 


as John Astor had bought much waste 
land to northward, on the chance that 
one day it might eventually sell for city 
lots. 

Teunis’ father, Cortlandt Bergense 
Verplanck, III., had chosen a home site 
in the Second Avenue oak grove, dur- 
ing that uptown ride with his little son. 
And shortly thereafter, a fashionably 
hideous and sprawling house; of the 
newfangled material known as “brown- 
stone,” upreared itself within biscuit 
throw of the Stuyvesant abode and lit- 
tle farther away from that new show 
place, the Van Rensselaer mansion. 

Hither, from Duane Street, the Ver- 
plancks moved. Here, three-quarters of 
a century later, Teunis Verplanck still 
abode. 

In the long interim, the lean and 
feverish tongue of land known as Man- 
hattan Island had coated itself with an 
ugly and abnormal growth—an ill-fit- 
ting coat of brick and stone and struc- 
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tural iron and concrete and asphalt that 
had crawled steadily north, blotting out 
sweet nature and primitive homes with 
flat houses and stores and factories, 
burying cool green lanes under roar- 
ing streets. 

Manhattan had turned, in hue, from 
green to dingy brown. The only spots 
of verdure still struggling for life amid 
the welter of buildings and pavements 
were man made. And these pathetic 
splashes of green showed their origin; 
even as a tree painted on Bristol board 
by a deficient school child differs from 
the tree that God plants and rears. 

But Teunis Verplanck had grasped 
and held the subtle charm of the stately 
dead days. It was with him in his 
eighty-fourth year as in his twenty- 
fourth. Very old he was and very 
fragile. Age had but clarified and re- 
fined him. And all the wisdom of the 
centuries seemed to smolder behind his 
tired black eyes—the eyes that, fifty 
years earlier, no woman had ever tried 
to withstand. 

Fifty years earlier, too, the architec- 
turally criminal brownstone Verplanck 
house on Second Avenue had been a 
scintillant rallying point of local gaye- 
ties—candle glow, quadrilles, punch, 
softer laugh music, subtler gayety, vices 
more rarified, than ours. 

Then Fashion had nodded a curt and 
illogical farewell to lower Second Ave- 
nue and, leaving the double line of 
ancient houses blinking grievedly after 
her, had flitted to lower Fifth Avenue; 
thence northward and still northward. 

Into her vacated place had slouched 
Trade and Tenements, against which 
the pitifully outclassed little Second 
Avenue region sullenly and hopelessly 
sought to hold its doomed ground. 

Nowadays, a few very cautiously 
selected persons came to the Verplanck 
house, to very staid and very semiocca- 
sional dinners or to antique receptions 
as cozily informal as a presidential 
funeral. Most of these favored guests 
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were more or less ill at ease—perhaps 
bored—in their unwonted surroundings. 
Yet they—and hundreds of less fortu- 
nate climbers—angled passionately and 
craftily for Teunis Verplanck’s invita- 
tions. For there was a cachet on these 
affairs—as on the drearily formal 
salons of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
at which Napoleon and his custom-made 
aristocrats scoffed, and to which they 
vainly craved admittance. 

Yes, in his extreme age, Teunis Ver- 
planck was still a very great personage. 
And his genuine indifference to his own 
greatness made him tenfold greater. 
His own world was dead, past resur- 
recting. The women who had loved 
him, the men who had been deemed 
worthy of his early friendship, or of his 
cobralike hatred—all were gone long 
ago. Ill-kept white or brown slabs, at 
Trinity and St. Paul’s and St. Mark’s, 
alone marked their memories. Still 
more dead to him was the old city, in 
whose tiny and stagnant backwater he 
abode. The Evening Post and the Bos- 
ton Transcript—both grown annoy- 
ingly sensational and frivolous, of late 
decades—were his only newspapers. 

Two bonds alone held Teunis Ver- 
planck to earth. The lesser was the 
management of his vast estates, which 
he handled with amazing shrewdness. 
The second, and a million times the 
greater, was his orphaned grandson, 
Graeme Prentiss. 

Graeme had come to his grandfather 
parentless, penniless, homeless, when 
the boy had been but eighteen months 
old, and from that hour he had filled 
the lonely old man’s life to overflowing. 
He was the one soft spot in Verplanck’s 
glitteringly hard mental surface. 

Teunis used to say with grim pride 
that Graeme was his life work. And he 
viewed that work with all the pride of 
a true creator. For he had set his own 
rare stamp upon the youth. 

Not only had he breathed into 
Graeme the charm and graceful power 
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that belonged to another and dead day, 
but he had in every respect brought 
him up as the average decent man 
would strive to bring up a son—if the 
average decent man knew how. 

As a net result of all this wise train- 
ing, Graeme at twenty-four was splen- 
didly normal and clean and good to 
look upon, with a manner as nearly per- 
fect as a healthy manner has gny right 
to be, and with a hint of Old World 
graciousness that was wont to serve 
him where mere wit and magnetism 
would have failed. He was not in any 
way a prodigy, but he was the kind of 
youngster to whom one’s heart warms, 
as to a perfect horse or to a thorough- 
bred dog. 

Thanks to his grandfather’s teach- 
ings, Graeme at twenty-four was al- 
ready a good deal of a man, and, bar 
accidents, he was due to develop to a 
gratifying degree. It was against these 
“accidents” that Teunis so painstak- 
ingly sought to guard him; notably 
against such of them as wore skirts. 

When a man is young, popular, good 
looking, with an individual charm of 
manner and a reversionary interest in 
one of the big fortunes of New York, 
women do not turn from him in loath- 
ing. In fact, women—not only “of a 
sort,” but of various sorts—dog and 
clog every step he takes. And Teunis 
Verplanck desired above all things that 
his grandson’s steps should be free 
from any graver stumbles than those 
he deemed harmless and excusable in 
normal youth. Hence his endless 
worldly-wise lectures on matrimony ; 
for matrimony was the only woman 
peril he feared for Graeme. 

Thanks also to his grandfather, 
young Prentiss had free access to any 
society he might choose to frequent. 
But, being twenty-four instead of 
eighty-four, he was living in the pres- 
ent ; for him there was no past. Where- 
fore—though he duly and dutifully and 
willingly appeared at his grandfather’s 
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few solemn social functions——at other 


times he wandered far afield into mer- 
rier, if less zealously hedged, pastures. 

And it was on such a venture that 
he had met Viva Gale. 

Viva was a very pretty and present- 
able girl, who could and did receive 
invitations to houses where her wholly 
worthy and stodgily wealthy parents 
would never have been admitted. There 
are such girls. There are cohorts of 
them in New York, even as there is a 
shiny sprinkling of them in Oshkosh, 
in Cos Cob, in Pompton, New Jersey; 
girls who, unaided by family, but by 
dint of “finishing-school” chums or of 
paid chaperons or of friendly interest 
from on high, make their way into good 
sets and are welcomed there. “Social 
orphans” is as good a name for them 
as any, for their parents are socially 
nonexistent. They play a lone hand— 
and play it brilliantly, sometimes des- 
perately. 

For the rest, Viva was decidedly at- 
tractive. And she was quite as well 
educated as any girl can hope to be 
who has learned solely at school and 
whose home training has perforce been 
scraped away—instead of supplemented 
—by study. 

Viva was what people, a quarter of 
a century ago, used to call “a girl of 
the period.” She prided herself—as a 
social orphan must—on her knowledge 
of life, its chances, its secrets, its pit- 
falls. She knew almost everything, and 
what she did not know, she suspected. 
She knew life. She knew it by word 
of mouth, from girls as wise as her- 
self. She knew it from such modern 
masters of fictional literature as scorn 
to chart existence’s reefs and shoals 
with any lesser instrument than a sex- 
tant. She knew it from modern plays 
written by masters of equal rank—and 
rankness ; plays too bad to fail, too so- 
phisticated to die young. 

The girl was a true apostle of pre- 
paredness. She was good; she gallantly 
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resolved to remain so, in spite of any 
of the billion insidious temptations that 
she knew lurked everywhere on the 
path ahead of her. And she made full 
preparation to recognize and destroy 
such temptations on sight. She was 
ever on guard, yet with the choicest 
weapons of womanhood and not in icy 
alertness, 

Graeme Prentiss, from the first, was 
charmed with and by Viva. She was 
so unlike the daughters and grand- 
daughters of Teunis Verplanck’s 
friends, and so altogether wonderful 
and appealing. She stirred not only 
his heart, but his sense of tender pro- 
tectiveness, as had no other woman. 

And, very swiftly and very com- 
pletely, he fell in love with her. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The board room of the Aaron Burr 
Trust Company was one of the few 
spots in modern New York’s business 
world that met even a qualified approval 
from Teunis Verplanck. Irreverent 
youngsters of the Street were wont to 
gibe at it as dingy, not to say stuffy, 
and to compare it to a receiving vault. 
One or two blasphemers among them 
had gone so far as to liken its occupants 
—the sacred board of directors—to a 
flock of dodo birds; while a deity-de- 
fying wheat operator from Chicago had, 
after one tempestuous interview with 
them, merrily dubbed them “The Pall- 
bearers.” The name had stuck. But 
none dared make use of it in the hear- 
ing of any of the board’s ten hallowed 
members. 

For, old-fogyish as the younger and 
more meteoric financial generation con- 
sidered them, these ten oldsters were 
still an incalculably mighty power in 
Manhattan’s business world ; just as the 
very hoary Aaron Burr Trust Com- 
pany was a moveless tower in the shift- 
ing golden sands of Wall Street, a 
tower against which panics and raids 
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and such man-made flurries battered 
themselves in vain. Great was the 
Aaron Burr Company ; greater were the 
aged and wise and infinitely rich men 
who formed its board; greatest was 
Teunis Verplanck, the president of that 
board. 

Teunis, two hours after his talk with 
Graeme, sat at the head of the board 
room’s fourteen-hundred-pound ma- 
hogany table like the fabled Charle- 
magne under the Mountain, his gray 
and wrinkled paladins ranged on either 
side along the stretch of mahogany. 
The big room, hung with dulled por- 
traits of bygone directors, was dim and 
cool. The city’s noise was balked and 
muffled by the heavy velvet of the win- 
dow curtains. 

There was but one incongruous note, 
to-day, in the calm dusk of the severe 
old apartment. That was provided by 
the only man present who had not 
dressed for the occasion in a black frock 
coat. The interloper wore a sack suit 
that was checked right cheerily and 
whose monotonous course over his 
plump form was broken by a still more 
optimistic fancy waistcoat. A four 
carat of wondrous beauty and incon- 
gruity pulsated in his purple tie. 
Teunis, for a whole hour, had been 
trying not to see him. 

Dan’l Gale had to-day appeared be- 
fore the directors of the Aaron Burr 
to negotiate a loan of staggering di- 
mensions. And so clearly had he stated 
its purpose and with such impeccable 
collateral had he backed his request that 
the board, to Teunis’ secret disgust, had 
unanimously voted to grant his request. 
And now, all business of the day being 
complete, Verplanck was listening to a 
motion for adjournment. 

The old man’s heart was sick within 
him. As a supershrewd financier, he 
could not blame his fellows for grant- 
ing Gale’s loan. Yet it irked him to 
be in any way responsible for a favor 
to the man who had tricked him out of 


his malt control, the man whose under- 
bred daughter had managed to enmesh 
his dear boy. 

As the board meeting broke up, 
Teunis forbore to stand and chat as 
usual for a few minutes with the old 
cronies who had been his friends for 
more than a half century. Instead, he 
moved at once toward the anteroom, 
where he had left his cane and his silk 
hat. His fellow members, ‘accustomed 
to his moods, respected his evident wish 
to be let alone. Which left the field 
conveniently free for Dan’l Gale. 

At the anteroom door, Gale caught 
up with Verplanck, stepping in front 
of him as a tactful way of attracting 
his notice. 

“T’d like just a word or so with you, 
Mr. Verplanck,” began Dan’l, as Teunis 
peered at him from under his brows 
with a look that had all the rebuffing 
attributes of a kick and that Gale no- 
ticed not at all. “It’s about that g:and- 
son of yours—and my girl.” 

The old man’s brows moved down- 
ward until his eyes were mere blazing 
slits. Otherwise, Teunis’ mask showed 
no sign of interest or of the shock given 
him by this bald introduction of the 
theme that lay so sickeningly on his 
heart. 

“T am afraid I scarcely understand 
you, Mr.—Mr.—Gale, is it not?” he 
made answer; adding: “And I do not 
care to discuss my grandson with 
strangers.” 

Gale laughed in easy good nature. 

“Come, come, Mr. Verplanck!” he 
grinned. “You and me aren’t exactly 
strangers. Not after our little malt 
flurry, we aren’t. I always kind of 
like a man I’ve fought with, whether 
he’s licked me or—like our scrap— 
whether I’ve put it all over him.” 

“T am afraid. began Teunis 
frigidly. 

3ut Dan’l caught him up: 

“No, you’re not—not with those eyes, 
you're not. You're not afraid of your 
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weight in rattlesnakes and bobcats. But 
that’s not the question. We was speak- 
ing of your grandson. From all I hear, 
he’s a chip of the old block, and I can’t 
praise him any higher’n that, but * 

“Please!” broke in Teunis, disgusted 
at the elephantine flattery and making 
as if to move past. 

But Gale would not have it so. Still 
with the same ponderous good nature 
—the good nature that is the true pugi- 
list’s very best asset in the prize ring 
—he barred the way, continuing, re- 
gardless of the attempted interruption: 

“He’s a fine boy, I make no doubt, 
but he’s not for my little girl. It’s 
best to have these things understood, 
clear, at the start. That’s why I’m 
making bold to speak to you about it 
now.” 

No longer was the bulk of Dan’ 
Gale’s abhorred body needed to prevent 
Teunis from passing on. Of his own 
accord, the old man stood still, looking 
in doubting wonder at the florid face 
six inches below his own. Gale went 
on: — 

“Mr. Verplanck, I was pretty near 
thirty years old before I ever had a 
collar on, but I’ve got enough cash now 
to buy out the whole colar industry. 
I can’t carry that cash to the good house 
with me, when I go, No, nor the busi- 
ness I’ve built up, either. I’ve got to 
leave them behind me for my girl. It’s 
for her I built ’em up. I know she’ll 
Then it’ll be her hus- 


marry some day. 
band who’ll have the handling of my 
pile for her, and the interests I’ve built 


up. See the idea, Mr. Verplanck ?” 

“Not entirely, I am afraid,” returned 
Teunis. “And I fail to see how all this 
affects a 

“Affects what I started out to say?” 
suggested Dan’l. “Well, I’m getting to 
that. When I take a kind of casual 
squint down onto this earth, from my 
seat on high, I want to see my pile 
rolling up just as fast as it’s rolling 


now. And I want to see my interests 
all booming. The pile will grow and 
the interests will boom, all right, if my 
girl’s husband is the man I want him 
to be. Get the idea?” 

“Not in the very least,” replied 
Teunis, stifling a really artistic yawn 
and glancing with civil yearning toward 
the anteroom. 

“No?” snorted Dan’l, some of his 
joviality dimming. “Well, you will 
presently. I’ve been trying to box with 
the eight-ounce pillow gloves, you be- 
ing an older man than me and all that. 
But if you feel I’m wasting your time, 
we'll try the bare knuckles. What I 
was driving at is this: I don’t want 
to leave my life work to be upset and 
my cash to be squandered or misin- 
vested by a Willie-boy who spends his 
time in clubs and tallyhos, instead of 
getting down to shirt-sleeve work in 
some office where he’ll learn the finance 
game. Like Hec Deviin learned it, f’r 
instance. There’s the sort of son-in- 
lay for a big business man. Not a chap 
who never did a lick of work for the 
dough he’s got. To speak plain, not 
Mr. Graeme Prentiss, Esquire. I guess 
you get my meaning, all right, now, sir. 
And I'll thank you kindly if you’ll pass 
it on to that nice young grandson of 
yours.” 

He turned to go. But now it was 
Teunis who intervened. With the tone 
and expression of one who perforce 
looks on at a peculiarly sickening hos- 
pital operation, Verplanck found him- 
self saying: 

“T can set your fears wholly at rest 
concerning any wish of my own as to 
such an alliance. I can also promise 
with a very blithe heart to do all I 
honorably can to meet your wishes in 
the matter. But as tor coercing my 
grandson or insulting him by forbidding 
him to call on any casual acquaintance, 
I fear I must refuse. I have never, 
from his early boyhood, coerced him. 
That is not my way in training either 
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children or dogs. If a child or a dog 
needs forceful coercion, the fault is 
not with him, but with his  trainer’s 
methods. Moreover, my grandson is of 
age. I have no legal or moral right 
to restrain him from any of—his chosen 
pursuits. If, for example, he chooses 
to call upon as charming a woman as 
I am sure a daughter of yours must 
be, I have no legitimate means of re- 
straining him. May I suggest that the 
restraint should come from the other 
side? At least,” he corrected himself 
in courteous explanation, “at least, that 
is the method followed in the very old- 
fashioned world in which my grandson 
and I have had the misfortune to re- 
ceive our training. If Miss Gale will 
be so wise as to refuse to continue 
the acquaintance, the whole unfortunate 
affair will automatically cease. I merely 
offer it as a suggestion, knowing that 
so eminently successful a person as 
yourself cannot belong to the lamentably 
large list of American husbands and 
fathers who are pitiable failures in their 
own homes. A word of authority from 
you will doubtless bring the result you 
and I so devoutly wish.” 

An angry and purblind bull, stepping 
into a wasps’ nest, would be no more 
powerless to concentrate and punish his 
invisible torturers than was Dan’l Gale 
to pin down any one of Teunis’ myriad 
flying slurs to a palpable insult that he 
could visualize and resent. For an in- 
stant, he glowered, gaspingly purple and 
explosive. Then the ring coolness that 
had made his fortune came as usual to 
his relief. Ignoring Teunis’ actual 
words—and his manner, which was 
fifty times more maddening in its po- 


“swaggeringly retreating figure. 


I guess I’m a pretty measly failure. 
I’ve always given Viva her own way, 
and when I haven’t, she’s always taken 
it. And she always will. So, since you 
won't help out, I guess my only hope 
is that she'll have inherited enough 
sense from me to pass up Graeme Pren- 
tiss and marry a he-man. That’s all. 
Sorry to have bothered you.” 

Teunis blinked dourly after the 
True, 
the wasp can sting the bull at will. But 
it is also true, as France’s aristocrats 
learned, that the hard-swung club of an 
angry peasant will snap the blade of 
the most daintily murderous rapier. 

Verplanck came to himself by de- 
grees and tottered heavily into the ante- 
room for his hat. 

“We both hate the idea of Graeme’s 
marrying her,” he told himself miser- 
ably. “And that is why neither of us 
can do anything about it. Now, if only 
one of us were opposed to it! Even a 
boor like that would have been a price- 
less ally. But he is woman shy, like 
all the new race, and J must fight the 
battle—alone. Age is always alone.” 

Stamping into his own office just 
then, Dan’l chanced to encounter Dev- 
lin. 

“T wish,” fumed Dan’l, seemingly 
apropos of nothing, “I wish Jess Wil- 
lard or Jim Jeffries or both of them 
together would blow in here, right now, 
and try to start something with me! 
It'd be an honest-to-God* comfort to 
hit something solid, even if |] 
head hammered off for it! 
of being landed on in twenty places 
without a show of getting in a single 
punch!” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Devlin. 


got my 


I’m _ sick 


litely contemptuous distaste—he said, 
with a piteous effort at his wonted jol- 
lity : 

“I’m sorry you don’t feel more like 
helping me out, Mr. Verplanck. I count 
myself a successful man all right. But 
if a man has got to be able to boss 
a woman in order to be a success, then 
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“T don’t get you.” 

“You don’t get Viva, either, the way 
things look now,” was Gale’s cryptic 
answer; and he added savagely: “That 
old gink has so much sense and so little 
body to cover it that his mind is in- 
decently exposed!” 
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CHAPTER V. 


» 

The evening of the day whereon 
Graeme had told his grandfather of 
his love for Viva Gale was the evening 
of a dinner dance to which the younger 
man had been invited. Teunis Ver- 
planck was still at the directors’ meet- 
ing when Graeme left home, and had 
gone to bed when the youth returned. 
Hence the two did not meet again until 
they forgathered at luncheon the fol- 
lowing noon. Breakfast was always 
eaten in solitude in the Verplanck house. 
Teunis, sixty years earlier, had de- 
clared: 

“Half the troubles in every life, and 
nineteen-twentieths of the troubles in 
every family, arise from a false start 
on the day. The body is half asleep 
at breakfast time, and the soul is still 
dozing, and the mind has but one eye 
open. The temper is the only part- of 
us that is. wide awake and ‘diligently 
seeking a chance to begin the day’s 
work. I would as soon chat with a 
man in a dentist chair as at a breakfast 
table. I cannot, perhaps, make my 
house the house of peace, but I can 
go far toward it by arranging that the 
members of my family and I shall not 
see each other until the first meal of 
the day has been eaten and digested.” 

Business talks at any meal were as 
wisely and as firmly forbidden. 

“If you put your hand between a 


dog’s jaws and the bone he is gnaw- 


ing,’ Teunis used to say, “you cannot 
blame him if you are forced to drop 
in afterward at the Pasteur Institute. 
The only basic difference between dogs 
and humans is that dogs never maltreat 
the females of their species. There- 
fore, can I blame the man who gives 
me an unconsidered or a biting answer 
if I thrust a matter of business between 
him and his food?” 

Thus it was that Graeme found no 
chance to renew the theme so near his 
heart until he followed his grandfather 
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into the library, for coffee and ciga- 
rettes, after the noonday meal. But he 
wasted no time, then, in bringing up 
the subject that Teunis had so abruptly 
dismissed on the preceding day. 

Graeme had had twenty-four hours 
in which to marshal his forces, nor did 
it occur to him that his grandfather 
had had the same length of time for 
the same purpose. Moreover, he had 
ever bared his heart to Teunis, and it 
made him horribly uncomfortable to 
feel, now, that there was a barrier of 
any sort between them. He loved the 
old man with all the combined devo- 
tion sometimes lavished on a father and 
a mother, and he looked up to Teunis 
as the fount of ultimate wisdom. Never 
had he brought him a knotty life prob- 
lem that the uncanny old brain had not 
at once been able to solve for his guid- 
ance, 

“Granddad,” he began to-day, voice 
and eyes steady, “I should like, if you 
don’t mind, to talk more with you about 
Viva—about Miss Gale.” 

He paused. Teunis did not help him 
out. The tired and wise old black eyes 
watched him unblinkingly from under 
their snow thatch. The myriad-lined, 
ancient face was expressionless, save 
for a shade of mildly courteous in- 
terest. 

“T love her, sir,” went on the boy, 
unaided, “and I mean to make her love 
me—if she doesn’t already. And—and 
—oh, it would make me ever and ever 
so happy, sir, if you could be a little 
bit glad for my happiness—if you would 
welcome her, in case she does care— 
if you would let me talk to you about 
her more ”? 

He stopped. It is hard to address 
fervid pleas to a life mask. 

“T want you to be happy, lad,” said 
Teunis, after a silence that was awk- 
ward only to Graeme. “I have tried 
to prove that to you, on and off, for 
a matter of twenty-odd years. In fact, 
it is all that I do want in life.” 


” 
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_ The words were cordial. 
tone was in harmony with the dead 
expression on the speaker’s old-ivory 
visage. Dan’l Gale would have recog- 
nized that tone. He still raged at the 
memory of it. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the poor boy, 
and could not find the right words to 
say more. His evident misery seemed 
to penetrate the ice to the volcanic heart 
beneath. For Teunis continued: 

“T am not the type of fool who tries 
to live another’s life for him or to 
choose another’s wife or brand of cigar 
for him. I love you. You are my dear 
boy. You and I are each other’s only 
living kin. And we Verplancks are— 
were—a Clannish lot. Whomsoever you 
marry, I shall do nothing dramatic or 
ridiculous, like striking you out of my 
will: or cutting off your allowance or 
barring you from my house or refus- 
ing to receive your wife. It shall be 


the same whether you marry our black 
laundress or a princess royal of Aus- 
As your wife, she will be my 


tria. 
granddaughter. What little use my 
poor name or protection or fortune can 
avail her—they are hers without the 
asking. I suppose—I supposed—you 
knew all that. I have gone to the 
weariness of repeating it only because 
you looked just now as if you feared 
I might do or say something vulgar 
in connection with your possible mar- 
riage. I wished to reassure you. Have 
I made myself quite plain?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Graeme. “But I 
needed no assurance on any of those 
things. None of them ever came into 
my mind at all. And none of them 
makes any difference to me, anyway. 
What I want is for you to try to be 
fond of her—to—to let me talk about 
her with you, the way I’ve always bab- 
bled about everything to you. You’ve 
always seemed to care a lot about every- 
thing that interested me, and now i 

“And now,” said Teunis gravely, “I 
care far more than ever before. It 


But their 


means more, infinitely more. Perhaps 
if I cared less, I could be more sym- 
pathetic and not so tragically in ear- 
nest.” 

“She is worthy of any man’s ad- 
miration, sir. Even yours,” gushed 
Prentiss. “That’s why I’m so anxious 
to have her meet you. That’s why I 
mean to fix it, some way, so that you 
and she can meet each other. I—lI un- 
derstand how you feel about her fam- 
ily. It was a jar to me, too. But you 
see I’m not marrying her. family.” 

“No,” assented Teunis, “they are 
marrying you. There is a difference. 
You will understand, later.” 

“T know what family means to you, 
sir,” resumed Graeme, missing the 
point of his grandfather’s words, “and 
what you have always taught me it 
should mean to‘me. But——” 

“But,” Teunis supplemented, “the 
teachings of generations all have one 
point in common—they fall into a thou- 
sand pieces at the first touch of—sex.” 

“T prefer to call it ‘love,’” corrected 
the boy. “And besides, your teachings 
don’t fall into Pe 

“Love or sex,” commented the old 
man. “The two are one. But no lover 
will believe it, unless he has reached 
the age when he is honest with himself. 
And by that time the age for love has 
passed.” 

“Her family, of course 
Graeme, to change the subject. 

“Her family,” intervened Teunis, “is 
probably as old as Adam, if only it 
could be traced. All families are of 
the same age. Only, some few of us 
have been foolish enough to make a 
fad of collecting our ancestors—just 
as other faddists collect first editions 
or operations. We are absurd to be 
proud of our families, ail of us, and 
of our specimen ancestors, too. When 
you stop to remember that every man 
under thirty to-day has had more than 
twenty million ancestors since the time 
of William the Conqueror, you will 


” began 





realize that there is no man alive who 
has not ancestors that were kings, em- 
perors, geniuses—and tramps.” 

“But our own 4“ 

“Our own family tree goes back along 
one of its lines to Godfrey de Bouillon, 
the crusader king. That is the only 
line we have bothered to trace. But 
we have. twenty million other ancestors 
who lived in Godfrey’s day. And the 
bulk of them were doubtless beggars, 
thieves, peddlers, cheap-jacks, murder- 
ers, and worse. It is so with every 
family. The only advantage of belong- 
ing to olden stock is to keep that stock 
worthy of its ancient name, and for 
each generation to try to carry the work 
a little farther on than did the last, 
to raise the ideals a little higher, to 
make the name a little bit better worth 
bearing. But I bore you. I xs 

“No, sir!” protested Graeme. 

“We were speaking of Miss Gale,” 
said Verplanck, “and I was seeking to 
show you how very little her antece- 


dents—or any one’s antecedents—ought 


to count. Even when one of those an- 
tecedents chances to be the head of 
the Gale Brewing Company.” 

Graeme flushed painfully. He noted 
the tact wherewith Teunis had tried 
to gloss over what was to him an ugly 
blemish, and it stung him. To get off 
so hopeless a theme, he turned the talk 
back to Viva herself. 

“You and must he 
nounced, “and I am going to arrange 
it, even if I can’t bring her here for- 
mally. You’re the only two people on 
earth that mean anything to me, and 
I want you to be fond of each other. 
You can’t help loving her, granddad,” 
he added, warming dizzily to his topic. 
“No one can. Why, sometimes she 
makes me feel almost—almost holy!” 

“We touched on that, I think, yes- 
terday,” murmured Teunis. 

But Graeme did not hear him, being 
now fully launched on his rhapsody. 

“She does. Almost holy. Last eve- 
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she meet,” an- 
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ning, for instance, at the dance. Her 
maid, you see, had forgotten the time 
she was to come for her. So I asked 
her to let me get her home in my car. 
I was afraid she mightn’t. She’s so 
particular about such things. But when 
I got up courage enough to ask, she 
just hesitated for a second, and then 
she looked up at me with those glori- 
ously innocent eyes of hers and she 
said: ‘Of course I’ll let you take me 
home. I trust you perfectly, Mr. Pren- 
tiss.” Now, wasn’t that F 

“Said—said she ‘trusted you per- 
fectly,’ hey?” rasped the old man, 
breaking in on his grandson’s blissful 
maunderings. “Lord!” 

“I beg your pardon, 
Graeme, bewildered. 

For a long thirty seconds, Teunis 
Verplanck said nothing. Then, the 
rasp in his voice changing to uncon- 
trollable annoyance, he answered: 

“My dear boy, I tried not to bring 
you up to be a roturier—a ‘rounder,’ | 
believe, is this generation’s refined term 
for it—but neither did I bring you up 
as Parsifal the Guileless Fool. At 
least,” he corrected himself with one 
of his painful efforts at accuracy, “I 
tried not to.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Graeme. 

“That is just the trouble. You don’t 
understand. Yet I should have thought 
instinct might have told you—if you 
inherit any of it from me, which I 
have liked to hope you have.” 

“Instinct ?” 

“Or common sense,” amended Teunis. 
“T have lived more than three times 
as long as you. In all that time—as 
I think I have mentioned now and then 
—I have never been abie to understand 
women. Nor could I, if I should live 
another century or so. But, by making 
earnest use of my few Heaven-sent 
opportunities, I have annexéd certain 
minor bits of information about them. 
Perhaps not more than a paltry half 
million facts out of a possible trillion. 


sir?” said 
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Nothing to boast of, as you see, yet 
useful at times. And this appears to 
be one of those times.” 

“I’m afraid, sir,” put in Graeme, 
“that I don’t understand you at all. 
Won’t you please explain what this has 
to do with sg 

“Tt has everything to do with it! 
Everything to do with it! I thought 
your education was finished. I see it 
is not yet begun. As you cannot be- 
gin to learn any earlier in life, let me 
teach you, here,and now, one of the 
most vital of the half-million scraps of 
knowledge I have bought—and paid 
for—concerning women.” 

He looked at the frankly puzzled face 
before him, and his hard old eyes 
softened. Speaking as if to-a cherished, 
but slightly defective, child, he re- 
sumed : 

“Graeme, my dear boy, when a 
woman—any woman, from cradle to 
grave—volunteers the statement: ‘I 
trust you perfectly!’ you may be ab- 
solutely sure she does not trust you at 
all.” 

“Granddad !” 

“When you were a child and came 
to kiss me good night, did it ever occur 
to you to say: ‘I’m not afraid to kiss 
you. I know I can trust you not to bite 
iny ear off? You trusted me. The 
person who truly trusts does not say: 
‘I trust you.’ It is a thought that never 
enters a trusting mind. A boy who 
whistles, going along a dark.road, is 
not whistling because he is happy. He 
is whistling because he is scared, and 
because if he did not whistle, he might 
blubber. The woman who does not 
trust insists that she does trust on pre- 
cisely the same principle.” 

“But, sir x 

“It is like the blackleg who feels it 
needful to say: ‘I am an honest man.’ 
You never heard a really honest man 
say that. And it is with women as 
with men. Women are as human— 
almost as human—as men are. I have 


heard it denied, but I believe it. My 
experience has taught me so, in fully 
three cases out of five. When this Miss 
Viva Gale feels that she must tell you 
she trusts you, it is a certain proof 
that she does not. Or else she is pos- 
ing. Or else she is in the same category 
as the swine who says to a woman: 
“You are as safe with me as with eh 

“No, sir!” fiercely protested Graeme. 
“You are wrong! You are absolutely 
mistaken! Viva a 

“IT know, I know,” avowed Teunis, 
with the aspect of meek resignation that 
so irritated his grandson. “Old age is 
always mistaken. But for the farsee- 
ing guidance of raw youth, the world 
would long since have left its orbit. 
The fruit of experience is crass igno- 
rance. Shall we leave it at that?” 

“As you choose, sir,” Graeme an- 
swered stiffly. 

He got up to leave the room. His 
back momentarily turned to his grand- 
father, he caught a sketchy glimpse of 
Teunis’ face in a mirror he moved past. 
And on that supposedly unobserved 
face he surprised a look that halted 
him in his sullen retreat and whirled 
him about—to meet the other’s mask- 
like and courteously impassive gaze. 
So swift had been the vanishing of that 
momentary flash of tense emotion in 
Teunis’ face that Graeme all but 
thought a flaw in the mirror had tricked 
him. And yet - 

Che boy did not know that Teunis 
Verplanck, veteran duelist, had just 
lifted the down-flung gauntlet of chal- 
lenge to the deadliest of all mortal com- 
bats—the world-old duel between 
Youth and Age. But Teunis knew it, 
even as he knew most things, and the 
knowledge left him heartsick and rag- 
ing. 

Love of woman had come between 
him and the boy who was his self- 
wrought idol. It was the inevitable 
tragedy, fourfold tragic because of the 





The 


estimate Teunis had formed of this es-" 


pecial woman. 
“Granddad 
resolute. 
“The weather is unseasonably hot,” 
replied Verplanck. “I am glad we de- 
cided to go so early to the farm.” 
“Granddad!” appealed the boy. “I 
can’t quarrel with you! I can’t!” 
“No, lad,” assented Teunis kindly. 
“You cannot. My quarrel can never 
be with you. You are only the stake, 
the victor’s prize. My opponent is as 
deadly as you are—harmless.” 
But he did not say it aloud. 


” began Graeme, ir- 


CHAPTER VI. 


Viva Gale was blissfully ignorant 
that she had been cast for the réle of 
duelist and that her opponent was a 
man who, during the better part of a 
century, had fought with sword, with 
brain, with pen—and had yet to know 
his first defeat. 

She, like all the rest of New York, 
knew of Teunis Verplanck, even as she 
knew of Edison, of the president, of 
Thackeray, of Napoleon. Like half of 
New York—the upward-squirming half 
—she had ever looked upon him with 
an envying awe, as at some one en- 
sconced in a lofty niche that was un- 
attainable, even unapproachable. 

Had she known that she had incurred 
the glowing hatred of the old arbiter, 
she would have been horrified. Had 
the bulk of her acquaintances known it, 
she would have been relegated to the 
level of her worthy parents. 

There is no living soul who has not, 
at least once in life, passed uncon- 
sciously within a hand’s breadth of 
death in some decidedly unpleasant 
form. And none of us feels a penny 
the worse for the dire peril we never 
In like manner, Viva took up her 
Teunis Ver- 
Like Teunis, 


saw. 
unrealized position as 
planck’s mortal enemy. 
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she recognized Graeme Prentiss as a 
prize worth fighting for, but, unlike 
Teunis, she did not know that a battle 
was needful in order to win him. In- 
deed, the lad seemed overwilling to sur- 
render without a struggle. 

Daily, the girl was finding Graeme 
an increasingly delightful companion. 
In looks, in manner, in single-hearted, 
if unconfessed, devotion, he was scarce 
second to one of the heroes in the mod- 
ern school of fiction whence she drew 
her unquestioning knowledge of life. 
If Graeme’s talk did not sparkle as 
electrically or shimmer as miasmically 
as theirs, it was at least more thrill- 
ingly personal. He told of his love in 
every way—except in mere words. 

It was chiefly Viva's own fault that 
Graeme had not long since avowed 
himself. With the wisdom of her read- 
ing and the caution of her top-heavy 
social position, she had learned not to 
hold herself cheaply—that was the 
phrase—or to let men regard her so. 

She knew that all men, be they ever 
so square with one another, are in- 
cipiently consummate scoundrels where 
women are involved, and that only when 
they find that all other means have 
failed do they feverishly suggest holy 
wedlock. From popular novelists and 
widely read magazine writers—and 
even from their super-preceptress, 
Ouida herself—Viva knew it. And on 
what truer, safer, wiser, more infalli- 
ble guides than these can a young girl 
depend? 

Wherefore, though her sane and 
sound heart cried out against the stark 
asininity of her book-tainted intellect, 
she stood vigilantly and ceaselessly on 
guard. Had Viva Gale been one of 
the biblical ten virgins, she would not 
have contented herself with an extra 
supply of oil for her lamp, but would 
also have brought along an electric 
pocket flash light in case of emergencies. 
A young girl cannot be too careful— 
or too idiotic. 
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Then came the motor trip to Mon- 
roe, 

Twenty peopie were running out, for 
the week-end, to a castlelike country 
house there, the type of house that 
would be a palace if it were larger and 
a mansion if it were smaller and that 
bears a humiliating resemblance to a 
summer hotel whose architect had a 
thwarted life ambition to design a 
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happiness and gay mischief did it sound. 
But Viva knew better. To her, there 
was something indefinitely sinister in 
the seemingly light-hearted boyishness 
of her companion’s laughter—something 
even more than suspicious. And un- 
consciously it put her on her guard. 

“Turn back,’ she said, as uncon- 
cernedly as she could. “You're on the 
wrong road.” 


“IT know I am,” he answered. “I’m 
kidnaping you,” and he laughed again. 

Viva had always liked his laugh. 
Now it worried her. Glancing at the 
girl, he saw the vague trouble in her 
eyes and hurried on to say: 

“There’s a crossroad just a few miles 
to the north. I[t runs along the ridge 
and comes out above Monroe. The 
view from the summit is glorious. And 
besides, there’s a house on the very 
crest that I want you to see—and some 
one at the house that I want still more 
to have see you, if you don’t mind.” 

“But I do mind,” she _ protested. 
“We’re due at Monroe at one o’clock, 
and 4) 

“And we ought to get there by that 
time or earlier. This baby car is a 
wonder at climbing hills. It’ll sail over 
the ridge like a scenic-railway scow 
over the dips. You won’t mind the 
detour, will you? As I said, I want 
you to see the house. And some one 
moved into the house only yesterday 
for the summer, one you must 
meet. Please!” 

He seemed so childishly eager, so 


cathedral. 

The trip, by automobile, was only a 
short three hours from the Dyckman 
Street Ferry, and Graeme besought 
Viva to go thither with him in the new 
little French car that was just then the 
toy of his heart. 

Viva had been over the route two 
or three times before. Mentally, she 
reviewed the journey. There were 
amesite State roads all the way, flocks 
and bevies of cars going and coming, 
not a single mile of even semi-isolation, 
as public a thoroughfare, by daylight, 
as the Central Park East Drive. And, 
to Graeme’s rapture, she consented. 
She trusted him perfectly. 

It was ten o’clock on a blue-and-gold 
morning when she and Prentiss purred 
up the twisting Palisades grade on high 
speed. 

It was almost noon when they came 
to Central Valley, where the roads 
branch, one going to the right, to New- 
burgh, the other leftward, to Monroe 
and Goshen and Port Jervis. 

Graeme, to Viva’s mild surprise, sent 
the little car into the right-hand road. 
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Knowing the route, she corrected him 
with almost as much zest as if he 
had attributed an Elinor Glyn story to 
Gouverneur Morris. 

“You’ve taken the wrong turn,” she 
told him, bracing herself for the re- 
sultant halt. 

But the car did not stop or so much 
as slacken speed. 

Graeme merely laughed. An elderly 
passer-by heard the laugh and smiled 
reminiscently, so vibrant with youth and 


delighted at the little adventure; that 
she momentarily let her heart gain sway 
over her textbook lore. 

“All right,” she agreed gayly. “I'll 
consent to be kidnaped and borne to 
the robber. castle. You see,” she con- 
tinued, with disarming simplicity, “I 
trust you, Graeme.” 

For an instant, the gladness of his 
face dimmed. And not hearing, as did 
he, a rasping old voice raised in super- 
cynical exhortation, she wondered at 
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the change in his expression. The 
blades had struck fire in the first pas- 
sage of the duel. The duel’s “prize” 
alone had had a glimpse of the spark. 

Even as Viva wondered, the cloud 
in Graeme’s eyes gave place to a look 
she had learned to love, a look such 
as shines only in the eyes of the divinely 
insane. 

Their talk recommenced, and pres- 
ently they turned in upon the ridge 
road. 

“Who did you say lives up here?” 
she queried. 

“I didn’t say,” he retorted. 
dark secret.” 

The -car grumbled and thumped re- 
sentfully, as its tires left the amesite 
and smote the ruts of the hill. But 
gallantly it took the rise, its engine 
pumping hotly, like the heart of a tired 
runner. 

Up and up soared the little French 
car, until momentum and _ strength 
slackened, and the whir of “first speed” 
sounded. The rest was labor—slow, 
grinding labor—as the machine pluckily 
bucked the thank-you-ma’ams and the 
steep grades. 

The road’s surroundings grew wilder, 
too. For hours the car had glided along 
a highway devoted to pleasure and to 
speed traffic; a thoroughfare lined with 
villages, country houses, and man-fash- 
ioned lawns and groves, with stretches 
of open country under cultivation or 
else arranged as prim parks. The wil- 
derness had been made to blossom like 
the fifth proposition of Euclid. 

But here the man and the girl were 
all at once in a world that was virgin 
of the benign influences of commuter, 
developer, and landscape artist ; a coun- 
try road in the old sense, winding up- 
ward through untrimmed woods and 
rock pastures, bordered by dusty sumac, 
brier, and wild grape; a narrow, snake- 
like road scarce better than a lane, a 
road where any adventure, from a 
skunk to a holdup, was highly possible. 


“It’s a 
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Viva Gale waxed nervous. She had 
no fear of holdups, but, none the less, 
she was afraid; increasingly so. All 
at once, she realized that she was alone, 
beyond reach of help, on a desolate 
mountain, with a man who had made 
no secret of his longing for her. A 
man who—who—had her in his power! 

She shuddered a little, involuntarily, 
and she drew farther into her own part 
of the seat. Absorbed as he was in 
the feat of piloting his car up the wind- 
ing hill, Graeme felt the shiver, and 
he asked in quick concern: 

“Are you cold? There’s another rug 
just behind you. Wait till we get 
around this corner and I'll reach it for 
you.” 

“T’m not cold,” she returned, her 
clear voice a shade stifled. 

He did not speak again. The car 
was calling for all his attention. Re- 
cent washouts had done queer things 
to the hilly road. In spots, the byway 


looked like the bed of a waterfall. 
The car’s engine, for some weird rea- 


son, was beginning to “miss” and to 
knock. Graeme viewed these symp- 
toms as a specialist might regard a 
typhoid convalescent’s unexplainable 
rise of temperature. 

Viva found his silence ominous. She 
stole a sidelong glance at his face. It 
was set and hard. On it was a look 
she had never before seen there—an 
expression of saturnine resolve, tem- 
pered with a tinge of nervousness. It 
was as if he had steeled himself to 
achieve something audaciously tremen- 
dous, yet had a wholesome dread of 
results. To himself, he was saying: 

“T’ll yank us to the top if it tears 
out all the works! But the poor ma- 
chine is liable to be in the shop for a 
week afterward.” 

He was counting the engine beats and 
conjecturing worriedly whether or not 
the garage men had remembered to put 
fresh water in the radiator. 

The road grew wilder and wilder at 
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every upward twist. Dense second- 
growth forests now penned it in on 
either side. Viva felt a thousand miles 
away from human aid. She could hold 
silence no longer. Even as Napoleon, 
in moments of nervous stress, chattered 
like a magpie, so now the gnawing need 
of speech encompassed her. 

“Do you think”—she forced the 
query through her oddly dry lips—‘‘do 
you think we’re likely to meet any one 
along here ?” 

“T hope to the Lord we won't!” he 
muttered devoutly—or diabolically—as 
he scanned the ultra-narrow leeway to 
either side of the car and the sharp-cut 
depth of the rain-gouged roadside 
ditches. “That’s what I’m counting on. 
I wouldn’t have brought you -up here 
if there were any chance of meeting 
other people. This road is usually as 
deserted as the Sahara. There! We're 
at the top!” he broke off. 

The final rise was feebly breasted 
and conquered by the stuttering engine. 
The impenetrable tangle of woods now 
stretched level alongside of them, in- 
stead of at the former acute angle. 

Graeme’s eyes gleamed with evil tri- 
umph. Viva shivered. He reached to- 
ward the rug behind her back. 

The girl, white and shaking, shrank 
from the supposed embrace. Before 
Graeme could note her action, there was 
a wheezing metallic groan from beneath 
the hood, and the car jolted to a stand- 
still. It stopped dead. The ailing and 
much-abused engine had struck work 
for the day. 

With a growl of fierce impatience, 
Graeme jumped to the ground and 
turned to help Viva descend. 

She sat, petrified with fright, staring 
at him in dumb, nerveless horror. The 
worst had happened, the very worst; 
the thing her feminine intuition had 
been dreading for the past ten minutes ; 
the thing she had told herself could 
not happen. Here on this desolate, 
thick-wooded mountaintop—— 


“The engine has gone out of busi- 
ness,” Graeme was saying to the terror- 
deaf girl. “I’m an awful duffer at 
fixing things. I’d only make it worse 
by trying to tinker with it. The house 
isn’t much more than a furlong away, 
just around the bend. I'll send some 
one to see what the trouble is. If 
worst comes to worst, we can get an- 
other car there. Come along!” 

For all the sense his words conveyed 
to the panic-chilled Viva, he might have 
been speaking in Aramaic. She noted 
only that his face was flushed, that his 
eyes held hers with a look that fright- 
ened her, that he stretched out his hand 
as if to seize her by force. 

Viva shook off his light touch on her 
wrist with a _ galvanic vehemence. 
Standing up in the car, she recoiled 
against the farther door. 

“You brute!” she blazed, her throat 
sanded with horror. “You brute 
beast!” 

Graeme Prentiss’ jaw dropped, his 
eyes bulged. To her, he took on the 
aspect of a satyr. 

“Viva!” he babbled, dumfounded. 

“Don’t touch me!” she shrilled, as 
the appealing hand still reached toward 
her. “Let me go, I say!” : 

“Viva!” he cried again. “Why, what 
on earth is the matter? Are you ill?” 

In his distress at her strange appear- 
ance, he caught her fingers in his. She 
wrenched free. 

“Let me go!” she repeated, almost in 
a shriek. “Do you think I don’t under- 
stand? Do you think I didn’t suspect 
from the moment we turned into this 
fearful road? I was waiting every in- 
stant for you to stop the car and x. 

“Stop the car?” echoed the bewil- 
dered youth. “The car has stopped it- 
self. If you wanted me to stop sooner, 
you had only to say so. I g 

“Oh!” she panted in crass repulsion. 

“Please, please, tell me what is the 
matter!” he besought her. “You are 
suffering, and I can’t bear to have you 
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suffer! I can’t have you frightened or 
unhappy! I can’t! You mean too 
much to me! Tell me what the matter 
is! Tell me, dear!” 

He put one foot on the running 
board and held out his arms toward 
her. She screamed aloud. To avoid 
him, she threw herself violently back- 
ward against the car door behind her. 
The latch was insecure, and the half- 
hasped door flew open. 

Grasping the edge of the wind shield, 
to keep herself from falling, Viva 
swung herself out into the roadside dust, 
on the far side of the car from Graeme. 
Then, before he could stay her or rouse 
himself from his daze of blank dismay, 
she had broken into a run. . 

Along the rutted road she fled in 
panic terror, hearing Graeme’s frantic 
calls to her and the pad-pad-pad of his 
feet on the bumpy track behind her. 
The sound lent fresh speed to her feet. 
Around the bend she dashed—and into 
a wholly changed landscape. 

In front of her she saw a big, ram- 
bling house of undoubted colonial date, 
set far back in its own well-tended 
grounds, the unbroken forest running 
up to the lawn on three sides. Stroll- 
ing down the narrow road, between her 
and the house drive, a man was com- 
ing toward her. 

He was dressed all in white, from 
buckskin shoes to panama hat, and his 
hair was as white as his flannel coat. 


He was very, very old, and he walked 
slowly, helping himself along with an 
ivory-headed cane. At his heels lounged 


a fluffy and elderly collie. At sight of 
the fleeing girl, the old man stopped 
short. So did the collie, hesitant 
whether to wag a welcome or to growl 
a “No thoroughfare!” warning. 

At her first glimpse of the man, Viva 
cried out again and redoubled her speed. 
Rushing up to him, she caught him 
frantically by both coat lapels. 

“Help me!” she panted, contrasting 
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in her mind his aged fragility with the 
strength of her pursuer. “Help me!” 

She glanced at the dog, recalling tales 
of collies’ heroic devotion to people in 
distress. At that instant, as if in an- 
swer to her thought, the dog burst into 
a paroxysm of noisy barking and 
bounded past her. 

Graeme Prentiss had rounded: the 
bend, and was hurrying toward them. 
And at the advancing youth the collie 
launched its furry bulk. Viva held her 
laboring breath to witness the climax 
of brute vengeance upon a viler brute. 

Straight at Graeme flew the dog. 
Graeme paid no heed, made no move 
to guard himself from the attack, but 
hurried on toward her, calling some- 
thing as he ran. 


CHAPTER VII. 


And now the great dog was upon 
Graeme, literally upon him, leaping up 
against the running man in an ecstasy 
of excitement, barking clamorously, 
licking Prentiss’ hands, striving to 
spring high enough to lick his cheek. 

“Down, Laddie!” ordered Graeme 
impatiently, as he almost tripped over 
the madly welcoming animal. 

Then, the dog still capering about 
him, he came to a halt in front of the 
girl and the wholly unperturbed old 
man. 

“What is the matter, dear?” he cried 
imploringly to Viva. “Why did you 
run away from me like that? I es 

“Good morning, Graeme,” broke in 
the old gentleman’s dry voice. “You 
seem to know this young lady. May 
I ask you to introduce me to her? If 
only for her own convenience,” he went 
on primly. “For she may feel less em- 
barrassed at clinging to the neck of a 
man she has met than to a total 
stranger’s. I merely suggest it.” 

Viva, aware for the first time of her 
unconventional posture, released his 
coat lapels in confusion and stepped 
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back, looking from one to the other of 
the two men. It began to dawn on 
her that ‘she was in the presence of the 
great Teunis Verplanck. 

How he chanced to have risen from 
the ground in the nick of time for her 
rescue, at.a point eighty miles from his 
home, she did not stop to ask herself. 
Enough that he was there and that she 
was safe. Reaction left her weak’ and 
dizzy. 

As from far off, she heard Graeme 
tell of a stalled car and stammer an 
introduction. She noted the marvelous 
Old World bow with which Teunis ac- 
knowledged the presentation. She did 
not note the tensing of his lean jaw 
muscles as he heard her name. She did 
not realize that the duel, at last, was on. 
But she did hear him say, very calmly 
and authoritatively, to Graeme, as she 
strove in vain to speak: 

“Go to the garage and send some one 
for your car. Then get some of that 
oil and grease off your hands. Come 
to the veranda—in fifteen minutes. In 
fifteen minutes. Not sooner.” 

Graeme hesitated, his questioningly 
troubled eyes on Viva, but she was be- 
yond wotds. And the boy obediently 
set off for the garage. Through his 
anguish of bewilderment struggled one 
feeble glint of comfort. He had so 
longed for Viva and Teunis to meet! 
Well, they had met. They were to- 
gether, and alone, under conditions that 
should assuredly rouse in his courtly 
grandsire every atom of chivalry, of 
pity, of protectiveness. They were to- 
gether under conditions that But 
what were the conditions? What had 
happened? How had it happened? 
What was the matter? Rack his brain 
as he might, Graeme could not under- 
stand. 

As Prentiss vanished around a cor- 
ner of the sprawling old house, Viva 
sighed in utter relief. Her hideous peril 
was past. The wild-beast madness in 
her pursuer had been balked and then 


quelled by the very presence of his ‘il- 
lustrious grandfather. She looked at 
Teunis in admiring gratitude. His face 
told her nothing. It was the bland, 
tired, untelling, all-seeing mask of age 
that had baffled far more doughty oppo- 
nents than she. 

“Miss Gale,” he was saying ceremoni- 
ously, “you seem out of breath. May 
I ask you to come to my house and 
rest, while my grandson’s car is mended 
or another one is made ready? I will 
not venture to ask you indoors. But 
you will find the veranda pleasant at 
this time of day.” 

Taking her consent for granted, as 
was his habit in life, he led the way 
across the lawn. Dazedly, still power- 
less to speak, she found herself falling 
into step at his side over the shaven 
turf. 

As the two moved along, Verplanck 
talked. He spoke as if neither desiring 
nor expecting a reply, and as if seeking 
gracefully to hide Viva’s discomfiture 
and to give her due time to recover 
herself. 

He asked no question. The weary 
old eyes did not so much as. look down 
at the pallid girl. To all outward ap- 
pearances, Teunis had, from the first, 
given no sign that the apparition of a 
fleeing woman and a pursuing man had 
struck him as anything out of the ordi- 
nary. They had Damascus-steel nerves, 
those mask-faced forbears of ours. 

“My grandson,” Teunis said, as they 
walked, “told me he was to drive you 
to Monroe to-day, to a house party 
given by some persons I have not the 
honor of knowing. He kindly volun- 
teered—lI assure you I did not presume 
to ask or expect it—to make a detour 
from the main road in order to grant 
me the unmerited pleasure of meeting 
you. He was also fatuous enough to 
think that you might be interested in 
seeing this tumble-down old summer 
home of ours.” 


She looked up at him in wonder. His 





aged face was as unemotional as was 
his quaintly stilted speech. She did not 
understand. 

But a vague solution occurred to her. 
He might be seeking, on the spur of 
the moment, to excuse his grandson’s 
behavior by pretending that this detour 
into the wilderness had been sanctioned 
by himself. Instantly Viva threw her 
overwrought self on guard again, with 
much the same skill and hope of suc- 
cess as a cow might evince in repelling 
a stroke of lightning. 

“The place,” Teunis rambled on, “is 
hardly worth a trip over such a rough 
road. My neighbors assure me I ought 
to have had the road broadened and 
graded long ago. They say it is a dis- 
grace. But I am hopelessly old-fash- 
ioned, and I like to see at least one 
corner of the world look as it used to 
when I was a child.” 

She did not reply. And after a mo- 
ment Teunis resumed: 


“Did my grandson tell you—oh, I 
forgot; he said he was planning it as 
a surprise, a very senseless one, I think 
—that this is the old Verplanck manor 


house? My great-grandfather built it, 
high among these mountains, the year 
after he crossed the Atlantic from Rot- 
terdam. He was the ‘patroon’ of all 
this Dutch region. His descendants 
moved to Manhattan, but they always 
kept this house and its thousand or so 
acres as a summer home. All my own 
summers have been passed here since 
I was born. So have my grandson’s. 

“T think,” he broke off, as_ they 
mounted the veranda steps, “you will 
find that chaise longue fairly comforta- 
ble. May I ring for something for you 
to drink or for one of the maids?” 

He stood courteously beside the long 
chair as she sank, or, rather, collapsed, 
into it. All at sea, she struggled for 
words, as she sought to readjust her 
ideas to this puzzling new phase. She 
was able to mumble a few incoherent 
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syllables of thanks. Then, speech re- 
turning, she said shamefacedly : 

“It—it must have been a surprise to 
you, Mr. Verplanck, to have me throw 
myself on your mercy so hysterically, 
just now. Yet I can hardly apologize 
for doing it, because——” 

“My dear Miss Gale,” gallantly in- 
terposed Teunis, “pray give yourself 
no regret on that score. I have lived 
too long and too observantly to be sur- 
prised at anything a pretty woman’s 
caprice may lead her to do.” 

“Caprice?” she flared, sharp resent- 
ment surging back upon her at his light 
words. “Caprice, Mr. Verplanck? Do 
you imagine for one second that I could 
do such a thing from caprice?” 

“For a jest, then?” he ventured 
suavely.' “Or—perhaps for exercise? 
Permit me to say you ran extremely 
well. As if,” he added, with the merest 
shade of hesitation, “as if you had had 
much practice.” 

At the possible slur, her pallid face 
went scarlet. Wholesome anger ban- 
ished her fatigue and nervousness, 

“T was running away from Graeme 
Prentiss!” she declared hotly. 
“So?” in gentle surprise. 

I ask why?” 

“It was 
you! I 
I ” 

“T am afraid I cannot guess,” he told 
her in smiling deprecation. “I grow 
very old and somewhat dull, as no doubt 
you observe. But even at my best, I 
never pretended to understand the 
myriad reasonless whims that form so 
great a part of a woman’s charm. It 
would be as idle as to try to analyze 
the matin song of a thrush or the ‘s 

“T tell you,” she retorted, fighting to 
disentangle herself from the intangible 
net of his words and to make him com- 
prehend the black insult offered her, 
“TI tell you it was not a whim—not a 
caprice! Graeme made a pretext to 
turn off into that deserted mountain 


“But may 


Oh, I can’t explain to 


can’t! Can’t you guess? 
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trail and at the most desolate spot in 
it, he stopped the car.” 

“Yes?” as she paused, embarrassed. 
“And then?” 

“And then,” she cried, “I ran away! 
For my very life!” 

“But why?” he insisted in civil per- 
plexity. “Why?” 

“Because,” she faltered, crimson to 
the hair roots, “because Oh, can’t 
you understand, even now?” 

“To arrive here the sooner?’ he 
hazarded politely, after the manner of 
a bored grown-up who seeks to answer 
a child’s conundrum. “If so, it was a 
dainty compliment to a lonely old man. 
But I still fail to grasp the reason for 
your haste or why you were so—so em- 
phatic, shall we say?—in your greet- 
ing when we met.” 

ig: a 

“I appreciate it,” Teunis hastened to 
assure her. “Pray don’t think me un- 
gracious, for I am not. But such speed 
on so warm a day E 

“He—he was close behind me!” she 
faltered. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Teunis jovially. “A 
race! At last I begin to see! A race! 
But you beat him with ease. Perhaps, 
though, he did not run as fast as he 
could? Perhaps he was gallant enough 
to allow you to beat him? He——” 

At this point, Viva Gale suddenly 
found herself overcome by a spasm of 
uncontrollable weeping. The strain had 
been great, and Nature was claiming 
her own—even from a New York girl, 
with twentieth-century nerves. More- 
over, the last half hour’s events were 
gradually regrouping themselves in a 
way to change their entire meaning 
to the bewildered woman’s vision. 

Teunis Verplanck’s weary gaze rested 
on her in mild sympathy. He got up 
from his seat at the veranda edge. 

“Pardon me one moment,” said he. 
“Wait here, please.” 

He passed through the wide central 
hall and out at the rear of the house, 


leaving her alone. Halfway to the 
garage he met Graeme, driving out in 
a newly requisitioned runabout. 

“One moment!” he ordered as his 
grandson drew near. “Can you éxplain 
any of this? I mean, why Miss Gale 
left the car when it stopped, and why 
she ran down the road as if the fiends 
were after her, and why she threw her- 
self so melodramatically on my breast ?” 

“No, sir,” said Prentiss, in very evi- 
dent sincerity, “I can’t. I don’t under- 
stand it at all.” 

“What happened ?” 

“The engine went to sleep. I got 
out and asked her to walk the rest of 
the way. She seemed terribly excited 
and she said the strangest things! Then 
as I leaned forward to help her from 
the car, she jumped out on the other 
side and began to run.” 

“You have no idea why ?” 

“No, sir. Have you?” 

For a second the wise old eyes peered 
keenly into the younger man’s troubled 
face. Then the white thatch of brow 
cleared. 

“T have not brought you up so badly 
after all, my dear, dear boy,” said 
Teunis, with real tenderness in his dry- 
as-dust voice. “And there are worse 
people on earth than Parsifal the Guile- 
less Fool. Perhaps there are few bet- 
ter, if any. But it is well, just now, 
that one member of the family is neither 
guileless nor foolish. You don’t know 
what the girl imagined? Well, she 
iinagined what you might have known 
she would imagine when she said, ‘I 
trust you perfectly.’ You are in the 
deuce of a mess, my lad, if she chooses 
to make trouble for you. If she chooses 
to keep on believing what she now be- 
lieves—or pretends to believe eS 

“Granddad!” shouted Graeme, thun- 
derstruck, as the older man’s meaning 
began to filter through his splendidly 
clean brain. “I can’t take that, even 
from you!” 

“Yes, you can!” contradicted the old 





man, with a rare tinge of heat in voice 

and face. “It is a time for sanity, not 
chivalry. You will listen to me. At 
least once in every man’s life, he is 
brought to bay by some woman. When 
I say ‘brought to bay,’ I mean exactly 
that—cornered, forced to fight or to 
surrender. Usually, the- woman is the 
type that ‘trusts him perfectly.’ That 
is the favorite bait. Sometimes, she 
means blackmail. Far oftener, she 
means marriage, which is a millionfold 
worse. And——” 
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“And at such a time the man who is 
cornered must prove himself to be one 
of two things—a rabbit or a rattlesnake. 
There is no halfway measure, no com- 
promise. His whole future hangs on 
it. He must kill or be killed. He must 
strike and strike hard, with all the 
venom and heartlessness he can muster, 
or he will be captured, wiggling, futile, 
and squealing. It is one of the occa- 
sional times when chivalry and ‘good 
form’ do not exist. You are in such a 
corner now. Will you fight your way 
to freedom or will you—marry her?” 

“T love her,” said Graeme simply, 

“Good Lord! After this?” 

“T love her. I—I know now what 
you mean. What she must have 
thought, poor child! But 

“*Poor child?’ ” mocked Teunis Ver- 
planck bitterly. “It is you who are 
the ‘poor child.’ Or, rather, the help- 
less, quivering, invertebrate rabbit. Oh, 
if only you would let me help you! 
[ belong to the rattlesnake breed my- 
self, God be praised! That is why I 
was permitted to marry your sweet 
grandmother, instead of one of a dozen 
women who tried this same prettily 
feminine trick on me in some of its 
thousand variations. Sometimes a 
woman will slump limply down upon 
a man’s pity. Sometimes she will 
threaten to kill herself. Sometimes she 
will vow she is compromised. Some- 
times But what is the use of go- 
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ing through the nauseatingly endless 
list? It all comes to the same thing. 
And the man who lacks the strength 
to hit back and hit back hard and keep 
on hitting back, forgetful of her sex 
armor ws 

“IT love her,” said Prentiss simply. 
“And I know her as you can’t possibly 
know her. If she was afraid of me 
to-day, I shall make it my life aim to 
see that she shall never be afraid of 
me again. And J——” 

“As you will!” snapped Teunis. “She 
is upstairs, somewhere, getting her tum- 
bled hair rearranged. Go back to the 
garage and tell Hendon I want him to 
be at the porte-cochére with this run- 
about in ten minutes. In the meantime, 
I wish to be alone. When you’ve seen 
Hendon, please walk over to the lodge 
and audit those farm accounts I left 
for you to see. It won’t take you long. 
If Miss Gale asks for you before you 
get back, I will have you notified. Don’t 
disturb me until then.” 

He swung on his heel and went back 
into the house, through to the veranda, 


- where, as he had expected, Viva Gale 


still sat. 

The girl had fought her tears away 
and had recovered some semblance of 
composure. Teunis walked over to her 
and stood looking down into her flushed 
face. 

Viva made as if to say something, 
she was not quite sure what, but’ she 
had no opportunity to say it. For 
Teunis checked her with a decidedly 
imperative gesture. As she stared at 
him in surprise, he began to speak, his 
voice rasping, passionless, monotonous. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Miss Gale,” he said, “you will for- 


give an old man’s rudeness? If our 
talk is not to your liking, pray remem- 
ber that it is for the sake—for the 
life happiness—of a lad who is dearer 
to me than I could tell you or than 
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you would care to hear. Have I your 
leave to ask you a question or two?” 

“Yes, sir,’ she answefed with the 
unconscious meekness of a_ scolded 
child. 

She was, for the moment, , wholly 
overawed by the ageless age and the 
weirdly compelling intentness of his 
tired black eyes. 

“Good!” grimly approved Teunis. 
“First, then—you ran away from my 
grandson, this morning, as you would 
have fled from some rabid beast, did 
you not?” 

She nodded, shivering a little. 

“Why?” he demanded. 

Her lips parted in reply, but Teunis 
added: 

“I mean, had my grandson ever, by 
word or deed, given you actual reason 
to class him among rabid beasts?” 

And, under the ophidian gaze of his 
strange old eyes, she faltered: 

“No.” 

“Has any man ever given you reason 
for such fear? Any man in real life? 
I don’t mean in such stories as pure 
young girls nowadays love so to read.” 

“No, sir,” she heard herself answer: 

“So? Has any man ever given a 
decent girl of your acquaintance the 
slightest chance for such fear? I do 
not ask: Has a man squeezed such a 
girl’s hand or has he tried to kiss her 
when they were sitting out a dance in 
some dim corner? Those things, by 
themselves, are harmless. And no man 
attempts them unless he thinks he has 
fairly good reason to believe they will 
not be resented. What I ask is: Has 
any good woman of your acquaintance 
had practical reason to fear that some 
man friend of good breeding would 
seek to harm her ?” 

“J Not that I know of, sir,” 
she returned, wondering at her own 
meekness. 

“Then, madam,” Teunis burst forth 
in a momentary blaze of indignation, 
“why, in Heaven’s name, did you sus- 
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pect my grandson of such a filthy in- 
tent ?” 

She tried to speak, but there were 
no words. Nor, to her amaze, were 
there any ideas wherewith to shape 
them. 

“Or,” pursued Teunis, speaking very 
slowly, “did you hope that, by pretend- 
ing to suspect it, you could perhaps 
induce him to—make amends ?” 

“You dare to think that?” she flared, 
timidity swept away for the time by 
wholesome wrath. “You dare to think 
that? Oh! I . 

“No,” he corrected, his aged eyes 
boring into the very soul of her, “I do 
not think it. And I ask your pardon 
that I did. I was wrong. And, in a 
way, I am glad. But if you will for- 
give my saying so, you are something 
that is, to my mind, far worse than a 
knave. You are a fool.” 

To his stark astonishment, his iron- 
bludgeon affront struck no spark of 
resentment from her. Instead, she sat 
for a time silent, smoothing out the 
folds of the sweet white dress that she 
had so blithely donned for conquest 
that morning. At last she said, her 
voice not wholly under control: 

“Yes, I know I am a fool. I see I 
am. Just the same, I don’t know why 
I’m not angry with you for saying so. 
But—but somehow I thank you for it. 
It’s a good thing to know, I suppose. 





And I'd never have known—but for 
you.” 

“Yes,” he assented judiciously, “it 
was necessary to operate. I have tried 


to do it as gently as I could, but still 
too roughly for comfort. I rather like 
your spirit, Miss Gale. I am older than 
most of you people of the new genera- 
tion will ever live to be. May I tell 
you something that the years have 
taught me, something that may save 
you from peril—real peril, not the bogy 
peril bred in a prurient imagination? 
May I speak? I will be brief.” 

She bowed her head, swallowing back 





a sob that would not be entirely con- 
quered. 

Teunis’ gaze wandered out over the 
forest-girt lawns, his dry voice soften- 
ing as he began his lecture. 

“You have been judging human na- 
ture—chiefly man nature,” he said 
gently, “from the stories you have read, 
the plays you have seen. I know that, 
without even asking what you read or 
see. For you are like the rest. You 
will never learn anything about human 
nature until you study it at firsthand 
and for yourself. You will keep on 
misjudging men by the standards of 
storybook characters who never lived 
except in their authors’ purblind twenty- 
twa-caliber brains. 

“Human nature does not change. It 
cannot change—any more than God can 
change. It is the same to-day as when 
Adam was shapen. If you had taken 


the trouble to study human nature from 
the people around you, instead of from 
fiction, you would long ago have been 


able to tell the difference between a 
man and a brute. You would have 
saved my dear boy from a cruel insult 
and yourself from fright and bitter hu- 
miliation. Are you wise enough—are 
you great enough—to profit by to-day’s 
lesson ?” 

“I’m not wise,” she said, “and I’m 
not great. I’m what you said I was. 
I am a fool. But—perhaps I’m not the 
very worst type of fooi—the type that 
makes the same shameful blunder 
twice.” 

“T am glad,” he said gravely. “And 
now, as I suppose you will scarcely care 
to face Graeme again, I will have my 
chauffeur drive you over to Monroe. 
And—once more, | am glad.” 

“Thank you,” she said in a very 
small, very subdued voice. 

“It is the custom,” he replied, “for 
patients to thank the surgeon. But only 
with their lips. In their hearts, they 
hate him, every time wet weather 
makes the sewn-up wound twinge. 
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There is likely to be much wet weather 
in your near future, Miss Gale. How- . 
ever, that is no affair of mine—or of 
my grandson’s,” 

“But——” 

“Here comes my chauffeur with the 
runabout,” said Teunis. “Let me help 
you down the steps te the car. He will 
take you to your destination in Monroe 
in less than half an hour. He will also 
take my regrets that my grandson has 
been unavoidably detained from attend- 
ing the house party, because of a sud- 
den illness of my own. You and my 
grandson will scarcely care to meet 
again after what has happened. I have 
explained the situation to him. It will 
be much easier for you both if ts 

“Yes,” she agreed, panic-scourged. 
“T—I can’t see him again. Of course. 
And—and thank you ever and ever so 
much. I mean it, Mr. Verplanck. Even 
when the wound smarts in wet weather 
—and it’s already the wettest of wet 
weather—I think I’ll have sense enough 
to thank the surgeon who cured me. 
Good-by, sir.” 

Very bravely indeed she held out her 
hand to her adversary. Still more 
bravely she forced her eyes to meet 
his and to smile strickenly up into them. 

“Miss Gale,” said Teunis, holding the 
unsteady hand lightly in his-own dusty 
grasp, “you will let an old, old man 
tell you that you are a good soldier— 
a good sportsman—a—good duelist? 
Somewhere among your ancestors there 
was a gallant gentleman—or, far more 
likely—a gallant gentlewoman. I salute 
a hero’s descendant.” 

With infinite grace, the slender old 
body bent, and the thin old lips brushed 
the girl’s fingers. 

Teunis helped her into the car, gave 
a curt direction to the chauffeur, and 
stood uncovered in the roadway as the 
automobile whizzed out into the main 
road. 

At length he turned away. Not 
knowing that he spoke, he began pres- 
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ently to think aloud, after the manner 
of the aged. 

“It was a good fight,” he mumbled, 
“and I have won it. With her help, 
with the help of my foe. But—it is a 
sorry triumph to crush a butterfly.” 

Graeme Prentiss came out on the 
veranda from the rear of the house. 

“I’ve gone over the accounts at the 
lodge, sir,” said the lad. “They’re all 
right. Where is Viva? MHasn’t she 
come downstairs yet?” 

“She has gone.” 

“Gone?” echoed Graeme 
“Gone where ?” 

“To Monroe. To the house party. 
I sent Hendon with her. She has very 
wisely decided that she does not feel 
capable of seeing you again.” 


blankly. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Graeme stared heavily at his grand- 
father, scarce comprehending. Then he 
said: 

“She has gone on—without me? She 
says she doesn’t want to see me again? 
Why ?” . 

“It was my suggestion,” confessed 
Teunis, “that Hendon drive her over 
to Monroe. I suggested, too, that it 
might be most embarrassing for you two 
to meet, after what has happened. She 
agreed to both propositions. Also, I 
took the liberty of sending word to 
your hosts that a sudden indisposition 
of mine would keep you from the house 
party. If you will trouble yourself to 
think it over for a few moments, you 
will see I acted wisely throughout.” 

Prentiss’ tanned face began to red- 
den. His eyes still met his grand- 
father’s unflinchingly, but their wont- 
edly good-tempered gaze was akin to 
impotent wrath. 

“You—you sent her from your 
house?” he managed to say, in a stifled, 
forcibly repressed voice. “You sent her 
away like that? And you—you told a 
—a falsehood about being ill in order 
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to keep me from following her? Grand- 
dad!” 

“My little friend,” returned Ver- 
planck steadily, “do you realize that 
you have practically accused me of ly- 
ing? If you were a few years younger, 
I should send you supperless to bed for 
that. If J were a few years younger, 
I should knock you down for it.” 

“Wasn’t it a falsehood?” sulkily per- 
sisted Graeme. 

“No,” rasped Teunis. “It was not. 
I do not tell lies—not because it is a 
sin, but because it implies fear, and I 
am not afraid. If I chose to tell a lie, 
I should do so. No one has any more 
right to the contents of my brain than 
to the contents of my safe. A man who 
is not ashamed to lock his safe to pre- 
vent folk from robbing it need not be 
ashamed to tell a lie to prevent folk 
from robbing his mind of its secrets. 
I am not-speaking of unnecessary lies, 
mind you. To tell an unnecessary lie 
is tempting Providence. Besides, it 
spoils one’s skill for needful lies. As 
a matter of fact, I did not tell a lie 
in saying you are kept at home because 
I am seriously indisposed. I am seri- 
ously indisposed—to let you go there 
and make a further idiot of yourself. 
Also, I have a bad twinge of gout to- 
day, as my carrying this cane ought to 
prove to you. Altogether, you will ob- 
serve that I told the truth, as is my 
hopelessly old-fashioned. habit; also, 
that I am waiting with commendable 
patience for your apology.” 

“I am sorry, sir, that I misunderstood 
you,” replied Graeme, very stiffly. 

His grandfather nodded, dismissing 
the incident; then went on to say, in 
grudging admission: 

“T owe you an apology, too, lad. Not 
for what I have said, but for what I 
have thought. Frankly, an hour ago I 
believed Miss Gale to be a cheap little 
adventuress. Then I regarded her as 
the most dangerous form of fool—for 
a fool is fiftyfold more of a menace 
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to humanity that is any blackleg. Well, 
I was wrong. She is neither a blackleg 
nor an imbecile.” 

“T scarcely expected such gushing 
praise of her from you,” said Graeme 
crossly. 

“T was wrong,” pursued Teunis, with 
no sign of noting the younger man’s 
elephantine sarcasm. “She is a girl who 
shows flashes of breeding, of brains, 
of—of ancestry.” 

“T could have told you that, sir,” 
muttered Graeme, still ungraciously, but 
somewhat mollified. 

“I am sorry, then, that you did not. 
For it was chiefly on your report of 
her that I based my original estimate. 
I have had to change my opinion of 
her and to reproach myself for bad 
judgment. Self-reproach is like a tur- 
nip flung from the gallery at a starving 
actor. It is humiliating—but whole- 
some.” 

“Tf you grant that I was right 

“IT do not. She is not the girl you 


thought she is,” contradicted his grand- 


father. “If she were—if any girl were 
what her adoring lover thinks her—she 
would divide her time between the 
angels’ choir and an imbeciles’ home. 
She is not the impossible paragon you 
thought her. She is not the aoatiien 
minx J thought her. We were both 
mistaken. She shows traces of good 
blood and of better sense.. The sense 
comes to her, direct, from the father 
who began life on a brewer’s wagon and 
at last owned the brewery. No man 
without transmissible genius could have 
done that. The blood comes from 
Well, who am I, to exhume family skel- 
etons? If men of good blood were also 
men of good morals—or if women of 
low birth were always unattractive— 
there would be none of these puzzling 
ancestral throwbacks iike your friend 
Miss Gale.” 

“Then,” put in Graeme, waiving these 
scurrilous maunderings and _ harking 
back to his grandsire’s earlier admis- 


sion, “I take it you don’t object to 
my——”” 

“To your marrying her if she will 
accept you?” Teunis caught him up. “I 
assuredly do. Not that I have any 
legal right to or that I should let it 
make any outward difference between 
us. But, since you ask me, I do ob- 
ject. A flash of gunpowder will not 
burn all day. An occasional flash of 
common sense and of ancestral breed- 
ing will not wipe out an inferior strain 
or atone for an upbringing based on 
false ideals. And it most emphatically 
will not wipe out Dan’l Gale and his 
character heritage. You asked my 
opinion, so I a 

“I am sorry,” said Graeme quietly, 
“because I am going over to the house 
party at Monroe to-day. And while I 
am there, I am going to ask her to be 
my wife.” 

The ancient face contracted sharply 
beneath its bland mask. 

“In other words,” retorted Verplanck, 
“you are going to ask her to regard 
you as Romeo instead of as—Tarquin? 
Is that not a somewhat sudden shifting 
of réles?” 

“I wish you had not said that, sir,” 
answered Graeme, striving to speak 
with his wonted respect. “You make 
it rather hard for me to remember all 
I owe you.” 

“When one has to try to remember 
what he owes another,” said Verplanck, 
“it is time for the debt to be canceled. 
I freely acquit you of yours. As for 
Miss Gale—if you are not cured by 
what happened this morning, you are 
incurable. So I shall not waste words 
in arguing that point. No, or in point- 
ing out the position in which you will 
put yourself by pursuing her when she 
understands that you and she are to 
meet no more. [I shall merely touch 
on her own side of the case. You claim 
that you care for her. She has left 
here in burning mortification, in a state 
of mind in which the very thought of 
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you is enough to make her flush with 
embarrassment. In the face of that, 
you intend to add to her discomfiture 
by thrusting your presence upon her 
at such a time! If you must do it, I 
have no means to prevent you, but I 
am sorry—for her.” 

Graeme shifted his feet irresolutely. 
His quick imagination was visualizing 
his next meeting with the girl who must 
even now be undergoing tortures of 
shame on account of the morning’s 
series of blunders. 

“J—I think I'll go back to town, sir,” 
he said at last, “if you'll lend me a car. 
Vandergrifft is starting to-night on a 
week’s cruise to Maine. He wanted 
me to go along.” 

Teunis Verplanck sighed in pure re- 
lief. Yet, again, the simile of a broken 
butterfly recurred to him, much to his 
annoyance. He was finding the duel 
so pitifully easy as to make him half 
sorry for his puny little adversary. 

Only the memory of Dan’l Gale 
nerved him to any sparkle of joy in 
his triumph. He was petty enough to 
wish that Gale could know of this morn- 
ing’s happenings—of the girl’s under- 
bred idiocy, not of the way she had 
behaved afterward, for even Dan’! Gale, 
he felt, would have had sense enough 
to be proud of her for that. 


CHAPTER X. 


The chief differences between a week- 
end house party of a certain prevalent 
sort and a week-end at a summer hotel 
are threefold: 

At the hotel, the guest’s money goes 
to the landlord; at the house party, to 
the army of servants. At the hotel, 
one may choose one’s own associates 
and pursuits, both those joys being de- 
nied to the house-party guest. At the 
hotel, one has the inalienable right of 
complaint at bad service or at undesired 
food or noise, these being equally out 
of the question at a house party. 
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Wherefore, folk angle right avidly 
for house-party invitations and go to 
hotels only as a last resort. 

The especial house party whither 
Teunis Verplanck’s chauffeur was now 
conducting Viva was of the wholesale 
type. A hostess who had left Pitts- 
burgh six years “earlier, and who was 
only just beginning to “arrive” in New 
York, had succeeded in collecting a large 
and charmingly incongruous number of 
the kind of guests she desired. A host 
who was fast becoming a power on the 
Street had so far forgotten the hum- 
bleness that should be an attribute of 
every true American husband as to in- 
vite—for business reasons—four or five 
quite impossible male guests, on his own 
account and over the tearful protests of 
his ill-used little wife. There are such 
men. 

Which preamble explains why Viva, 
on the lawn that evening, ran into the 
very last man in the world she had ex- 
pected to see in so rarified an atmos- 
phere, namely, Hector P. Devlin, newly 
debarked from an after-dinner train and 
as pleasantly ignored by his hosts as 
if he had been the original invisible 
man. 

“Why, Hec!” cried Viva, stopping 
short as he accosted her on her way 
across the moonlit lawn. ‘What in the 
world brings you out here?” 

“You do,” he answered in perfect 
frankness. “Though I didn’t say so to 
Aliger when he invited me. I saved 
that as a surprise—for me.” 

“IT didn’t even know you knew the 
Aligers. Are * 

“I don’t. I only know Aliger. He 
introduced me to his wife when I got 
here a few minutes ago. But I'll bet a 
block of Bethlehem she wouldn’t re- 
member me if she saw me again this 
instant, and it’s a cinch she doesn’t 
know my name. You see, Aliger has 
been at us to subscribe to that wormy 
development scheme of his. We’re still 
conquetting with it. And I suppose 
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he thought it would make a hit with 
me to be asked here. - Well, it didn’t. 
But I came—because your dad told me 
you were coming.” 

“That was ever so nice of you, Hec,” 
she said, touched by the gay effort 
whereby he sought to cover his sense 
of out-of-placeness in his unwelcome 
and unwelcoming surroundings. “I 
don’t know many people here, either, 
and those I do know don’t interest me 
much. I’m glad you came. We can 
_ lighten each other’s desert-island soli- 

tude.” ; 

He laughed gratefully at the girl’s 
patently tactful attempt to put him at 
his ease. ~ 

“IT guess there isn’t much ‘desert- 
island solitude’ for you, here or any- 
where,” he answered. “You’re lucky 


if there aren’t six men killed in the 
rush whenever you show up. That’s 
the difference between you and me at 
places like this, Viva—you’re a parti; 
I’m only a party. That’s why it’s so 
decent of you to be nice to me here 


and offer to keep me from getting lone- 
some. But I’m not going to make toad 
pie of all your fun. I just kind of 
wanted to be where I could get a 
glimpse of you. I never see you any 
more. Now run along and have a good 
time. I’ll see you again, maybe, to talk 
to for a second or so before I leave.” 

“Tf you don’t mind,” she said kindly, 
“I'd rather stay with you. Have you 
seen the rose garden? It’s rather 
pretty in the moonlight. Shan’t we go 
to look at it?” 

“By the way,” said Devlin, as they 
moved along together, “I haven’t seen 
young Prentiss here yet. I thought 
That is—since you were here 5 

He glanced at her in furtive regret 
for his awkward speech; and he was 
the more regretful for his awkward- 
ness when he saw her upraised face 
turn a shade whiter in the moonlight. 
He read, too, the sudden pain that 
leaped unbidden into her dark eyes. 
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His lips had parted in a stammered 
apology when she spoke. Her voice 
was oddly muffled, and she talked rap- 
idly. 

“Mr. Prentiss is not here,” she an- 
swered. “Mrs. Aliger got word that 
his grandfather is ill and ¥ 

“Old Verplanck?” queried Devlin. 
“Some one’s been stringing you. He 
isn’t sick—or he wasn’t late this after- 
noon. Spence told me the old gentle- 
man was talking to him on the phone 
for twenty minutes about that C. G. & 
X. loan. Said he seemed to be in fine 
spirits, the old fox!” 

“You are right,” she said, on sudden 
impulse. ‘He isn’t sick. And he has 
every reason to be in good spirits. Just 
the same, Mr. Prentiss isn’t here.” 

Something in her voice perplexed 
Devlin. Halting and facing her, he 
asked abruptly: 

“Viva, are you going to marry Pren- 
tiss? Are you and he enagged or any- 
thing? I’m not asking to butt in on 
what don’t concern me. But are you?” 

Dan’l Gale would have been proud 
of his daughter’s quiet nerve, as she 
answered without a tremor: 

“No, Hec, we’re not ‘engaged or any- 
thing.’ Why?” . 

“Because,” he blurted, “I lied to you, 
just now, when I said I came here be- 
cause you were coming. I came here 
because I wanted to watch you and 
Prentiss together and see if I could fig- 
ure out whether you and he were en- 
gaged. It wasa rotten thing for a white 
man to do. But when a chap is crazy 
in love, I guess he forgets to be white. 
And I’m crazy in love, Viva dear. I’m 
crazy in love with you. And I’ve been 
getting crazier and crazier in love with 
you ever since you were a kid. I was 
waiting for the best time to tell you 
so, but that time never came. And then 
I got the idea that you were in love 
with Prentiss. But since you aren’t, 
why g 

“But I am,” she broke in on his tor- 
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rent of words, speaking as if the tears 
were perilously near the surface. “If 
I weren’t, and if it all weren’t so hor- 
ribly hopeless, I suppose I wouldn’t feel 
so much like crying when you tell me 
you care. You see, I can understand 
what it means to you. And, oh, Hec, 
I’m so sorry—so sorry!’ I never knew. 
I never even guessed. I wish I could 
make it easier for you, Hec. Honestly, 
I never dreamed I meant anything to 
you.” 

“We'll forget it ‘meant anything’ to 
me,” he replied, the unaccustomed ex- 
citement gone, replaced by an almost 
drawling intonation that Dan’l Gale 
would have recognized as merely an- 
other and equally strong sign of emo- 
tion. “We'll just forget that. I don’t 
claim to be wise to women’s ways. but 
once give me a chance, and I learn as 
easy as a Chinaman. And I guess I 
don’t need a second lesson in the way 
you care for Prentiss and the way you 
don’t care for me. But I e 

“I do care for you, Hec,” she pro- 
tested. “I care ever and ever so much, 
I’ve always been fond of you, and I’m 
always going to be. Ever since I was 
a little girl, I’ve looked on you as the 
splendidest sort of a big brother i 

“T’ve read in books and funny papers 
about girls promising to be a ‘sister’ 
to men they hadn’t any better use for,” 
drawled the man, “and up to now I 
always thought it was funny, but it 
isn’t even that. Still, since you’ve cast 
me for the role of ‘big brother,’ why, 
we'll just inaugurate our big-brother 
movement with a question that a sure- 
enough brother has all sorts of right 
to ask. Do you mind?” 

“T don’t quite understand you,” said 
the puzzled girl. “But if I can make 
things easier for you by answering any 
questions » 

“You can. You said a while back 
that you care about Graeme Prentiss, 
and you said something about it’s be 
ing hopeless. And you sounded like you 


wanted to cry when you said it. So 
I’m asking: What’s the matter? 
Doesn’t he care for you? If he 
doesn’t——’” 

“He does care,” she declared. 
does. I know he does. But » 

“Well, then, what’s the trouble? 
Look here, little girl, I want to help. 
I’d rather help you than do anything 
else I can think of, and you know why. 
Perhaps I can help, too, if you'll tell 
me all about it. Won’t you? Where’s 
the hitch? If you two are in love with 
each other x 

“The ‘hitch,’ ” answered the girl, mis- 
erably comforted to be able to share 
even a fragment of her trouble with 
so old and so sympathetic a friend, “the 
‘hitch’ is—Mr. Verplanck. He 
Oh, I can’t tell you the whole thing, 
Hec—I couldn’t even tell dad! But he 
has an idea I’m not the sort of girl 
to marry Graeme. And the worst of it 
is that he’s right.” 

“Right?” echoed Devlin wrathfully. 
“The old dodo! Not the right sort to 
marry Prentiss, hey? Why, Prentiss 
or any other man ought to thank God if 
you looked sideways at him! Not but 
what Prentiss isn’t a good chap. I’ve 
been asking about him, and they say 
he’s white, clear down to the ground. 
I’ve got to grant that. But: if his old 
fossil of a grandfather is trying to crab 
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your happiness—— 

“He’s not a fossil, Hee,” denied -Viva. 
“T wish he were. It would be 
then. But he’s about the wonderfulest 
man I ever met. You said you wanted 
to. help me. Tell me what to do. I’m 
so unhappy!” 

“If any one hated me or didn’t ap- 
prove of me,” mused Devlin, “and if it 
mattered a whoop to me, I’d go straight 
to him and have it out. I’d get right 
down to cases and see if we couldn’t 
patch up a peace or see each other in 
a new light. And I’d do it if it was 
as hard as pulling wisdom teeth, too. 
That’d be my way out, and it would 


easy, 
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be your dad’s. But of course a woman 
couldn’t hardly be expected to go to a 
man like that, could she? It wouldn’t 
be hardly feminine, I s’pose.” 

“When a thing means as much to me 
as this does,” said Viva, “I don’t think 
it matters much to me whether it’s 
‘feminine’ or not. It’s done me good 
to talk with you, Hec. And—and you’re 
splendid. And—lI’m going to do as you 
say—though you’re right about it’s be- 
ing as hard as pulling a wisdom tooth. 
I really think I’ve learned more actual 
sense to-day than in all the rest of my 
silly life—and all of it from two men.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” acceded Dev- 
lin, with no great interest. ‘Men are 
good to learn from, Not that they 
know overmuch. A dictionary has no 
’ special amount of brains itself, but a 
lot of learning can be picked up from it. 
You—you won’t ever tell Prentiss I 
made such a fool of myself as to think 
I had a ghost of a chance with you?” 
he added wistfully. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Teunis sat on his shaded veranda, 
his old-ivory hands clasped idly over 
the old-ivory head of his cane. An il- 
luminated edition’ of Malory’s “Morte 
d’Arthur” lay open on his lean knees. 
Beside him on the veranda -floor 
sprawled Lad, his elderly collie. 

Bees were droning in the porch vines. 
Somewhere in the forest aeross the road 
a catbird was improvising a magic, 
liquid melody, interspersed now and 
then with a squawk of mockery at its 
own musical efforts. Above the close- 
cropped lawn pulsed dizzying ether 
waves. The breeze lay dead in the sol- 
emn blue heavens. The hush of sum- 
mer noon brooded mystically over the 
mountain world. The farther blue hill- 
tops seemed to drowse im their mantles 
of heat mist. Far above, the tiniest 
black smear in the azure sky, poised a 
hawk, as proof that nature is never 


really solitary and never wholly at 
peace. 

The day was the Sabbath, and it was 
fraught with the inexplicable air of 
surcease from everyday work and bus- 
tle that Sunday ever brings to the out- 
door world. 

On the mountaintop veranda, the still 
heat was tempered by altitude and by 
the green curtain of vines that cooled 
and filtered the outer atmosphere to 
something akin to comfort. 

Teunis, thanks to his thin white suit 
and his age-thin blood, was not op- 
pressed by the warmth, as he sat there. 
The collie, however, did not at all ap- 
prove of the heat. But for his yearn- 
ing to be near his master, there was a 
spot beneath the vines that would have 
claimed Lad .in such weather, where 
he had laboriously dug out a hole among 
the vine roots. There, half buried in 
cool, damp earth, the coolie could lazily 
have ignored the hottest day of the year. 

As it was, he panted vociferously— 
a dog’s only way of perspiring—and, 
at five-minute intervals, got up to seek 
some softer and cooler section of the 
veranda boards whereon to lie. Throw- 
ing himself down on this new spot, with 
a bump and a grunt, he would pant 
away another five minutes or so and 
then hunt for still another resting place. 

Upon the dry chir-r-r-ing of the 
cicadas and the moist panting of Lad, 
a new sound came to Teunis Verplanck’s 
keen old ears—a sound none too com- 
mon along that wretchedly rough by- 
road. Lad heard it, too, and lifted his 
hawklike head, while his tail smote the 
veranda floor in fluff-stifled whacks of 
anticipation. 

“No, Laddie,” Teunis quieted him. 
“Tt isn’t Graeme, old friend, Graeme 
sailed for Maine last evening—for his 
sins and for our greater loneliness and 
greatest ultimate happiness. It is some 
one who has blundered onto the wrong 
road and is paying for the mistake in 
battered tires:and strained springs.” 
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The chug-chug-chug of the laboring 
automobile had-drawn closer. And 
now, around a jutting edge of forest, 
appeared a smart runabout driven by 
a liveried chauffeur, who sat beside a 
girl in a shimmery white dress and a 
broad white hat and with a white lace 
parasol. 

Teunis Verplanck, shielded from 
sight by the vine screen, peered out at 
the car in surprised displeasure as it 


‘turned in at the driveway and he rec- 


ognized the girl in white. But there 
was no hint of displeasure visible in 
the myriad-wrinkled face as he rose and 
walked to the head of the veranda steps 
to greet the newcomer. 

Viva had dismounted from the car 
before Teunis could reach the veranda 
edge, and she ran up the steps to meet 
him. Even iw his newborn dislike for 
her, he noted how unflushed and free 
from shine or perspiration or even from 
make-up was the young face upraised 
to his. The heat of the day had not 
touched her splendid youth nof had its 
dust smirched her snowy garments ; for 
which Verplanck’s almost morbid sense 
of beauty was grateful. 

“My grandson is not at home, I re- 
gret to tell you,” were his first words, 
as their hands met. “I.am afraid you 
have had a long, hot drive for nothing 
—for less than nothing,” he amended, 
touching himself on the chest as he 
spoke. “If he had expected the honor 
of this visit from you, I am quite cer- 
tain that he would have postponed 
his departure——” 

“IT knew he was not here,” she an- 
swered, as if determined not to take 
offense at the implication in Teunis’ 
words. “That is why I came. I read 
in this morning’s paper that he was one 
of the crowd who went with Piet Van- 
dergrifft on that Maine cruise of his. 
May I sit down?” she finished, as 
Teunis still stood staring in perplexity 
at her. 

“I beg your pardon!” he exclaimed, 


, 


jarred back to his normal courtesy by 
her request. “A thousand pardons. 
Perhaps the chaise longue?” , 

Without comment, she took the chair 
indicated. When she was _ seated, 
Teunis sank into his own deep porch 
chair and eyed her in polite inquiry. 

“It was good of you to come so far 
merely to see me,” he said. “It is 
many ‘years since a pretty woman has 
flattered me by such an attention.” 

There was no fervor in the words, 
merely icy graciousness. The veteran 
duelist was but saluting his opponent 
at the outset of the bout, as the eti- 
quette of the field of honor bade him. 

Viva had drawn off her long gloves 
and was pulling them between her left 
hand’s. circling fingers. She gave no 
other appearance of nervousness. 

Lad rose ponderously and walked 
over to where she sat. Fearless, she 
put out her hands and took his shaggy 
ears between them, looking into the 
dog’s eyes with unaffected friendliness. 

“Careful, please!” ‘warned Ver- 
planck. “Lad is temperamental. He ° 
may snap. He is not fond of strangers.” 

“If he were not fond of this stran- 
ger,” she replied carelessly, stroking the 
dog’s great head, “he would not have 
come over here to me.” 

“Does ‘coming over’ to see people im- 
ply fondness?” asked Teunis pointedly. 

“And,” she continued, “if he were 
likely to snap, you would not have let 
him come so-close to a guest. Lad,” 
bending over the dog, “1 am afraid your 
master is libeling you—or else trying 
to use you as a scarecrow. He doesn’t 
know that you and I are going to be 
friends.” 

Teunis, from under his thatch of 
white brows, was watching the pair 
keenly. He knew that Lad seldom 
bothered to make welcoming advances 
to strangers, and the collie’s evident at- 
traction to the girl puzzled him: Un- 
willingly, he advanced Viva one point 
further in his estimation. For—though 
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he was not stupid enough to credit the 
hoary old lie anent trusting people 
whom dogs like—Viva’s cool disregard 
of his warning that Lad was danger- 
ous pleased the old man. So did her 
shrewd reply to his words of caution. 
He began to look at her with new in- 
terest. 

“Miss Gale,” he said, “you told me 
just now that you knew Graeme was 
not here to-day, and that is why you 
came. May I ask you, without intended 
rudeness, what your object is in call- 
ing on me? Grateful patients, I am 
told, visit the surgeon after their re- 
covery. But twenty-four hours is 
surely a record convalescence period. 
So I am in doubt “ 

“I came,” she answered, beginning 
again to pull her gloves between her 
looped forefinger and thumb, “I came 
because I had to, not because I wanted 
to. Do you suppose it is easy for me 
to face you after—yesterday? Don’t 


you know I could never have done it 


unless—unless my need was greater 
than my fear?” 

“Your need?” he repeated inquir- 
ingly. 

“My need of making you understand 
—of clearing.myself in your eyes—of 
making it possible for Graeme and me 
to meet again. Oh, I was so afraid— 
so horribly afraid—he’d come to Mon- 
roe, after all! And yet, when he didn’t 
—well, I knew then that I must have 
this talk with you. So I came here.” 

Teunis inclined his head in grave at- 
tention. 

“Mr. Verplanck,” she resumed, 
speaking with a sudden rush of impulse, 
“you don’t like me. I don’t ask why 
—because I know. Partly, you dislike 
me because I am of a wholly differ- 
ent class from yours; partly—mostly 
—almost entirely—because you are 
afraid Graeme cares for me.” 

No duelist of the eighteeneth cen- 
tury, seeing his antagonist suddenly grip 
his rapier by the blade and use its jew- 
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eled hilt as a club for belaboring pur- 
poses, could have been more thunder- 
struck than was Teunis Verplanck at 
these brutally direct tactics of his ad- 
versary. At a sweep, she had knocked 
aside punctilio, tact, diplomacy, all the 
established refinements of dueling. This 
was no polite exchange of rapier thrusts 
that she was devising, but a primor- 
dial hand-to-hand scrimmage. 

Distasteful as Verplanck found the 
new method, he was too valiant a war- 
rior to decline the use of any fair 
weapon. So, with a sigh, he relin- 
quished the needle-pointed smallsword 
he loved and used so well in favor of 
the bludgeon that his polished soul ab- 
horred. As he did so, he reflected that 
Viva’s rough-and-tumble’ tactics were 
probably a heritage from her boor of 
a father, even as he himself had in- 
herited his peerless mental swordplay 
from his own sire. 

“If I belonged to your class, Mr. 
Verplanck,” Viva was saying, in a voice 
whose steadiness challenged Teunis’ 
grudging respect, “if I were a grand- 
daughter of Teunis Verplanck, for in- 
stance, I could not bring myself to do 
this. A true gentlewoman—a woman 
with family traditions and early train- 
ing—couldn’t do it. You see, I had 
none of those traditions, none of that 
training. My father was a brewer. He 
began as a truck driver. I don’t know 
who my grandfather was, but if he’d 
been any one worth knowing about, I’d 
have known. re 

“Please!” murmured Teunis depre- 
catingly. “Please, Miss Gale!” 

“I’m not apologizing for my father 
or for Hector or for any of them,” she 
declared. “Dad -says it’s the finish, not 
the start, that counts in a race. Most 
men who started where dad did are 
still driving trucks or they are in jail 
or at the poorhouse. He began at the 
bottom, but he rose. He rose! If you 
think for an instant that I’m ashamed 
of him, you’re mistaken. I’m mention- 
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ing him and the rest of my forbears, 
so you'll understand better why I’m 
talking to you like this. Dad and the 
rest were too busy hustling themselves 
upward out of the muck to have much 
time to transmit any very wonderful 
traits of delicacy or refinement to me. 
Dad wasn’t getting New York streets 
named after him or carrying on the 
traditions of a colonial name. But he 
was forging ahead, so that his children 
would have~what he and his poor over- 
worked wife had missed.” 

“Very creditable, I am sure,” com- 
mented Teunis uncomfortably, “very.” 

“When I came along,” continued 
Viva, “they did all they could—he and 
mother—to give me the best in life. 
He had money enough by that time to 
do it. But money was all he had to 
do it with, and I had to do the rest 
myself. I felt from the beginning that 
they were shoving me up into a world 
where I didn’t belong, and that I must 
either learn the ways of that world— 
a lot more carefully than its own born 
inhabitants studied them—or else top- 
ple off again. I wouldn’t have minded 
the toppling so much on my own ac- 
count. But my staying up there meant 
so much to dad. It meant everything to 
him. He was so proud of it—and of 
me. It would have broken: his heart 
to have had me shaken off and back to 
where I belonged. So I clung on.” 

“You assuredly did,” approved 
Teunis. “But may I ask . 

“I suppose people who are born in 
your world do most things by instinct. 
With me, every step had to be learned 
by rote. And I’ve always beeri in ter- 
ror of forgetting to make the. right 
move at the right time. I knew I was 
there on suffrance, as long as I should 
behave and no longer. The least slip 
—a slip that wouldn’t mean anything to 
a girl who belonged—would have lost 
everything for me. The worst problem 
was—men.” 

“Men?” 


“Yes. You see, men regard girls in 
their own class with a respect that is a 
part of themselves, but when they meet 
girls from another class, they—investi- 
gate. And the girl who is investigated 
is lost. So I made up my mind at the 
start to outdo every girl I know in pro- 
priety and in watchfulness. Other 
girl’s mothers and older sisters tell 
them about men. I have no sisters. 
And my mother didn’t know a thing 
about the kind of men I was to meet 
in your world. So I had to get my 
guidance where I could.” 

“From books?” queried Teunis, be- 
ginning to be mildly interested. “From 
books, as I suggested yesterday ?” 

“From books,” she assented, “as you 
told me _ yesterday. Those books’ 
authors wrote as if they knew all about 
their subject, and I tried to profit by 
them.” 

“You most certainly did,’ he ad- 
mitted, with something like the ghost 
of a sneer in his dead old voice. 

“How could I know I was mis- 
taken?” she challenged. “What was 
there to tell me? I was sure I had 
found the right guidance. It all worked 
out that way. “Then I met Graeme, and 
something inside of me kept saying he 
was clean and honorable and fine. But 
every word I had read told me no 
man was. So yesterday when—when 
he——” 

Teunis cleared his throat slightly and 
dismissed the conclusion of her sentence 
with a wave of the hand. 

“T have explained to you how I hap- 
pened to merit your term of fool yes- 
terday,” she continued, “and why I am 
not likely to be the same kind of fool 
again. I had to tell you. Not that you 
will dislike me any the less, but be- 
cause you will understand me better.” 

“My dear young lady,” he interposed, 
“that is the second time you have ac- 
cused me of disliking you. Why do 
you’ imagine so absurd a thing?” 

“If you don’t mind, Mr. Verplanck,” 
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she eluded his effort to shift the sub- 
ject, “we’ll come back to that in a min- 
ute or two. You see now why I be- 
haved so idiotically and that I won’t 
do it again. It isn’t on the free list— 
to be a fool. Dad says we have to 
pay heavier for follies than for crimes, 
and he’s generally right in the things 
he says. I’ve had to pay for yesterday 
by making Graeme despise me; by mak- 
ing him see I’m not the ‘wonder girl’ 
he called me once; by letting him think 
I have a horridly vile imagination and 
everything. I don’t suppose I could 
wipe out all that in a hundred years 
or make him feel toward me the way 
he used to. But I——” 

“Pardon me,” Teunis intervened, 
“may I ring for a fan or something 
for you to drink? It is so warm to- 
day. So unseasonably of 

“But I am going to try to, if it takes 
me all my life,” went on Viva, break- 


ing again through his deft guard and 
boring in to the attack. 


“I am going 


to because I care—because I never ~ 


cared for any one till now—because I 
know in my heart that there can never 
be any one but Graeme. You see, I 
tell you this very brazenly, because it’s 
part of the penance I have set myself. 
And I 4 

“Youth is so marvelous,” philoso- 
phiz@d Teunis. “It is so passionately 
sure that life cannot go on except in 
company of the man or the one 
girl, Then, when that is denied them, 
they nurse their hopelessly fractured 
hearts for a handful of weeks—or 
months—or years—and afterward they 
marry some other man or some other 
girl. And, to their boundless amaze, 
they find that one wife or one husband 
is pretty much like any other wife or 
any other husband, and they live in 
placid smugness with the substitute 
helpmate to the end of their days. 
Quite as happily as with id 

“Did you?” demanded Viva. 

“Did I—what?” he asked, confused. 
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“Did you give up the girl who was 
all the world and heaven and hell to 
you and settle down later in a ‘placid 
smugness’ with some lesser woman?” 

“Really, Miss Gale,” protested Teunis 
coldly, “I cannot see how my private 
history can in any way a 

“Don’t you?” she insisted. “Well, 
we're talking of my private history, and 
you are assuring me that I’d be as 
happy with any one else as with Graeme. 
Would you have beea as happy with 
some other woman than Graeme’s 
grandmother? Tell me. It’s a fair 
question.” ? 

The sternly crushing. retort that 
sprang to the thin lips somehow died 
unuttered. Athwart the blue-mist haze 
of the hills, a memory stole back into 
the battered old heart—a memory of 
the dove-eyed damsel in the absurd 
poke bonnet with whom he had been 
wont to ramble hand in hand over this 
wilderness estate of his in the cool 
twilights of other years, years when 
the nearest railroad train had been 
thirty miles away, when the nearest 
catamount and black bear had been not 
a mile distant in the mountain forest. 

She had been so dainty, so shyly 
adorable, that quaint little fragile wife 
of his, the gentle girl who had tamed 
the fire of his spirit by dint of her own 
sweetness—the girl who had _ fallen 
asleep so naturally, so quietly, one sum- 
mer day at sunset, during the third year 
of their gloriously happy married life! 

It irked Teunis Verplanck that this 
ultra-modern woman of the people, in 
her challengingly becoming white dress 
and modish lace hat, should have dared 
awaken those sacred memories of more 
than half a century agone. It irked 
him still more that, between her fresh 
youth and his own miserable age, this 
lavender-breathed vision should hover 
now, like something almost tangible. 

A million times, in the long, sleepless 
nights of nearly sixty years, Teunis 
Verplanck had striven prayerfully to 
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conjure up before his mental view the 
image of his worshiped young wife. 
And nine times out of ten she had ap- 
peared to him not at all or in vague 
and nonsequent sketchiness. He had, 
without effort or volition, brought to 
memory every detail of some casual 
acquaintance’s face at such times, but 
never, clearly, the face of all faces. 

Yet now it was so distinct that. he 
could almost have cried out with aston- 
ishment at its vividness. 

“We were very young,” he found 
himself muttering inconsequentially to 
Viva, his polished armor for the mo- 
ment gone; “at least, she was very 
young. And her youth made me as 
young as she was. I loved her., I could 
talk of my love for centuries and yet 
give you no fuller idea of it than when 
I say: ‘I loved her. Then—then I 
think God saw how unworthy I was— 
or any other mortal man was—of such 
love; for He took her away, from me. 
I have fancied, often and often since 
then; that I have met some one I could 
care for, but always her sweet spirit 
would whisper to my heart: ‘It is / 
whom you love, not she.’ And always 
I knew it was true. And now I am 
very old—very, very old——” 

He brought himself up with a start, 
noting that the tears were: brimming 
Viva’s eyes. For a moment he won- 
dered why. Then he realized that he 
had been mumbling—some nonsense or 
He could not clearly recall just 
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other. 
what—something about love. 
had made her cry. 

The old eyes lost their wandering 
look. The lips set tight again. Age’s 
momentary toll on the tired brain was 
paid, and the brief aberration was not 
only gone, but forgotten. It is the way 
of the véry aged, even of the shrewdest 
and most alert of them. 

Teunis Verplanck was again tensely 
on guard, ready for an attack from any 
quarter. 

“T regret if I have spoken with un- 


due harshness,” he apologized formally, 
still covertly noting her wet-fringed 
eyelids. “But my grandson’s_ welfare 
is very near to me.” . 

“It is just as near to me, dear Mr. 
Verplanck,” she made reply, and he 
wondered at the new and almost 
motherly gentleness that throbbed in her 
clear voice. “And I promise I will 
guard it as the most precious thing in 
the world all my life long if you’ll give 
it into my keeping. Yes, and your 
happiness, too, if you’lt let me.” 

“You are very kind,” he said, and 
there was ice in his tone. “But I have 
long since formed the habit of looking 
after my own happiness, and my grand- 
son has hitherto allowed me to provide 
for his, as well. Happiness, after all,” 
he explained, with a shade less coldness, 
“is nothing but an abstract term, denot- 
ing absence of sorrow. And Sorrow 
is Age’s bedfellow, like the uninspiring 
Abishag of Holy Writ. So I fear you 
have brought your wares to the wrong 
market.” 

Again she felt that he was trying to 
envelop her in a cloud of words, under 
whose cover he could shift the ground 
of battle. But—after his pitiful break- 
down of a minute earlier—she could 
not Spur herself to the faintest resent- 
ment or even to her former incisiveness. 
Nevertheless, she returned to the con- 
flict. 

“Graeme cares for me,” she said, 
“and I care for him. I have, perhaps, 
forfeited his love—perhaps not. I am 
trying to fight for it. If that is un- 
womanly, it can’t be helped. I am more 
like my father than-any of the other 
children, And when dad wanted any- 
thing badly enough, he went ahead and 
got it. That’s why he’s where he is 
to-day, instead of still rolling ‘empties’ 
into a truck.. I want Graeme. Not the 
selfish ‘I,’ nor the worldly ‘I,’ but the 
very best of me. And I’m not going 
to lose him until I must.” 

“May I ask, then,” inquired Teunis 
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coldly, “why you tell me all this? Or, 
indeed; why you have come to me at 
all?” 

“It’s because you are his grandfather, 
because he loves you and reveres you, 
because he would never be entirely 
happy with me if he -felt that you had 
not wanted him to marry me.” 

“And you?’ You would be heart- 
broken, too, of course, ” was the ironic 
query, “if I should withhold my ap- 
proval ?” 

“No,” she said frankly, “I should not 
be. Except on Graeme’s account. I’d 
marry Graeme, if I had my way, if 
all my family and all his family should 
cut us off. Of course I’d be lots hap- 
pier with your consent—and with dad’s, 
too—but it wouldn’t spoil my life to go 
without either.” 

He nodded grim approval of her flash 
of honesty; then said, with his former 
ironic inflection: 

“If you would be happy without my 
approval, why have you gone to such 
lengths to try to win it?” 

“Because I’d rather have Graeme 
happy than be happy myself. I don’t 
know just why, but I would. I never 
felt that way about any one before. 
And that’s why I’m not going to give 
Graeme a chance to ask me to marry 
him unless you say I may.” 

“Oh?” he questioned, in polite dis- 
belief. 

She got to her feet. 

I have wasted a great deal of your 
time,” she said. “I hope I haven’t over- 
tired you. I have lost my battle. _You 
don’t approve. You won’t approve. If 
dad were still a drayman, I suppose 
I should be melodramatic and’ say I 
won’t enter any family that doesn’t 
want me. But that’s not the reason I’m 
going to keep out of yours. I’m 
going to keep out of it chiefly so that 
Graeme can still come here to the home 
he loves and can still be the chum of 
the grandfather who is his idol—and a 
little so that the Abishag of Sorrow 


and you won’t have to be such night- 
and-day companions. Good day, Mr. 
Verplanck.” 

“Miss Gale,” said’ Teunis, punctili- 
ously rising and waiking beside her to 
the edge of the porch, “it is a pity—if 
you will permit me to say so—that your 
parents did not trouble to keep up the 
family genealogy. For, as I think I told 
you yesterday, one of your ancestors 
was very well worth remembering. I 
envy him—or her—such a descendant.” 

“Dad says we Gales are ancestors, 
not descendants,” smiled Viva. 

“The workman Duke of Dantzic said 
much the same thing in Napoleon’s 
day,” replied Teunis, laboriously escort- 
ing her toward the car. 

“He did?” she asked in real interest. 
“And who are the Duke of Dantzic’s 
descendants ?” 

“J As a matter of fact,” con- 
fessed Teunis, “I never heard of his 
having any.” 

“Good day, Mr. Verplanck,” called 
Viva, as the runabout whirred into mo- 
tion. 

“Good-by, Miss Gale,” he answered, 
hat in hand. 

“After which, he climbed the steps to 
the veranda with the blank sensation 
of a duelist who has been disarmed and 
rendered helpless and whose adversary 
has then unexpectedly withdrawn from 
the contest. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Graeme Prentiss, coming home a 
week later, found his grandfather al- 
most pathetically glad to see him back. 
He noticed, too, for the first time, that 
Verplanck was beginning to break. To 
him, Teunis had always represented 
eternal age. But his first glance; now, 
taught him that eternal age and extreme 
age are two totally different things. 

“Are you feeling badly, sir?’ he 
asked with real concern. 

“Badly ?” echoed Teunis with an al- 
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most guilty look from under the white 
thatch. “Why should I| feel badly, lad? 
As a rule, I try to keep my conscience 
moderately clear.” 

“T was speaking of your appearance,” 
laughed Prentiss. “I fancy ‘your con- 
science is pretty well above par. But 
you don’t seem well. The heat has told 
on you.” 

“It has not!” rasped out Teunis, who 
was as touchy about age’s ravages as 
any woman of fifty. “I am in capital 
health. Why should I not be, now that 
I have reached the age when needless 
health can no longer be bartered for 
worth-while pleasures? The old’ are 
always as healthy as they have any 
necessity to be. I consider myself in 
splendid condition.” 

“T’m glad, sir,” said Graeme. “Par- 
ticularly glad just now. For if- you 
were out of shape, I’d hate to leave 
you.” 

“Leave me?” repeated Verplanck 
hastily. “What is it? Another cruise? 
Or an onslaught on trout, with your 
headquarters at a camp where there are 
such horrible hardships sometimes as 
lack of ice for the champagne or a 
mosquito that finds its way inside the 
netting ?” 

“Neither, this time,’ Graeme told 
him, “though your second guess was 
nearer right. You see—Vandergrifft 
and one or two of the others have a 
chance to get into a cavalry company 
that’s recruiting over here for the For- 
eign Legion, and r 

“The Foreign Legion? What For- 
eign Legion? Is it another ‘prepared- 
ness’ plan or A 

“No, sir. France’s Foreign Legion. 
A lot of chaps we know are enlisted 
in it. Vandergrifft has been at me for 
a month to join it with him. I couldn’t 
see the use of doing it at first. I told 
him so. But I’ve been thinking it over, 
this past week, and I’ve about de- 
cided xz 











“You mean,” mumbled Teunis ex- 
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citedly, “you actually mean you intend 


Or 


” 


to enlist for the European War? 
are you trying to frighten me into 

“I’m sorry if it frightened you, sir. 
But you were a soldier yourself. I 
thought you’d be pleased to have me get 
a glimpse of service.” 

“You thought I would be pleased?” 
shrilled Verplanck. ‘To have my only 
grandson throw away his life for the 
benefit of some country not his own? 
To leave me desolate in my old age? 
To—to Graeme! Did Miss Gale 
put you up to this? Did she? Tell me 
the truth!” 

“Miss Gale,” said Graeme miserably. 
“Yes, she did.” . 

“I knew it! I knew it!* raved 
Teunis, his nerve and nerves alike shat- 
tered. “I knew she would try a trick 
like this to——” 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘a 
trick,’” interposed Graeme. “When I 
say that she put me up to it, I mean 
she hasn’t answered any of the six let- 
ters I’ve written her this week. And 
she was ‘not at home’ to me when I 
called there to-day. So Oh, what’s 
the use of holding an autopsy on it? 
It’s all over for me with her. And I'll 
forget it quicker if That’s all.” 

Long and silently Teunis Verplanck 
stared at his grandson, his once firm 
chin pendulous, his mouth sagged and 
twitching. Then he rose and hobbled 
painfully into the housé and thence to 
the telephone. His dry fingers fum- 
bled the pages of the telephone book. 
Three minutes later, he was saying 
humbly into the transmitter: 

“Miss Gale, this is Teunis Verplanck. 
My boy is—is going to the. war be- 
cause you won’t marry him. I—I hope 
you won’t think I am asking you to 
marry him to keep him at home. I am 
But when he told me just now 














not. 
that he was going, it dawned on me 
for the first time how I love him, and 
I knew what it must mean to you, too 








—you who love him. And I knew all 
at once that you were braver and finer 
than I, for you could let him go, and 
I cannot. * Will—will you make an old 
fool and a young fool happy, Miss 
Gale? I ask it for my sake as well as 
for his. And—and I think my dear 
boy wants to talk to you on the tele- 
phone a moment—in fact, I am certain 
that he does. Will you please hold the 
wire ?” 

As he tottered off to summon Graeme, 
the old man—again after the manner 
of the aged—began unconsciously to 
think aloud. 

“Yes,” he muttered, “it was a good 
fight, a good, good fight. But when 
Youth and Age battle, there can be but 
one result—one result. He and she are 


Duel 


giants—because they have love. I am 
a pygmy—because I have only wisdom. 
Her father has wisdom, too—more than 
I. For he knew, from the very first, 
that he could not win against her, and 
he refused to fight. The wise coward! 
How he will fume! That is one joy 
—such as it is. A good fight! Yet, 
all along, there could be but one result. 
Rabbit-or rattlesnake? Which will my 
boy be—rabbit or rattlesnake ?” 

He sighed tremblingly; then whis- 
pered to himself, as he moved on: 

“Whichever he is to be, it won’t be 
a rattlesnake. She will see to that. She 
isa snake tamer. She tamed—me. She 
tamed her father. A good fight. And 
I lost it. Lost it—and him.. But—but 
she did have an ancestor!” 


Mr. Terhune will resume his “Stories of the Super-Women” in the January 
AINSLEE’S with a vivid portrait of Josephine Beauharnais, ‘The Creole Empress.” 
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OPEN COUNTRY 


UN dusks of distance forward run 
To melt in breadths of grass and grain, 
Or gay in dew, or green in sun, 
Begemmed, yet humble, after rain. 


When fruited summer featly swings 
Her laden censers, royal sweet, 

How clear the insect chorus rings 
To time the dancing of her feet! 


But let relenting winter fold 
- In ermine snow the scathed fields, 
Then magic lies along the wold, 

And pearls of price each runnel yields. 


Loveland an open country lies, 
O Heart’s Delight, in sun or snow— 
Immortal summer in your eyes, 
In mine, the strength uf hearth fire glow. 
MartHa McCuLiocuH-WILLIAMS. 





OSLIN came back into the studio 
very thoughtfully—the studio her 
friends called “the Pilgrim Father- 

age,” because of its old furnitur 

ondhand—and its austere spotlessness. 
As she stood quietly, she made a pic- 
ture in creams and copper, with her 
bobbed gold hair catching the light and 
the vivid curve of her lips for the color 
note. Her large, strong hands were 
clasped in front of her. Her figure was 
strong and rounded and lithe. She 
wore heelless slippers, so that all her 


body was supported in natural ease. 


A friend, Martha Wilkes, had just 
dropped in on her way to the country, 
week-ending. She had pretended not 
to know why Joslin was staying in 
town, and had read her a homily on an 
entirely extraneous matter, as if it were 
the reason for her being stranded in the 
city. 

“It’s six or seven months since you 
broke off with that man, and it’s 
time you stopped brooding.” This was 
sheer cattiness; Joslin had never 
brooded for an hour. “And suppose 
you can’t feel all that big love for an- 
other man. It’s no reason for turn- 
ing hermit and overworking and all 
. that. People are speaking of it, too. 
It’s a shame—a girl of your attractions ! 
And I know at least three men who 
would be simply mad about you if you 
gave them half a chance. Alwyn Ber- 
ton, for one “ 

“Oh, poof!” Joslin had 


Joss, 


said. “And 
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anyhow, Martha, you do most strangely 
misconceive my reasons for being here. 
You ought to, know it’s sheer poverty, 
and all I’m brooding about is that I 
can’t get away. Here it is Friday again 
—and in August Friday is really the 
end of the week, the way everything is 
closed now on Saturdays—and every 
soul I know is off somewhere. I’m the 
only wretch left, and too poor to accept 
the invitations I’ve had. This is the 
third week hand running, and I could 
gnash my teeth! A chap at the show 
the other night said something about 
‘S. O. S.,’ and the other fellow asked 
him what ‘S. O. S.’ meant, and he said 
‘Soused Over Sunday.’ But I'll tell you 
what it really means, and that’s ‘Soli- 
tary Over Saturday.’ It’s beastly.” 
“Oh, dear!” Martha had said con- 
tritely. She really had a good heart. 
“Tf I had a speck of money over my 
fare——” 
“Tut, dear! I didn’t mean that. But 
I did expect to sell an illustration, and 
I got sold myself. that’s all.” 
Martha had departed contritely. 
Presently Joslin roused herself, 
walked to the back window of her 
rooms, and looked out. It was already 
six in the evening. The little flower 
factory had closed. Somewhere in the 
court down there, the spaghetti eatery 
was giving off arias and_recitatives 
from a phonograph. Some boys were 
flying kites on the roofs. A woman 
was reeling in a clothesline. 


I’m sore, 
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She came back to the front room. 
The outlook was even worse from there, 
upon a disreputable ancient hotel oppo- 
site, which—though the sign on it an- 
nounced it as a “Hotel for Gentlemen” 
—gave continual evidence of surrepti- 
tious frequentage by women, exclusive 
of the saloon on the ground floor, a 
frankly coeducational dive. Joslin 
stared over at the four stories of dingy 
windows, half hung with riddled Not- 
tingham, where sometimes crazy coffee- 
pots or stew pans were set to steam 
on the sills, The “gentlemen” evidently 
did a little in the domestic way. Most 
of them seemed to lie on or in their 
beds all day and to come abroad at 
night. As dark came on, the windows 
would show assortments of dim males 
in pallid undershirts, hanging out to 
view the enterprises of the street, which 
was made gay by the saloon afore- 
mentioned and by a lively fruit stand 
on the corner and by the surface cars 
and the L. Sometimes these men 
stared over, insistently, into Joslin’s 
place. They were the more insistent 
if they saw her smoking. 

For a few days the window just ex- 
actly opposite had been vacant. Now 
she saw that the room had a new ten- 
ant. The window was set open at top 
and bottom, so that the Nottingham 
screened all but the legs of the new 
He moved to and fro, as if un- 
packing. In time a huge leaning tower 
of a coffeepot came out on the sill. 
Joslin turned away with a shudder. 

“T can’t stand it! It’s more than’I 
can bear!” she thought. 

She felt hideously lonely. The bare 
thought of to-morrow and Sunday, 
spent here alone, when all her friends 
were in the country or at the shore, 
filled her with acute restlessness. And 
then, before she knew it, the restless- 
ness had crystallized into rebellion, 

“But! There are other lonesomes in 
town, feeling just -as I feel. Why 
shouldn’t we find one another—and not 


man. 
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be lonesomes? A combine against soli- 
tude—why not?” . Then she shook her 
head. “I don’t feel in a woman mood, 
and no man would see it the way I 
meant it. He'd think And yet I 
remember an O. Henry story, where a 
man and a girl did meet, on the way 
to Coney Oh, yes, surely! Surely 
there’re men in this big town, decent 
men, who’d thank their stars for a nice 
girl to wander around with. What’s 
the sense of sitting at home’ having 
blues ‘and ingrowing thoughts? <A 
frank explanation—— It would be a 
godsend to many a man, a little com- 
bine like that. Why not have a little 
initiative? And a little faith? And I, 
who set up to detest. conventions! By 
heck, I’m going to try it out! I know 
men—I can discriminate. I can pick 
the decent sort, who’ll see it as I mean 
it. I hate the idea of calling men beasts 
of prey, anyhow, I’m going to do it!” 

Fifteen minutes later, she fared 
forth. 

She had no plan. She would simply 
keep her eyes open and go wherever 
the mood prompted. The gods would 
send the right man. Her part was 
merely to be receptive. 

“Yes, receptive.” 

And already it surprised her’ to find 
how the load of loneliness had slipped 
away, leaving her buoyant and free to 
take this friendliness to him 
whom the gods were to send. 


sensible 


I. 


They saw each other at the same 


time. She was making for the prow of 
the lower deck—if the front of a ferry- 
boat can be called a prow. She always 
preferred this vantage point down near 
the water and close to the dray horses, 
who liked the ride as much as she. 

As the boat got under way, the breeze 
wafted back the girl’s clothes so that 
she stood like a Winged Victory. Her 
short gold hair, hatless, flapped softly 
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and heavily, like a little boy’s, her vivid 
lips were parted. The man began to 
look at her, and presently she felt his 
gaze and turned. He came a little 
nearer, but he made no attempt to 
speak. 

He was a big man, solid and strong 
and rather crude. Already Joslin 
knew him for the one. She knew it 
from the glimpse she had of his tire- 
less eyes with the tired marks around 
them, the sensitiveness of his in- 
domitable mouth, the simplicity of his 
good clothes, and the something that 
always proclaims a stranger in the city. 
She wondered how it would begin to 
happen. 

Twenty minutes later she knew, as 
the ferry neared the Staten Island side 
and every one was intent on the land- 
ing. 

“A wonderful ride,” he said, in a 
voice she at once liked. 

“And better yet, going back,” she 
said, and she startéd slowly for the rear 
of the boat, which would be the prow 
on the return trip. 

He came as slowly behind her. The 
boat got into the slip. A guard hustled 
aboard with his money box. Joslin and 
the man each gave him their nickel. 
There. was no one at the end of the 
boat. 

The first thing she found out was 
his habitat—though she guessed before 
he announced it in the far Westerner’s 
naively vainglorious way. It was a 
bond to start with, for she was from 
the same Far West. In fact, they knew 
some of the same people. 

As they neared the Manhattan slip, 
he asked her to name the restaurant. 
He wanted something regularly popu- 
lar and populous; atmosphere as she 
meant it meant nothing to him. Some- 
thing on the beaten highway, with a 
cabaret. 

Well, after all, it was a mutual-benefit 
affair, and she chose a place that satis- 
fied him. A taxi whirled them uptown. 


“as you’re helping me? 


“Now,” she said companionably, 
over the cocktail, “I'll tell you why I’m 
doing this.” 

She explained again the whole mat- 
ter, very thoroughly. He was im- 
mensely interested, and even touched. 

“And I knew there was some one 
who felt the same—and a stranger feels 
even lonesomer, isn’t that so?” 

“I was wishing to the Lord I knew 
some one,” he said. 

“Ah! And it’s nice it was you—a 
stranger and a Westerner! I feel sort 
of rewarded for making that little ef- 
fort. We don’t know how conven- 
tional we are till we set out to bust the 
conventions. Initiative pays.” 

“I’m playing strong to luck to- 
night,” he said. “Why can’t we make 
a little plan, just to put in the week- 
end going around together?” 

“Well—let’s leave that to chance. 
Suppose I bored you?” 

“You’re not going to bore me. I can 
tell you that much.” 

But she didn’t like plans. 

“We'll see how it turns out,” she 
said. “That makes it more of a lark, 
doesn’t it ?” 

They had an excellent dinner. She 
enjoyed him as she would have en- 
joyed a bracing breeze right off the 
Rockies, and her merry metropolitan 
talk diverted and interested him. The 
cabaret was bad, and she liked him the 
more for turning his baek on it. 

Later, the vaudeville they went to 
equally bored him. They left the 
theater after two numbers. 

“Do you know,” he said, as they 
stood on the street, “what I’d like to 
do? Only, I’m afraid you'll think it’s 
a, cheap proposition ” He hesitated 
and laughed. He had an engaging bass 
chuckle. 

“‘Now, see here, wasn’t it our agree- 
ment that I was to help you out, just 
Out with it! 
What is it you want to do?” 

“Well, I'll tell you You see, the 
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fact is Well, I like to ride in the 
subway!” At that she exclaimed gayly. 
“Well, then, what do you say to going 
on the subway down to Brooklyn Bridge 
and walking over the Bridge?” 

“Good for you! I’d love it!” 
she meant it. 

“Honest? Well, you see, it’s some- 
thing I’ve wanted to do for years. Say, 
do you mean you want to go? Say, 
you’re a game little girl, that’s what 
you are! You’re a brick!” 

“So are you, to like the subway and 
the Bridge. I’ve never walked on it at 
night. It’s a thriller for me, too.” 

“What? Huh!” And he chuckled. 

Of course, on the Bridge came the 
autobiography. But it was not lengthy 
or detailed. It was actually fascinating, 
with the little touches he gave it. He 
was self-made from the ground up. He 
had a power plant on the Shoshone. 
About once in two years, he came East. 
There were two things he was hoping 
for time to do—to see Europe and to go 
to Bermuda. 

All along Joslin had known.he was 
married. It was his second wife, and 
for two years they had been happy. 
Last year something had happened. 
Evidently it was another man. There 
had been a separation, and now a 
divorce impended. 

He still loved his wife. 
say that; she knew it. 


And 


He didn’t 


Joslin and he were standing looking 
over the parapet. 

“This is great!” he cried. “Your old 
New York is the town, by God! And 
you were the little sport to let me drag 
you down here.” He came closer sud- 
denly, and his hand fell lightly over 
hers. “I’m playing to big luck. You’re 
everything I like in a girl, and you’re 
beautiful. I guess you know you’re 
beautiful, little Goldhead, hey ?” 

“Oh, I’m a regular tearing, raving 
beauty,” she laughed, and slipped away 
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her hand. “Shan’t we walk back now?” 
She started. 

He was circumspect at once, but he 
didn’t want to go home. 

“Tt’s early yet. We can’t See 
here, you’ve not told me about yourself 
at all. I’ve talked all about me, but I 
want to know about you and your work. 
Art is something I don’t know much 
about, though I do know when I like 
a picture. And so you have a studio, 
and live all alone in this big town, and 
make your own living? Say, that’s 
fine! I like to see girls get away with 
a thing like that. Tell me, won’t you?” 

But she knew, even while she talked, 
that he listened less than he watched. 
The change had come. He walked 
closer to her, was more attentive about 
steps and crossings. He wanted to walk 
about Park Row, and they had ice — 
cream. He was at once more assidu- 
ous and more preoccupied, and he 
seemed never to take his eyes from 
her, although he pretended such an in- 
terest in the surroundings. His infec- 
tious bass chuckle had a caress in it. 
More than once he took her hand, 
though he let it go as soon as she tried 
to slip it away. 

In short, she was already decided on 
going home, and she said so, lightly. 
He didn’t object, but he insisted on get- 
ting a cab. 

“Then you must drop me at Wash- 
ington Square,” she said. It had been 
part of the pact that he wasn’t to ask 
where she lived. 

“Washington Square? 
staying near there.” 
a little red plush. family hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh. 

The cab had gone but a few blocks 
when he slipped his arm around her. 

“But you said you would under- 
stand! Oh, don’t spoil it all! Surely 
you’re not—surely you aren’t one of 
the men who never do understand! 
No, you’re a good, friendly Westerner. 
You know how a girl might like a little 


Why, I’m 
And he named 
of, 


’ 
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adventure such as we’ve had, just as 
if I’d been a man you’d run on to! 
You’ve been so nice! Don’t spoil it! 
Don’t make me wish I’d been a regu- 
lar conventional woman and stayed at 
home and been lonesome and blue! 
Don’t disappoint me like that!” 

“But, you see, you’re not like some 
man I’d run on to. You're not even 
like some other girl—none /’ve ever 
met, and I’ve met a few! Goldhead! 
Listen & 

“Don’t!” Her voice was clear and 
definite. “Just don’t!” 

For a moment she 
Then he chuckled. 

“Goldhead! Yes, you've got to lis- 
ten.” 

He began to plead his case. She was 
a sensible modern girl; she belonged to 
the class that didn’t have to pay any 


mastered him. 


attention to conventions, and wasn’t she | 


lonely just now, and wasn’t he?. And 
didn’t they suit each other, and weren’t 
they both decent folks? And she knew 
he had fallen in love with her at first 
sight. Something had led him to that 
ferryboat, to her, and something had 
led her to him Again he got his 
arm about her. 

“We've passed the 
cried sharply. 

“Yes,” he said softly, magnetically. 
“There’s a hotel uptown Gold- 
head, listen to me. Listen to me, dar- 
ling!” 

In the flare of a street light she saw 
his eyes—and his face was red. 

She was thinking very hard and very 
fast. 

With a little gasp of relief, she rec- 
ognized the hotel. As he wrote on 
the registry, he kept watch of her, and 
then he took her by the arm. She saw 
his signature, and after it, “and wife.” 
Her knees sagged, but only for a sec- 
ond. So that was how they did it! 

They were following a boy to the ele- 
vator. She stopped, just slipping her 
hand on his arm. 


Square!” she 


“T’m going into the women’s parlor.’ 
And she walked straight through the 
velvet curtains that hung over a door- 
way. She saw, however, that with a 
startled look he followed along the hall 
and stood waiting alertly. He sus- 
pected her. 

She knew the parlor had another exit, 
onto a side hall. She was as good as 
free. But she paused a moment, to get 
her breath. In fact, she felt a little 
faint. That signature! 

There was a big table with a mirror, 
and two blond women, rather nice and 
obviously sisters, stood there. One was 
powdering a nose evidently reddened 
by recent weeping. She was slender; 
the other was plump. 

The slender one suddenly sprang 
back from the glass with an exclama- 
tion, as if something startling had been 
reflected there. Another woman had 
just come through the curtains, lifting 
them wide open, revealing the hall out- 
side and the man standing there. 

“Alice!” cried the slender woman, 
clutching at the hands of the plump 
one., “Tom! Tom! He’s out there! 
He’s out there!” 

“Tom?” 

“Yes! Yes! 
Oh, Alice!” 

The plump one peered through. 

“He is! He is!” 

“Oh, Alice! Then he got the let- 
ter!” 

“Yes! 

“And he’s come!” 

“Yes, he’s come! He’s there, wait- 
ing for you. Oh, Ruth!” 

The slender one was tremendously 
agitated. 

“Then he’s—forgiveni me, 
Oh, do you think he’s forgiven me?’ 

The plump one began to soothe her. 

“Why, yes, dear, of course. Isn’t 
he there waiting for you? He’s come 
straight to the hotel. It’s all right. Go 
out to him. Go out to him, dear.” 


I saw him in the glass! 


He got the letter!” 


Alice! 


, 
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Trembling and blushing and laugh- 
ing, she went. 

Joslin, peeping beside the uncon- 
scious Alice, saw the wife throw her- 
self blindly, hysterically, into her hus- 
band’s arms. 

Only Joslin understood the look on 
his face. Alic: was evidently not clever 
enough to discriminate between expres- 
sions of violent emotion. She turned 
away, wiping her eyes. But Joslin was 
smiling queerly. 

Joslin calmly walked out through the 
curtains. The man saw her, and was 
instantly petrified. His eyes bulged 
with terror and mute appeal. His lips 
formed the words: 

“Go! For God’s sake, go!” 

She passed calmly by. 

She walked over to Sixth 
and took the elevated home. 


Avenue 


III. 


She awoke rather late next morning. 


Some mail brought her hopeful news, 


and she was soon at work. As for last 
night’s escapade, she dismissed it, not 
even trying to figure out why the man’s 
wife was at that hotel, though she did 
wonder how he managed about that 
entry in the registry. 

“Ugh!” she shuddered, recalling it. 

But she didn’t regret the adventure. 
She was not a regretter. 

As a reaction from it, 
did work unusually well right through 
till noon. But it very hot, 
enervating day, and when she stopped, 
she was tired. Gradually the sense of 
lonesomeness crept over her restlessly. 
Already the town began to seem de- 
serted. Again the flower factory at the 
rear was closed, and the spaghetti 
eatery was grinding out arias and re- 
citatives, which accentuated the soli- 
tude. The men who had been painting 
the house were gone, and the boys who 
flew kites, and the women who hung 
out washings, and the washings—all 


4 


however, she 


was a 
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gone; while the spire of Jefferson Mar- 
ket stuck up lonely in the flat, hot sky 
with a lost look about it, as if its clock 
told irrelevant hours, time not meaning 
anything in the city now. It was being 
lived only out of town. 

“T’'ll go downtown ~and sketch. 
There’s always something left going 
on around City Hall Park,” she de- 
cided. 

After her pick-up lunch, she was leav- 
ing the studio when she glanced over 
at the Gentlemen’s Hotel. There, in 
the window just opposite, the legs of 
the new occupant moved. A dreary 
man, fanning, rocked in another win- 
dow. Joslin shuddered, and hurried to 
the street. 

She sketched from the porch of the 
Municipal Building, then went down 
Broadway, and finally strolled into 
Trinity Yard. Some lonesome-looking 
people were sitting on benches. Alert 
visitors were “doing” the gravestones. 
She sketched some of each. 

Presently she was aware of a young 
man watching her. He was neither a 
lonesome nor a visitor. He was a 
fresh-faced, tall chap, very good look- 
ing, very assured, very well dressed, not 
above twenty-two or three. He might 
be the son of a downtown magnate, and 
it was quite likely that the elegant car 
standing outside the fence was his car. 
He was walking toward Joslin. 

As he passed her, his glance just said 
that he would the sketch. 
He was not so crass as to look right at 
it. He was really immensely attrac- 
tive, and there was no doubt of the 
challenge, just apologetic enough, in his 
laughing eyes. He turned to a path 
that brought him back near her in its 
curve, and he repeated the challenge. 
She gave no sign of even seeing him. 
He continued to walk, often bringing 
out his watch and glancing toward the 
Obviously he was waiting for 


like to see 


street, 
some one. 
A sudden gust of wind blew away 
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three of the little sketches from Jos- 
lin’s pad. He retrieved them, and with- 
out looking at them, he brought them 
to her. 

“Thank you,” she said. 

“Not at all.” And he walked reluc- 
tantly away. 

Now it seemed that he gave up ex- 
pecting whomever he had been waiting 
for. He made a little gesture of despair, 
gayly, as he saw the girl looking at him. 
He again approached her. 

“Do you believe in obeying natural 
impulse ?” he asked. 

She stared roundly at him. 
smiled. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Well, it’s my impulse to ask you for 
advice. My friend has failed to meet 
me. I’m stranded in town till eight to- 
night, with no one to talk to and no- 
where to go and nothing to do.” 

“Is that ‘your car out there?” she 
asked. 

He gave 
nodded. 

“Oh, if you feel that way 

“Oh, no!” he said quickly. “Were 
you going to suggest something ?”’ 

“Yes. I was going to suggest that 
you take a bunch of little kiddies for a 
ride—the kiddies that can’t go out of 
town because of the plague. It’s what 
I'd do if I had a car.” 

He seemed thunderstruck. 


Then she 


it a careless look, and 


Then his 
face lighted. 
here, I couldn’t 
bunch of kids and drive the car, too. 
Will you come along if I take them?” 

“As I’m in the very same boat you’re 
in—I mean, being stalled in the city 
with nothing to do and no one to see— 
yes,” she said, whole-heartedly. She 
liked this young blade. There was 
something tremendous about him. And 
just now he was tremendously delighted 
with the adventure her ingenuity had 
provided. 

She took him to a settlement where 


“See manage a 


she knew a worker, and they spent the 
whole afternoon riding three relays 
of congested-district children around 
Brooklyn and the Bronx. 

Of course he persuaded her to go to 
dinner with him. As for the eight- 
o’clock engagement, he said it was only 
some fellows, and he had _ intended 
going only because there was nothing 
else to do. But now the idea bored 
him. 

“Nothing bores you. You're not that 
sort,” she said. And, in fact, that was 
his charm, his enormous young energy, 
which turned everything to adventure 
for him. He had been wonderful with 
the children; he had enjoyed the after- 
noon as thoroughly as they, and almost 
as riotously, in that gliding, skillful car. 

‘But we haven’t got acquainted, you 
and I,” he urged. “It would be quite 
horrible to part now. A nice little din- 
ner somewhere—say at some inn out 
of town—and I'll bring you back early 
if you want to come. Please! You 
say you’re alone, and so am I. I’m 
really excited about knowing any one 
like you. The girls I meet are silly 
society girls. You're so different, and 
you’re so real!” 

“Nonsense! You meet every sort of 
all sorts of people,” she laughed. “You 
make it your business to do so. But 
you have been so nice, taking those 
wretched little kids— Yes, thanks, 
I’ll accept the nice invitation, just as if 
I were your big sister. That’s the way 
I feel about you. You don’t mind, do 
you ?” 

“T think it’s great!” he cried. “I 
tell you, it’s great, anyhow, getting to 
know an artist like you! ‘Sister’ goes!” 

“He’s really a glorious boy,” she 
thought. “I wish I’d met him last 
night. He’s really unusual.” 

She had never seen the inn before. 
It was more racy than she liked, but he 
said it had wonderful food, and so it 
turned out. And they had a booth by 
themselves—and they were ravenous, 
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He was a clever youngster, and he 
talked most divertingly and brilliantly. 
Plainly, he was something of a genius. 
It was amazing how much world know!l- 
edge he had picked up. He drank 
scarcely more than she of the’ one bottle 
of excellent champagne. Occasionally 
he dropped for a moment into a merry 
sentimentality, not in words, but in a 
look or a tone—fragmentary lapses. In 
short, he was a young blade. His man- 
ners were perfect. With one of his 
swift, profoundly apologetic glances he 
could quite melt one’s heart. She actu- 
ally discovered that he could sketch, 
and sketch well. He called her Sister, 
gayly. 

What, then, was her astonishment 
when, after two hours of this merry 
comradeship, he suddenly and impetu- 
ously cast away the little-brother-and- 
big-sister farce, and plunged into the 
most flagrant love-making of which 
Joslin had ever been the speechless ob- 
ject. He was as skillful in it as in 
everything else—as close to genius. If 
he had been twenty-eight instead of 
twenty-three, and if she had known him 
three days instead of half of one 
Well, as it was, the sheer virtuosity of 
him held her spellbound. He knew 
how clever he was being, too, but he 
was too thoroughly enjoying himself to 
be egotistic. He found names for her, 
for her lips and her hands and her yel- 
low, bobbed hair, that took her breath 
with delight. How funny, now, seemed 
the far Westerner’s meager and home- 
spun “Goldhead!” Still, it might have 
been “Goldie ;” he had spared her that. 
But this youngster 

“Stop!” she cried at last, between 
laughter and reproval. “It’s most 
astounding, and you can’t be over 
twenty-three—and I see you have a 
great future before you, but I won’t lis- 
ten to all this, you know! In a story, 
I'd devour it with yelps of glee, but 

No, you mustn’t.” He had taken 
her hand pleadingly. “They do these 


things in movies, but that’s just the rea- 
son they don’t happen in life.” 

“But that’s the wonder of the movies 
—they do happen.” 

He even got her other hand. He 
quoted some exquisite poetry at her, 
and he looked at her, and laughed up at 
her, from the tangle of his lashes. There 
was nothing of the sybarite about this 
look ; he was a magnificent young pagan 
or a young god of the pagans—if any 
of the gods were ever clever—say, 
Bacchus, though he didn’t drink. She 
felt in a whirl. Something in her 
revered something in him—his genius. 
He seemed all at once of her own age 
—nay, older. 

“Just one kiss,” he was saying. 
why not? You and I, free lances 
I have never kissed an artist!” She 
did not believe this. ‘And we ought 
to have that kiss. I don’t know why, 
and neither do you—it just ought to 
be. I swear, I swear, I won’t ask for 
another.” She did not believe that, 
either. 

His extraordinary eyes were flashing 
with challenge. After all, she was only 
five years older than he. The kiss 
seemed like an adventure out of the 
Odyssey; it had a tang about it. 

Joslin caught her breath. 

“No. No! You young pagan, what 
have you been saying? And I’ve been 
lissening——- No, I’m your big sister 
to the end of the chapter. And conie, 
now, let’s start home.” 

She was about to say, “Be a nice boy, 
do!” for she thought that would hit 
his vanity and bring him to see that 
she meant what she said—but at that 
moment she saw him leap from his 
chair, overturning it to the sound of a 
sharp oath. His gaze was not on her, but 
downward, into the big room beneath 
the balcony, where a party of four were 
just coming in, two men and two girls. 

“What’s the matter?’ she asked, 
alarmed. 


“Oh, 
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“Matter?” Unconsciously he gripped 
the back of her chair as he stared down 
at the newcomers. “My sister! That’s 
my sister! Good God, those people 
have brought her here!” 

Joslin saw at a glance. The girl in 
pink was a younger and feminine copy 
of the young fellow up here. The other 
woman was coarse looking, and as for 
the men 

“They’re not her sort,” she said, on 
impulse. 

“But in this place—here!” 

“Is it so terrible, this place?” she 
asked quietly. 

“Why, no decent woman ever comes 
here!” he said fiercely. “I'll have to 
get her away. By God, if mother 
knew!” He drew back from the cur- 
tain of the booth, fuming and rumpling 
his hair. “I must go down and get her. 
She'll have to come with me. But I 
don’t want a scene!” He pounded his 
hands together. “How in heaven did 
she get out with that crowd? She does 
the damnedest things!” 

All at once he became aware of Jos- 
lin, sitting very still, looking at the 
tablecloth. He leaned down quickly. 

“Help me to get her away! Do 
something! She won’t come for just 
me—she’s a defiant little thing—and an- 
other girl can always- Will you? 
Will you?” 














She looked up at him, steadily. Then 
she glanced down at the girl in pink. 
There was a silence. Then she rose. 

“Come.” 


She went downstairs and, bidding 
him wait beyond the fernery, she 
walked straight to the table where the 
four were now seated. She bent down 
to the girl in pink, friendly, insistent, 
smiling a little. 

“Your brother and I are here to take 
you away. You'll come, won’t you? 
You see, this isn’t just an adventure— 
in a place like this. It’s rather low. 
And”—she whispered—“we have an in- 
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side tip it’s going to be raided by the 
police to-night. That’s why your 
brother and I came!” 

The child in pink—she was not 
twenty yet—rose with a stifled cry. At 
that moment, she looked very like her 
brother. Joslin took her hand and gave 
the other three at the table a glance that 
somehow or other robbed them of 
speech or motion, and the two passed 
behind the fernery, where the brother 
waited. 

“Oh, Jack, I didn’t know it was going 
to be raided!” the child whispered 
loudly. 

He looked quickly at Joslin. She 
was expressionless. 

“Oh—ye-ah,” he said. “Well, we’ll 
get away first.” 

And they hurried to his car. ’ 

The child, fortunately, was smitten 
silent. The car glided many fitfully 
lighted miles and came at last to cross- 
ings. 

The youngster driving turned more 
than once, sending’ his shamed, vivid 
glances to Joslin. He realized now 
what he had said to her. She saw that 
he was bursting with contrition, with 
explanations, apologies. But already 
she had forgiven him. Only, she didn’t 
mean him to have the satisfaction of 
knowing. 

They came to the subway terminus. 
For a moment the car was held up by 
a congestion of traffic. Joslin turned 
to the child beside her and put her 
finger over the child’s lips, softly and 
very firmly. Then, noiselessly, she 
opened the tonneau door and slipped 
from the car. When it sped on again, 
she was running up the subway steps. 

“But he has a future,” she murmured 
before she fell asleep. 

Now, the odd part was that the place 
was raided by the police that night. 
The item was one of the first that met 
her eyes when she opened the paper 
next morning. 
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IV. 


Sunday was a fearsome day. The 
city lay in a vaporous stupor. Joslin 
gasped, and read the papers, and napped 
on the floor. After noon, a slight 
breeze helped a little, and she bethought 
her of going up to the museum to sketch 
the people who went to see the pic- 
tures. 

As she devoured such scraps of food 
as are found in the studio cupboards 
of the impecunious, she saw the win- 
dows of the hotel opposite, where male 
bare feet reposed on sills, and news 
sheets half hid the kimonos and braids 
of paramours. But the window just 
across from hers was, for the first time, 
quite open, and with surprise she saw 
that the new occupant over there was 
a nineteen or twenty-year-old boy. Evi- 
dently he was writing a letter. Once 
or twice he looked over at her, taking 
his time about it, too. His tall coffee- 
pot was on the sill. 


She dressed hurriedly and escaped 
the humid sordidness of that shredded- 
lace and dented-porcelain domain. 

She was sketching zestily and sur- 
reptitiously in the Morgan Collection 
when the artist Berton found her. 

“T supposed you’d be out of town this 


time of year,” he said, as he shook 
hands. She laughed. 

“How about you? You who own a 
country estate ?” 

‘Thanks for the Yes, 
a place. I’m here to meet some friends, 
who have carelessly failed to turn up. 
It struck me this might be a cool spot— 
but I didn’t aspire to running on to 
you. May I see “4 

He looked over the sketches. She 
tried not to look breathless, but he was 
really an artist. What he said next 
made her flush. 

“Ah! Splendid action, amazingly. 
Really, splendid. Why, you’re doing 
terribly good work!” 

He was a very dark man, with hair a 


‘estate.’ l’ve 


little thin on his forehead, of an easy, 
panthery motion of body, and with the 
eyes of the connoisseur. These eyes 
always warmed to admiration when he 
saw Joslin. 

“Don’t let me bother you,” he said. 
“But what do you say to meeting me 
half an hour from now and having iced 
tea downstairs?” 

“Tt sounds alluring. Thanks.” 

So, when she had sketched a little 
longer, she joined him, and they went 
down to the tea room. 

It was the first time they had ever 
been téte-a-téte. They had met often 
enough in studios and at exhibits, but 
never alone. Of course they had an 
inexhaustible ~topic, and she would 
gladly have stuck to it, because she 
learned something from his every word 
on art; but presently he slipped into 
personalities. Why was she in town? 
When she frankly told him, he lifted 
his eyebrows and beautifully cursed the 
art editors who didn’t “arrive” her. 
Often, he said, all one needed: was a 
gentle propulsion. He knew of three 
men who would receive any one he sent 
—or took—in. 

“Of course, I’ve never seen your. real 
stuff—except those. bits, a year ago. 
One can grow a lot in a-year. Would 
you mind showing me what you're 
doing nowadays?” 


“Oh, would I show you! Why, it’s 


sheer charity — Lg 

“Not at all. It’s charity to 
Those friends don’t come till to-mor- 
row, and I’m fairly suffering with lone- 
liness. In fact, when I saw you, my 
heart leaped like a fish at a fly.” 

They loitered an hour longer, until 
the big clesing gong clanked its six- 
o’clock dismissal. A bus took them to 
Washington Square. Her studio was 
close by. 

They went over her work. 
certainly the most helpful criticism she 
had ever had. She felt already grown 
inches. He was sure of the immediate 
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interest of at least two men, to whom 
he would take her to-morrow. 

As the waning light ended the little 
exhibit, they found themselves hungry. 
The restaurants around were closed, ex- 
cept the spaghetti-and-red-ink - places, 
which they didn’t fancy. 

“T say!” he cried, on an inspiration. 
“The delicatessens are open—why 
can’t I go out and get things? It would 
be really jolly, a bite up here. Would 
you mind dreadfully ?” 

“Of course not. It’s a brilliant idea.” 

They went down to Sixth Avenue 
and returned with many bags. As they 
came up the narrow stairs—it was a 
very old house—he said: 

“Ts no one at home? 
serted.” 

“T’m the only fellow here over week- 
ends,” she confessed. 

She had hardly said that when she 
regretted it. Perhaps it was only 
imagination, but she fancied he pon- 
dered this, and that after it his manner 
subtly changed. 

They put out her “colonial” table in 
the front room. He gayly set on it the 
things she prepared, and he hummed in 
a rich, suave baritone. Once he spilled 
something on his cream flannels, and 
she sponged the stain off. 

“Do you know,” he said, “we are 
really a color scheme? Your ambery- 
colored gown and your gold hair and 
the blue sash and your aquamarine eyes 
and red lips—and my cream duds and 
Oriental darkness——” 

“So we are! Mr. 
have howled with joy.” 

“Funny,” he mused, “the way we art 
people have to see harmonies, even in 
ourselves.” 


It seems de- 


would 


Whistler 


he looked over at the two in the studio 
peeringly. 

The two ate all their purchases and 
came to coffee and cigs. The air was 
terribly still; gaslight was impossible; 
they sat in. the semidusk. 

“Three men who would be mad about 
you—Berton, for one,” had said the 
pagan Martha, and Joslin had said, 
“Poof !” 

Well, for half an hour—at least— 
he had been showing her in a dozen 
ways that Martha had known what 
she was talking about. And yet he 
seemed to discourse of art. He was 
very subtle. 

“Joslin” —it was the first time he had 
used her name; there was a timbre in 
his voice like a cello string’s—‘Joslin, 
our color scheme has become a noc- 
turne.” 

“Yes.” 

“Yes, the dusky room, with dark 
blotches of undefined furniture, and a 
wonderful composition of semilight be- 
hind you, and your form emanating 
drowned-amber color, and the gleam of 
your teeth and your ring—and the 
dusky gleam of your hair—and your 
eyes, and your vague white hands 
Do I fit in, too?” 

She moved uneasily. 

“Your eyes are green in the dark.” 

“Oh, yes, people say they do that.” 
There was a vibrant silence. He put 
his hand on hers. ‘Nocturnes are the 
true harmonies. Night blends every- 
thing, makes everything perfect.” 

She tried to draw away her hand. 

“Nevertheless, I like daylight and 
out of doors. You didn’t see any noc- 
turnes among my pictures, did you?” 

He laughed softly. 

“Joslin, did you ever want to put 


your fingers on the strings of a violin, 
just to feel the harmonies lying in them, 
waiting ?” 
“Yes—I 
know.” 
“Well, do you know that you are full 


They sat down at table. 

Joslin faced the open dormer. In 
the hotel window just opposite, the 
twenty-year-old boy still sat writing. 
He was in his shirt sleeves now, a buff- 
hued shirt. He had red hair. At times 
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of music, like that—like the strings of 
a violin?’ And he took her by the 
wrist. 

“Don’t be French-paper-novelly,” she 
said lightly. “Don’t be decadent, as 
they say in that Tchekhoff thing—you, 
an artist!” 

He laughed again. 

“You are.a symphony. And there is 
one movement—the most marvelous 
movement that was ever created—wait- 
ing on your lips. Joslin, let me bring 
that music to life!” 

She tried to get free. He held her 
more closely by both hands. 

“You have lured me for two years! 
And you know it, and you have drawn 
away from me—and why? Because 
you know I call to you as you call to 
me! It is predestined, Joslin, a feel- 
ing like this between two people like 
you and me. It’s music, waiting to be 
sounded. It’s a picture, waiting to be 
painted. Joslin! I want you as I never 


wanted a woman in my life before! 


Our nocturne—our masterpiece—is 
waiting. Let us give it life!” 

In the sudden diffused, noiseless flare 
of something—neither of them realized 
it was lightning—she saw, in the win- 
dow of the hotel, the youth lean out 
toward them peeringly. In that in- 
stant, it seemed as if the whole world 
were affiliated with that place of sor- 
did, ghastly barter and sale. 

Che thunder that came, in one round, 
vast crash, set her free, and she pulled 
herself away from Berton’s grasp. 

“Harmony! Without love! 
lie !”” 

He leaped to his feet. 

“But we do love! We - 

“We hate each other,” she said 
quietly. “You know it. The only pos- 
sible thing between you and me is 
hate!” 

She saw, even in the dusk, the change 
in his face. Yes, he was feline, a pan- 
ther. And he grinned and came toward 
her. 


You 


She was not in the least afraid. She 
knew her strength. 

He actually wheeled the colonial 
table out of the way. His eyes were 
green in the-dark. 

As they struggled, the lightning, 
which had come all at once with all its 
gathered stores, played on them as in 
a scene in the moving pictures. The 
thunder made _a great battle in the de- 
luged skies. 

Three times he had her, and she had 
got loose. ' 

She had seized a long-necked piece 
of pottery, and he was poising like a 
panther, when there was the sound of 
clattering feet coming up the stairs, just 
distinguishable between the ending of 
one thunder crash and the fall of the 
next. 

They both stood as they were, mo- 
tionless, listening. 

Again, out of the thunder crash, the 
steps came clattering up, up the very 
flight of stairs to the studio. 

The door burst open. 

In the lightning Joslin recognized the 
rain-spewed buff-colored shirt of the 
boy from the hotel window. His hair 
flared back from his brow. He was 
white. His eyes blazed. 

“What are you doing to that girl?” 
he shouted. 

He strode upon Berton. He was a 
full six feet high and broad at the shoul- 
ders, like a gladiator. His fists were 
clenched. 

“Good for ? 
stammered~ Joslin hysterically. 

She put down the piece of pottery 
and sank on a chair and buried her face 
in trembling hands. Also, she was 
laughing. 


you! Good for you!” 


Berton had gone, sardonically. Jos- 
lin was right; it was hate. 

While the quick storm spent itself, 
the boy stood protectively by her. She 
had had her own little storm of sob- 
bing. Now she was herself again. She 
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reached up and took his hand. With 
the other, he patted her shoulder, 
brotherly. 

The thunder eased. The rain fell al- 
most in a minute to a mere soft driz- 
zle. Joslin stood up, laughed naturally, 
and lighted the gas. 

“Now tell me who you are,” she said, 
looking at the boy. 

But he was not looking at her. He 
was staring about the studio, in evident 
amazement. He even went and peered 
into the other room. Then he turned 
to her. 

“T don’t understand,” he said. 

“You don’t understand what?” She 
was equally at sea. 

“Why, you’re not poor!” 

“Poor ?” 

“No. All this is expensive.” He 
laughed suddenly, loudly. He was 
sober at once. “But that fellow 
You did need help, didn’t you? You 
wanted some one to come?” 

“Well, I thought you understood 
that, anyhow. Who are you? And 


how did you get in?” 

“The door was open.” 

“Oh.” The door was as old as the 
house; it often stayed open. “But you 
don’t tell me who you are.” 

Again he laughed. 

“I’m nobody. I’m going to be a 


writer. I came to the city to do the 
struggle stunt—and I started a story 
about you.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes. I saw you over here—and 
it’s such an old house—I thought you 
were poor and lonesome I was 
writing it when I saw—well, when I 
saw the row. I couldn’t let harm come 
to my own heroine, could I? The rot- 
ten devil! Lucky for him I didn’t throw 
him out of the window! And yet— 
the funny part is, I’d just got where 
you—where the girl had to be attacked 
by a man Well, it just shows how 
it’s true a girl isn’t safe in a big city. 
And I do want to be true to life.” 


Joslin was speechless. He stared 
about, wondering at the difference of 
the place from his imaginings. 

“You dear! You dear, dear boy!” 
she*cried at last. “And I can’t thank 
you! I don’t know how!” 

“Pshaw!” He blushed. “And say, 
I’d put it in the story that you had cut 
off your hair to sell it!” 

She laughed in sheer glee. 

“Well, I did.” And as he gaped, 
“Yes! Oh, it’s all the fashion, too, so 
no one knows. Why, my friend, I’m 
as poor as you! This stuff here is-all 
secondhand ; it cost nothing. It’s simply 
artistic looking. I’m a struggler, too. 
But now tell me, won’t you, why you’re 
in that hole over there? It’s cheap, of 
course, but 2 

He blushed: 

“Yes, two a week and leave to cook 
my meals. But is it a hole? It’s dirty 
and all that, but it’s for men ‘as 

Actually, he didn’t know! Gently she 
let in the light. 

He was overwhelmed with shame. 

“But why do the police allow 

“Why do the police allow! My dear 
boy! Yes, you’re a stranger to the city! 
But listen. Downstairs there’s a tiny 
back room—I have the renting of it 
while Mrs. Allen is away—and it’s two 
a week and leave to cook your meals. 
Get away from that vile place. You 
can’t learn anything true to life over 
there. It’s death, over. there. You'd 
have found out at once, of course, but 
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— And we all struggle together, 
over here.” 

He moved over that very night, and 
the next day she was going to help 
him make it “artistic.” 

“I’ve found something! I’ve found 
something!” was her lullaby to herself 
that night. “There are men who do 
feel right about the girl who’s alone 
in a big city. One out of four—but 
one! Yes, even if he’s only twenty 
years old! Oh, but it’s good to get 
back one’s faith! It’s good, good!” 





I I E had been doing the same things 


six days a week for six years. 

He rose at five, shaved, took 
the bath that declassed him from his 
kind, dressed in clean garments, and 
breakfasted, then walked a mile to the 
grocery store he had inherited from his 
father. He kept it as immaculate as 
his own big hands, and his clerks, sleek 
as constant supervision could make 
them, were clothed in white. And be- 
cause of this, and because the propri- 
etor himself had an indolent smile in 
his eyes, the fashionable ladies of the 
fashionable suburb gave him all their 
trade. 

The profit was large, but the mo- 
notonous routine of store life, the con- 
tinuous handling of supplies, the ex- 
clusive dealing with women, stretched 
his nerves dangerously. For lurking 
in the smile of his eyes, spurring his 
active. brain, was imagination keen as 
ambition. He the 
of his customers, noted their poise, their 


watched husbands 
manner of speech and dress, and read 
about their activities in the world of 
affairs. He saw in a peculiarly imper- 
sonal way the possibilities in his own 
nature, his equality, even superiority 
to many of the men he envied, and, op- 
portunity offering, he gained emancipa- 
tion by the sale of his store. 

A few days before he was to leave, 
Cunningham Paton, the great financier 
and society’s chief lion, came into the 
store. He held out a long strip of 
paper. 


"—_—s By’ Sarah Curtis 
Be 


“Maxwell, Mrs. Paton is giving a 
rather particular dinner to-night, and 
she wants you to select this list your- 
self. Will you see to it?” 

Maxwell glanced at it. 

“Right, sir. You may rely on me.” 

“Good.” Paton reached for the door 
handle, then paused. “Sorry you’re 
going to quit the grocery business, 
Maxwell. You've given satisfaction. 
What are you going to do?” 

“T haven’t found an opening yet, sir.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty-five.” 

“What do you want to do?” 

Maxwell’s eyes looked out from the 

store toward the great city. 
- “T want to deal with men—in a big 
way—eventually. Now I'll take any- 
thing that’s different from all this,” 
waving a disdainful hand. “I’m very 
good at figures——- Any clerical work, 
almost; as a starter.” 

Paton came back a step and eyed him 
keenly, studied him as carefully, as dis- 
passionately, as ever judge searched for 
flaws in a champion. Maxwell flushed 
slowly, folding and refolding the slip 
of paper in his fingers. Paton’s eyes 
coolly followed the flush and examined 
the fingers. 

“T will give you a chance in the Trust 
Company,” he offered abruptly. “Fif- 
teen a week.. You probably make sev- 
enty-five here. Do you want it?” 

Maxwell’s jaw shot out. 

“Yes!” 
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Paton opened the door, then paused 
once more. 

“Why ?” he asked curiously. 
not wait for something better ?” 

“Because you are Cunningham Pa- 
ton.” Maxwell gazed steadily into the 
older man’s handsome face, and the in- 
dolent smile in his eyes leaped to his 
lips. “You are interested in men as 
well as in finances.” 

The long months that followed, 
lengthening into years, seemed to prove 
the fallacy of his judgment. On that 
first day, when he entered the huge 
granite building that housed the Trust 
Company, he reported, according to Mr. 
Paton’s instructions, to Mr. Thorpe, an 
assistant to the treasurer. Thorpe, a 
large, impassive man, looked him over 
with pale, apathetic eyes that never 
winked. They went the length and 
breadth of the young man’s unusual 
physique minutely, without ‘interest, 
then rested dully on the fine face and 
smiling eyes. 

“Know the banking business?” he 
asked, and Maxwell barely controlled a 
start of surprise, for the voice seemed 
to be the eyes become sound. 

“Scarcely anything of it.” 

“One either knows a thing or does 
not,” and the eyes and voice wore a 
weariness. 

“No, sir. 
well smiled. 

“Learn it.” 

T horpe pressed a button on his desk, 
but his eyes did not waver from Max- 
well as he addressed the spruce young 
secretary who entered. 

“This is a Mr. Maxwell, Clarkson. 
Take him down to Cummings and tell 
Cummings to see that he learns the 
business. That’s all.” 

Maxwell picked up his hat. 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Thorpe. 
I hope I shall give satisfaction.” 

“T hope so. So few do. Close the 
door after you.” 

And as Maxweil turned to do so, he 


“Why 


I do not know it.” Max- 


found the dull eyes still fastened un- 
blinkingly upon him. 

In the banking department, he 
worked early and late. Some of his 
training in the grocery store stood him 
in good Stead now, and that, together 
with his peculiar neatness of method 
and habit, insured his early mastery of 
the business. Cummings, the head, 
gave him more time and detailed in- 
struction than a newcomer might ex- 
pect, and Maxwell assimilated all in- 
formation greedily. He felt that this 
course was but a _ stepping-stone to 
other, more difficult, more congenial 
tasks, and he worked as he had never 
worked before. 

At the end of six months, he was 
ordered to report to Mr. Thorpe. That 
gentleman greeted him without enthusi- 
asm. 

“Cummings says you know the bank- 
ing end. Don’t believe it.” Maxwell 
flushed, but the dull eyes seemed un- 
noticing and the dull voice continued 
monotonously: “You’d better learn 
something about real estate. Report to 
Mr. James at once. See if you can 
make good. Good morning.” 

So he went from one department to 
another of the big Trust Company, re- 
porting directly to the various heads, 
and not infrequently to Mr. Thorpe, 
through whose phlegmatic calm no ray 
of interest ever gleamed. The foreign 
exchange he found the most involved, 
but from the first difficulties 
held a real fascination for him and he 
settled to the work joyfully. The head, 
a little Frenchman, trained from child- 
hood in his vocation, whose name was 
one to conjure. with in banking circles, 
took a sudden fancy to the big, quiet 
young chap whose capacity for work 
seemed unlimited, and when the order 
came transferring Maxwell into the 
bond department, he swore softly in 
varied tongues. 

“There are just five of us who un- 
derstand this game in all the city. You 


its many 
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might have been yet another. I have 
expostulated, but”—he shrugged his 
shoulders—“you go all the same.” 

This: final change, which seemed so 
futile, so unreasonable, proved a wise 
one, for almost at once Maxwell’s work 
showed an unprecedented brilliancy. 
He possessed a phenomenal faculty for 
grasping the fundamental value of an 
investment, and as he was thrown more 
and more into the company of substan- 
tial men, he demonstrated an adaptabil- 
ity Amounting to genuine talent in estab- 
lishing pleasant outside relationships. 
Gradually he won recognition from his 
immediate superiors. But of Mr. Pa- 
ton he heard nothing, saw nothing. 
Once, during his early apprenticeship, 
he had entered the building with the 
president, but Mr. Paton'’s abstracted 
reply to his eager bow had chilled him 
and killed the hope that Paton’s inter- 
est in him might be lasting. : 

It was toward the end of his third 
year in the service of the Trust Com- 
pany that he received the summons he 
had long ceased to expect. As he en- 
tered the president’s big mahogany of- 
fice, his heart was pounding, his hands 
clenched nervously. 

Mr. Paton motioned to a chair. 

“Thought I’d forgotten you?” he 
queried. 

“T knew my work would ultimately 
bring me to your mind,” Maxwell an- 

f red. 

Mr. Paton raised his brows slightly. 

“We have a very efficient staff here,” 
he demurred, “and your work has not 
been extraordinary, you know.” 

“But rather good, hasn’t it, sir?” 
Maxwell laughed nervously. “Am I 
fired or raised ?” 

“Think it must be one or the other ?” 

“Yes. If I haven’t made good— 
made mighty good—then I’ll save you 
the trouble and fire myself.” 

Mr. Paton nodded. 

“You’re quite right. 


And you’ve 


made good. You're to be the new 
treasurer.” 

Maxwell sat silent. 
slowly. 

“But the other men in 
seniors—what about ‘s 

Mr. Paton smiled, his fine, thin lips 
lifting clear of the even teeth. - 

“You’re worth any two of them. I 
like your work. ‘And I decide. I’ve 
watched you during these three years. 
You’ve made good.” Then, abruptly: 
“You'll dine with Mrs. Paton and my- 
self to-night.” 

“That—that’s mighty good of you— 
but——” 

“Dinner at seven-thirty,” and he 
turned back to his desk. 

It was a new world Maxwell entered 
that night, a brilliant world, peopled 
with a gay, joyous company that re- 
ceived him graciously. The women de- 
lighted in his stalwart youth and his 
gentle deference; the men weighed him 
carefully, then made him one of them. 
The younger men began asking him to 
lunch with them, the older ones put him 
up at their clubs, and the women asked 
him to their parties, where the hosts 
begged him off to their special sanc- 
tums for a smoke. And Maxwell, re- 
joicing in it all, in the richness and color 
of this bright new life, invariably choos- 
ing the fine and clean for himself, was 
deeply aware of the debt he owed the 
man who had made these things pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Paton was equally aware of the 
obligation, feeling the boy’s gratitude 
to be a natural, inevitable thing. At the 
cltibs and homes where his friendship 
had obtained entrance for Maxwell, he 
sought him out, and the younger man 
left those with whom he happened to 


Then he spoke 


line—my 


.be conversing as a matter of course 


when the financier appeared, to station 
himself by him. Mrs. Paton seemed as 
fond of him as her husband, asked him 
to do escort duty, and introduced him 
to pretty, well-dowered girls. 
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One night she had given a small, in- 
timate dinner, and Maxwell was linger- 
ing after the other guests had gone. 
The three sat quietly together, their oc- 
casional speech inadequate to the ac- 
companying roar of the winter wind 
outside. 

“Gregory,” said Mrs. Paton 
denly, “why don’t you marry?” 

“You ought to, you know,” her hus- 
band agreed. “Give you a little rest 
from these husband-snatching dé- 
butantes.” 

Maxwell moved restlessly. 

“Oh, I may some day.” 

Mrs. Paton rose and stood beside his 
chair. 

“Gregor,” she said softly, a hand 
upon his shoulder, “do you know that— 
Dale Quintard—seems to me—a little— 
unhappy ?” 

“Unhappy!” The blood rushed red 
under the clear skin. . 

“Yes. Haven’t you noticed how fre- 
quently you both go to the same houses ? 
It’s a big city—yet te 

Maxwell swung to his feet, sweeping 
Mrs. Paton’s hands into his. 

“That’s just it, Mrs. Paton! Dale 
hasn’t had a chance to escape! Don’t 
you see? I don’t want her to be forced 
even by kindliest friends or circum- 
stances !” 

Mrs. Paton smiled, pressing the big 
hands. 

“You’re a dear boy, Gregor—only 
just a little stupid about women. Dale 
is coming to spend the week-end with 
me, and I want you, of course. Will 
you bring her out to-morrow?” 

“I’m truly sorry, Mrs. Paton. I have 
another engagement for the week-end 
and——” 

He broke off abruptly. Mrs. Paton 
was frowning, and Mr. Paton seemed 
little better pleased. He rose aud 
joined his wife.’ 

“Don’t you think it would be possible 
to withdraw from any arrangements 


sud- 


you have made? Marguerite has rather 
set her heart upon this week-end party.” 

Maxwell answered slowly, the words 
coming reluctantly to his lips. 

“T could do it, of course, but 

“As a favor to me,” Mr. Paton inter- 
posed briskly. 

The younger man smiled. 

“You're very good,” he said, his vuice 
a little strained. “You have done—and 
are doing so much for me. Will you 
give us tea, Mrs. Paton, or are you busy 
to-morrow afternoon?” 

“Oh, come early, do! I really don’t 
know what I have on for to-morrow, 
but it doesn’t matter. I’m so glad you'll 
come, Gregor. Will you excuse me 
now? Cunningham wants to talk to 
you, I believe.” 

But after she had gone, the minutes 
dragged in silence. The smaller logs in 
the open fire crumbled into soft mounds 
of gray and rose; the big back log it- 
self finally crashed in two and fell shud- 
dering among the ashes. At the sound 
Mr. Paton threw his cigar away and 
turned to his motionless companion. 

“T don’t suppose you have ten thou- 
sand dollars available, Gregor? I’ve 
just had a rather unusual tip.” 

“Why—yes, I have, sir.” 

“Saved that since you’ve been with 
us?’ quizzically. 

The young man laughed. 

“Not quite, sir. It’s money from the 
grocery store. Sugar and lard and sum 


” 


mer grapefruit and winter canteloupe.” 

“T see.” He stared at the dying fire, 
eyed the fluttering ash and wood as if 
studying the readings of a bond. Then: 
“Want to go in on a deal with us, 
Gregor? Too safe to be fun. Just three 
of us in it, really, but if you want to 
hop aboard . 

“You’re very wonderful to me, Mr. 
Paton! I can’t express my appreciation 
adequately, but He rose and ex- 
tended his hand to the other’s clasp. 

“Nonsense, my boy! It’s a pleasure. 
Matter of fact, Gregor, there’s noth- 
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ing I like better than starting you young 
chaps.” 

When Maxwell stopped for Dale 
Quintard the next day, he found her 
ready and waiting. She was a slender, 
dark girl, with a gentle voice and intel- 
ligént eyes. At first she had been an- 
noyed by the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. 
Paton to throw her at their grocer’s 
head, as she had expressed it. Gregor 
Maxwell had seemed merely an unim- 
portant addition to the group of pleas- 
ant, personable men she knew. But 
after a while she had caught herself 
watching for the blond head that tow- 
ered above the other men’s and listen- 
ing for the low, lazy voice that quick- 
ened her pulse. She realized that he 
was entangled in the same net that had 
snared her, and his struggles, as well as 
her own, amused her. Soon she had 
become quiescent, then delicately ag- 
gressive, shielding her attacks after the 
immemorial manner of womankind. 
She fed from her own dark eyes the 


passion that was replacing the old in- 

dolent smile, and, steadily advancing, 

counterfeited a reluctant retreat. 
When they arrived at the big Paton 


home, there was no one about. The 
butler, murmuring his mistress’ excuses, 
ushered them into a small brown room, 
where a fire burned and luxurious roses 
glowed and an unobtrusive maid was 
already busy at a tea table. It was their 
first meeting quite away from inter- 
ested eyes, and the girl grew joyous and 
merry as a child. When tea was over 
and the maid gone, she nestled in a deep 
chair by the fire, chattering gayly of 
the small, delightful things of life. 
The big man opposite made little re- 
sponse, but his eyes never left the bril- 
liant beauty of her face. And little by 
little the voluble flow of words slack- 
ened and faltered, then died away into 
vibrant silence. She tried to speak, to 
meet his gaze unconcernedly, but the 
longing she read in his eyes found an- 
swer in the leaping light of her own. 


And she closed them lest he see. Then, 
in the darkness, she felt him kneel be- 
side her, felt his head laid against her 
arm, and, “Gregor!” she murmured. 
“Gregor !” 

Their engagement was brief and gay. 
Mr. and Mrs. Paton, beaming delight, 
gave function after function. Mrs. Pa- 
ton helped Dale choose her clothes, or- 
dered the interior decorator of the mo- 
ment to select her furniture and 
hangings. - Mr. Paton helped Maxwell 
pick out the site for his new home, had 
his own architect draw up the plans, 
and let him in on new deals until Max- 
well’s well-ordered brain was fairly 
addled by his wild expenditures and the 
steady increase of his income. A few 
weeks before his marriage, he became a 
director of the Trust Company, and the 
other directors, much older men all, 
gave him a dinner and set him up as a 
shining light for their own-sons’ fol- 
lowing, publicly declaring their hope 
that their own daughters might do as 
well as old Quintard’s girl. 

At the big dinner dance given at the 
Paton home the night before the wed- 
ding, Gregor and Dale stole into the 
little brown room for a few quiet mo- 
ments. They “stood before the fire, 
silent, her hand clasped in his. 

“T haven’t seen you five minutes in 
two weeks, Dale,” he said at length. 

“T’ve been so busy—and—Mrrs. Paton 
has been with me so much. She has 
been very kind, Gregor. What marvel- 
ous friends they are to you, dear!” she 
added wistfully. 

“A man never had better friends,” 
he answered, “but re 

The door swung open and Mr. Paton 
entered. 

“Hello, you two! Haven’t had a 
chance to see you for an age! Sorry to 
intrude now, but I have something to 
say that I think will please you.” He 
turned to the girl, with his easy, charm- 
ing smile. “How beautiful you are to- 
night, Dale!” 
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“Thank you. Gregor failed to men- 
tion it,” she laughed, shooting a quick 
glance at him. 

“That’s not fair! I was about to give 
a more practical demonstration of my 
admiration when our host thoughtlessly 
rushed in!” 

“Well, your host will rush out in a 
moment.” He smiled genially. “I only 
wanted to tell you about the yacht I’ve 
just bought. She’s rather a beauty. 
Two hundred and fifty feet over all. 
Crew of thirty men she needs. Year 
old. Fastest ship of her class afloat.” 

“That is splendid, sir! Isn’t Mrs. 
Paton pleased ?” 

Dale’s dark eyes glowed. 

“How wonderful!” 

Mr. Paton smiled delightedly. 

“Yes, it is nice, and Marguerite is 
enchanted. But what I wanted to tell 
you youngsters is that the yacht is in 
commission, stocked and provisioned 
for your use on your honeymoon.” 

Gregor answered slowly. 

“You’re mighty generous and 
thoughtful, Mr. Paton, but Dale and I 
are going to a little place in Virginia.” 

“A dear little place,” cried Dale 
eagerly, “where we can ride and walk 
and golf and play tennis’! Oh, we ap- 
preciate this last gorgeous kindness of 
yours, Mr. Paton, but we have all our 
plans made, and really we’d rather keep 
to them!” 

“Nonsense! You can golf and the 
rest of it any time here. Now I want 
you two to have a perfect time if ever 
youngsters did. I want you to take the 
yacht and cruise through the canal and 
up to San Francisco. Mrs. Paton and 
I will join you there, and we can all 
come home together. Doesn’t that ap- 
peal ?” 

“It does in a way, sir. But the other 
is near our hearts, isn’t it, Dale?” 

3ut Dale’s eyes were on the older 
man’s face, and she fancied she caught 
the glint of steel in his eyes as he ex- 
postulated : 
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“You can go to Virginia any time. 
Come, come. Are you two really going 
to disappoint Marguerite as well as my- 
self, or are you going to take the yacht 
and have some fun?” 

Dale slipped her hand into Gregor’s 
as he answered: 

“Since you’re so insistent, sir, we ac- 
cept most joyfully.” 

But when their host had departed, 
smiling, she crept into Gregor’s arms, 
murmuring sadly: 

“Let’s scuttle his silly old ship!” 


In the years that followed, Gregor 
gradually became Mr. Paton’s accepted 
companion. There were endless busi- 
ness conferences, business trips, busi- 
ness functions, under the social veil, and 
little by little Dale accustomed herself 
to his demand upon her husband. She 
herself was almost as frequently in at- 
tendance upon Mrs. Paton, but the little 
services she at first proffered eagerly 
were received so complaisantly as dues 
rendered that what had been originally 
voluntary, cheerful, became forced and 
joyless. She speculated as to whether 
the same distaste had not permeated 
Gregor’s heart and whether he did not 
long to turn from Cunningham Paton 
at times to younger, more delightful, 
more virile companions. Once, when 
they had unwillingly given up a little 
secret anniversary party to accept the 


Patons’ invitation to a “big dinner given 
in their honor, she kneeled in the chair 
beside her husband, and darted her lit- 


tle flushed face behind his newspaper. 

“Gregor Maxwell,” she jerked, “did 
I marry you or the Patons? I wish 
you’d tell me—because I’m awfully 
afraid it’s the Patons! And—oh, 
Gregor dear, I am so bored!” 

But he only swept her swiftly into 
his arms and held her close, her ques- 
tion unanswered. So thereafter she 


held her peace, respecting her husband’s 
reserve as she might have respected a 
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friend’s, and saw to it that no shadow 
lingered in her eyes. 

One morning Paton telephoned to 
Gregor’s office, summoning him in 
haste. 

“Come right up, will you? 
portant.” 

Gregor found him alone in the big 
office, sitting idly before his desk. 

“Hello, Maxwell,” he said genially. 
“Hope I’m not interrupting anything 
special, but How long is it since 
you’ve had a vacation, a genuine rest?” 

Gregor laughed. 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly. I never 
work until I feel done, anyway. What’s 
up?” ; 

“Well, the fact is I’m feeling my 
years a bit.” Paton leaned back in his 
chair, keen eyes twinkling, the picture 
of health and vigor, “And I have a 
mind to play truant.” 

“Good idea. Where are ypu going?” 

“T think an ocean trip is always bene- 
ficial and—a—lI’m considering going to 
Russia.” 

“Russia !” 

There was a silence. 
younger man asked: 

“Leather ?” 

Paton nodded. 

“Right as usual. 


It’s im- 


Then the 


That factory of 
mine in Brighton is closed down. Can’t 


get a scrap. Noone can. Now I feel 
pretty confident that through some of 
my connections in Petrograd——” 

He paused, and Maxwell nodded 
comprehension. 

“T feel pretty certain that I can sup- 
ply the market. So I will have a rest 
and just enough business on hand to 
prevent feeling any of the depression 
of a too sudden change.” 

“Can’t you do the business through 
some agent and take a trip to South 
America, for instance? It’s not pleas- 
ant crossing now, or pleasant visiting 
Europe, either.” 

But Paton shook his head. 

“Impossible,” he said, in the clear, 


positive tone his associates knew so 
well. “I’m the only orf, with the pos- 
sible exception of Dale’s uncle, Craig 
Richardson, who can get the stuff out 
of Russia. He would be able to do it, 
but I don’t believe he’s interested.” 

“I’m sorry you’re going,” Gregor an- 
swered simply. “What does Mrs. Pa- 
ton say to the plan?” 

“Marguerite is going with me.” 

“She is!” 

“And I want you and Dale to come as 
well.” 

Gregor did not reply at once, and his 
brows met sternly over clear, unsmiling 
eyes. 

“There is no real need of our going, 
is there, Mr. Paton?” he asked at 
length. 

“It depends upon what you mean by 
‘need,’ ” 

“T can be of no service in the deal, 
can I?” 

“Probably not.” 

“Then I will be quite frank in avow- 
ing our distaste for going to Europe at 
just this time. It would be very hard 
on Dale.” 

“On Marguerite, also,” Paton agreed. 
“Although she doesn’t think so now— 
is rather keen on going, in fact. But 
it will be pretty bad, I’m afraid, and 
if you young people are with us, we 
won't feel it so much, I’m sure.” 

“T’d very much rather not go. I 

Paton shrugged regretfully. 

“Sorry to keep urging you, Max- 
well. I hate to seem insistent. But 
we're getting on a bit, you know, and 
middle age likes youth about. Dislike 
hurrying you for a decision, too, but if 
you decide to hop aboard as in the old 
days, we'll sail Saturday. You will? 
Splendid! And—er—Maxwell, don’t 
bother about passports or anything. 
Thorpe has attended to details.” 

Dale took the news quietly, without 
comment. She saw clearly the impal- 
pable web power can weave, and the in- 
exorability with which toll is exacted 
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from the victims. Deep in her heart, 
resentment afd*revolt burned, but for 
Gregor’s sake she gave no sign of it, 
and exerted all the force of her sunny 
nature to bring pleasure to her three 
companions. Mr. and Mrs. Paton, re- 
joicing in the rest and relaxation, were 
as gay as she, but Gregor’s taciturnity 
increased from day to day. He paced 
the decks tirelessly, his hands dug deep 
in his pockets, his eyes brooding across 
the water. Even the sight of a passing 
steamer or a sudden flock of Mother 
Carey’s chickens failed to arouse his 
interest. People began to wonder a lit- 
tle at his unfriendliness, and one day 
Dale slipped her hand through his arm 
as he sat beside her in his steamer chair. 

“Don’t you think it would be a per- 
fectly healthy treatment for your soul 
to—to curse a little, dear, in a nice, big 
voice ?” she ventured. “Sometimes you 
are so ungodly and sweary in your 
eyes.” 

Whereupon he laughed, but feeling 
suddenly that she was fighting his fight 
alone, he began to play the game, as he 
expressed it. The old indolent smile 
came back to his eyes, and the mellow 
voice and pleasant laugh were heard 
more frequently. Dale, sensing his ef- 
fort, became genuinely gay, and the 
Patons, unconscious of any byplay, 
went serenely on through agreeable, 
self-centered days. 

Late one afternoon, Mr. 
Gregor were walking the deck together. 
They were going briskly, for the air 
was cold and a slight haze permeated it. 

“Quite a change in the last ten years, 
Gregor,” Patton said abruptly. “You’ve 
made wonderful strides.” 

“Yes, thanks to you,” he answered 
evenly. ‘“You—made me.” 

“And yet,” eying him attentively, 
“you don’t quite like to have it so?” 

Gregor hesitated. 

“In a way, you're right. But your af- 
fection makes the situation possible.” 
“My affection—for ‘ 
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Gregor smiled his rare smile. 

“T’ve always taken it for granted, sir, 
that you were fond of me. Otherwise 
you would scarcely have done for me 
what you have.” 

The financier did not reply at once. 
When he did speak, his words came 
carefully measured. 

“There is a peculiar satisfaction in 
making men, Maxwell, to see them 
slowly expand in a finer atmosphere, to 
watch their acquired culture—whether 
it is surface or heart grown—to study 
their characters refining—or rotting— 
under the influence of the wealth I help 
them attain.. It is an interesting game 
to play, one that brings unique pleas- 


ure. The men themselves profit, and I 
am amused. A fair exchange, is it 
not?” 


“Almost. Yet—-you say you put no 
feeling into the game?” 

“Why, no.” The suave voice be- 
trayed surprise. “What feeling should 
I put into it?” 

“Then you have no liking for me?” 
Gregor faced him squarely. ‘Not even 
friendship ?” 

“T am afraid not, Maxwell, since you 
ask. I like very few people—and your 
lazy voice plays the very devil with my 
nerves!” 

“Then why insist upon my being with 
you? Why this trip? And a dozen 
others? Why have me with you, hour 
after hour, day after day, year after 
year? Why this damnable hypocrisy ?” 

“There’s been no hypocrisy, nothing 
but overwhelming vanity on your part!” 
The descendant of generations of 
wealth turned haughtily upon the gro- 
cer’s son. “I keep you near me to look 
upon the work of my hands and brain, 
to see how deep I have buried the 
tradesman, to watch that brain of yours 
pierce dilemmas, to profit by your 
shrewdness, to receive my snare of the 
bargain. But affection! Friendship! 
Why, can’t you 

Then the horrible, the unbelievable, 


























interrupted. There came a grinding 
crash, the boards beneath their feet 
shivered, the mighty ship staggered, 
stumbled back, moaning like a human 
thing voicing mortal hurt. Darkness 
was thick among the sudden mass of 
people.on deck. Some were frantic and 
shrieking, others stone quiet in the fear 
of death. The word passed swiftly 
from lip to lip that the ship was 
doomed, the lifeboats being made 
ready. And in the gloom and confu- 
sion, families sought each other for a 
moment’s reunion, friends searched for 
friends. The little bride of the voyage 
passed group after group screaming, 
“Richard! Richard!’ Horror-stricken 
children whimpered, and the waves 
lapped greedily. 

Gregor, with Paton clinging to his 
arm, found Dale supporting Mrs. Pa- 
ton. The older woman, hysterical with 
fear, flung herself into her husband’s 
arms, shrieking: 

“Save me! Save me!” 

But Dale looked up at Gregor with 
a whimsical smile playing about her 
ashy lips and murmured: 

“Think we’re done for, Gregor?” 

He tucked her under one arm with a 
low “Thank God, you don’t scream! 
Yes, honey, we’re goners, I guess.” 

He turned away with her, but Paton 
called out quickly: 

“Wait! We’ll stick together, Max- 
well.” 

So the four stationed themselves near 
a boat that was being hastily stocked. 
The greatest crowd was farther aft, 
where already boats were being low- 
ered. The voices of women came high, 
hysterical, and the men’s voices rose in 
argument or fierce commands. Once, 
twice, there came the sound of a re- 
volver shot, and Dale shuddered close 
to Gregor, while Paton cried out sud- 
denly: 

“They'll never get this boat ready! 
My God, how slow they are! The ship 
is going down with every one aboard.” 
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Another boat was safely launched, 
and the only thing that prevented his 
joining the crowd that shrieked and 
clamored was the fear of declassment, 
stronger than the fear of death. Then, 
when the strain was tensest, the sailors 
sprang to their places in the boat, and 
the women were lifted hastily in. Dale 
alone stood sturdily with the men, her 
chin resolute, her eyes steadfast. When 
Gregor urged her forward, she twined 
her arm tightly around his. 

“T will not go without you!” she cried 
fiercely. “I will wait until there is room 
for us together! I will not leave you! I 
will not! Iwill not!” 

But Gregor picked her up in his arms 
and strode to the boat. It was full, 
Paton the only man in it beside the 
sailors. With an evil light in his eyes, 
the young man spoke his name. 

“Paton, you have my wife’s place. 
Get out, man!” 

But Paton, a ghastly green, shook his 
head, mumbling: 

“There is room for her—room for 
her, too!” 

An officer sprang to Gregor’s side. 

“Women first!” he cried furiously. 
And to his men, “Drag that man out of 
the boat!’ 

But Paton’s wife shrieked: 

“There is room for one more! 
See! There is room for her, too!” 

The officer numbered them swiftly. 
And to Gregor he cried: 

“Room for one more. 
quick, or it’s death for all!” 

But Dale had wound both arms about 
him frantically, and with the sweat wet 
on his forehead, he sought the other 
men’s aid. 

“Help me, will you? She won't 

As the men unclasped her hands, her 
voice rose in despair: 

“T will not leave him! I will not! I 
will not! You cowards! Take your 
hands from me! Gregor! Gregor! Keep 
me with you! Keep fe 

But Gregor kissed her’ passionately, 
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and the men forced her, struggling, into 
the boat. As it swung out, she gained 
her feet to leap, but a sailor caught her 
and held her while the boat was low- 
ered the ominously short distance. It 
tipped, righted itself, the oars found 
the water, and slowly it moved away. 
The ship was settling steadily, her 
nose plowing deeper, deeper into the 
water. Knots of men still stood wait- 
ing quietly for places in the lifeboats; 
two or three were risking all on belts of 
cork and well-trained muscles. Gregor, 
deciding swiftly to do likewise, stum- 
bled against a life belt dropped by some 
one on the deck. He tore off his coat 
and vest and fastened it in place. He 
dragged off his shoes, slipped swiftly 
over the rail, and dived. The shock of 
the water made him gasp, but, swiftly 
controlling the spasm in his lungs, he 
swam steadily toward a bit of wreck- 
age. He turned once to look at the 
ship, and as his eyes were upon it, the 
mighty thing seemed to rise perpen- 
dicularly from the waves in a silent 
death struggle; then abruptly it disap- 
peared. His heart whirred against his 
ribs; his eyes closed over the horror, 
fastening it irrevocably into his brain. 
He swam for a time; then, facing the 
world of sea once more, he reached out 
an arm that shook. The wreckage 
proved to be a collapsible boat, and as 
he worked at it, endeavoring to open it, 
another swimmer gained it. Together 
they opened it and cautiously crawled 
in. Then, with desperate care and haste, 
they began to salvage what was pos- 
sible of the helpless human flotsam. 
The moon was high in the heavens, 
and the little boat with its pitiful cargo 
had floated far, when Gregor resigned 
his oar to another man. He settled 
back wearily, lifting his horror- 
blanched face to the wind. His mind 


was dulled, revolving over the three 
jagged points of his memory—Dale, 
Paton, the wreck. 
had never 


The wreck; Paton 


been his friend; and 
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Dale—— He winced at the memory of 
her voice crying across the water. He 
had -been a fool not to keep her with 
him, yet Paton with his lust for 
power. 

“Look at the moon, Maxwell,” a man 
called softly. “Never saw the lady 
quite so’ glorious.” 

He looked up and saw the image of 
every man’s love, lonely, serene, lifting 
her exquisite face upward, The path- 
way to her across the water was nar- 
row, troubled, filled with restless little 
waves that flung themselves silver- 
tipped from the surrounding darkness. 
The wind quickened, and the little army 
of ripples rushed with feathery light- 
ness toward their golden goal. Then 
suddenly a broad sheath of light flared 
across the water, brilliant, rapid, star- 
tling as lightning. It swept the horizon, 
illumining the dark stretches of sea that 
lay on either hand; then, blundering as 
fate itself, it came nearer, nearer, and 
flashed for a fuil moment upon the 
little boat. It leaped away, leaving cruel 
disappointment in its wake, edged back, 
then settled steadily upon them. And 
across the water there came the blare 
of a steamer’s siren. : 

Facing death had not been easy, but 
awaiting rescue tore at the very hearts 
of them. The silent suspense in the 
flood of light drew out like torture. The 
men at the oars rowed for a time, but 
as the big bulk behind the light became 
visible, they rested motionless, watch- 
ing. The rails were lined with people 
who cheered hysterically as they came 
alongside, and in their eagerness the 
sailors fairly lifted them up the pre- 
carious ascent of the &teamer’s side. 
Gregor was the last to leave the tiny 
boat, and as he leaped for the first rung, 
he unconsciously spurned it with his 
foot and it tipped and half filled. 

“Taken any others aboard?” he asked 
the sailor who had slipped an arm 
through his. 

“Yessir! 





Two boatloads. An’ what 
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d’yuh think?” The man’s voice quiv- 
ered with excitement. “Paton was in 
one. You know—Cunningham Paton, 
the big guy that Here, look out! 
Wanna break your neck?” 

But Gregor did not heed. He seemed 
to see Dale on deck waiting for him. 
He scrambled up madly, jeopardizing 
hissown safety and incurring heated 
protests from the sailors. But he only 
laughed joyously. 

“Hurry up! My wife’s up there!” 

He gained the deck somehow and 
stood still, searching for her. An officer 
spoke to him, calling him by name, but 
he did not hear. Two or three friends 
he saw—Mrs. Paton, Paton, over whose 
face a sudden nervous tremor passed. 
His eyes swept on. More friends, a 
mass of faces he did not know—the 
steward that stuttered, Richardson— 
what was he doing there ?—the pursef, 
the Hamiltons Dale was not there! 
He strode across to Paton, and the 
older man retreated involuntarily be- 
fore the agony in his eyes. 

“Dale!” Gregor cried hoarsely. 

The officer touched his arm again. 

“Your wife is below, Mr. Maxwell,” 
he said, saluting. “I will show r 

“Quick!” Gregor cried, wheeling. 

Paton caught at his arm, but he 
brushed the hand away. 

“Mighty glad-to have come along,” 
the officer said inadequately. “Your 
wife hasn’t left her stateroom since we 
picked her up. The 
she won’t let any one near her. 
fused absolutely to see Mr. and Mrs. 
Paton, although they’ve tried a num- 
ber of times. This is the room. Can 
I do 

But after one glance into the room, 
Gregor closed the door sharply on him, 
Dale was lying on a couch, her dark 
head buried deep in her arms, her lithe 
little body Gregor 
reached her, she lifted her face, and 
Gregor saw that it was gray and blurred 
like the faces of one or two men he had 


stewardess says 


Re- 


motionless. As 


seen, men of the Street, whose power 
and money had vanished like dew. Her 
dark eyes gazed blankly at him as he 
raised her in his arms. Silently he 
watched the brave soul of her strug- 
gling through the mists of incredulity. 


_One at a time her hands fastened them- 


selves desperately on his shoulders. 
Then slowly her pallid lips parted in 
the pale ghost of a smile. 

“How f-funny you look! You’re wet 
and ss 

The voice died away and her head 
dropped to his shoulder. 

A brisk rapping at the door inter- 
rupted them. Gregor turned angrily at 
the sound. 

“Who is it?” he asked sharply. 

“Paton. I want to see you for a mo- 
ment. May I come in?” ~ 

“Certainly not, Paton! 
alone with her!” 

“Sorry, Maxwell, but this is im- 
portant.” 

The door opened, and Paton entered. 
Maxwell put Dale back on the couch 
and rose to face him. 

“What do you mean?” he said curtly. 

“First, | want to congratulate you on 
your rescue. I couldn’t have risked 
what you did, but then my training was 
different.” There was no nervous 
tremor of face or voice; the financier 
had replaced the man. He went on 
with a_ scarcely perceptible pause: 
“Richardson is aboard. He’s after 
leather. I had a telegram the day we 
sailed telling me about it and that he 
was taking the next boat over. I had 
twenty-four hours’ start; although his 
was a bit faster boat, but I really had 
no worry about it, so I didn’t mention 
it. I’ve just been talking with his. 
dayghter, and she’s very much excited 
over her coming presentation at court 
on the nineteenth. That means that 
Richardson will remain in England for 
the great event: We land the fifteenth, 
which will give us a four-day start— 
unless he finds out we're’ going to 
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Russia. And he could get everything 
away. from me, I’m afraid.” 

Paton paused, and Gregor prompted 
him with a curt “Well?” 

“T heard two remarks, quite by acci- 
dent; that were not intended for my 
ears. Richardson’s secretary was ask- 
ing him why he didn’t ask me where I 
was going, and Richardson laughed and 
said, ‘Paton could lie his way to heaven! 
I’m going to flat-foot it to Maxwell. 
He married my niece, you know, and if 
they’re going for leather, I'll go fifty- 
fifty with them.’ So, you see, they 
suspect us.” 

“Evidently,” agreed Gregor. “Well?” 
. “Well, I want you to take the first 

opportunity to tell him that you’re tak- 
ing Dale across for her health—going 
to Italy for a’ few months. Stir up his 
feelings about her, if you like. Of 
course we are along because Marguerite 
is anxious about me as well as Dale; and 
wants me to get away from business.” 
Paton’s voice held the old, clear ring 
and his orders flew like hail. ‘Then 
we can slip over to Petrograd, tie things 
up to suit us, and get cléar before Rich- 
ardson is fairly started. The purser is 
sending you an outfit, and as soon as 
you’re presentable, hurry up and see 
Richardson.” 

He turned toward the door, 
Gregor stopped him. 

“T won’t do it,” he said quietly. 

Dale started at the sound of his voice, 
and Paton asked, “What?” in the tone 
of one who is confident that he cannot 
have heard. 

“T won't do it. 
friend and Dale’s uncle. 
willing to split fifty-fifty. 
the real issue just now. 
any one, Mr. Paton. 
know it.” 

Paton’s eyes narrowed, and the bitter 
words dripped like poison from his lips. 

“So, you young upstart! I make you 
—give you wealth, position, a woman of 
my own world—and you, failing in 


but 


Richardson is my 
He’s perfectly 

But that isn’t 
I won’t lie for 
You ought to 


common gratitude, dare palaver of lying 
to me! You take my gifts with one 
hand and with the other hold the dirty 
knife of feigned morality concealed be- 
hind you!” 

Gregor’s face went white, and Dale 
sprang to his side, clutching the heavy 
arm. But he said gently, “Tt’s all right, 
dear,” and turned to Paton. 

“Feigned morality? I never lie. I 
received your gifts once—yes. But you 
know as well as I that those ‘gifts’ have 
been repaid threefold in the last years! 
Why, in Steel alone, you made more 
through me than I ever had through 
you! You gave me a start, and God 
knows I was as grateful as even you 
could have wished! Yet when the debts 
had been paid thrice over, you have de- 
manded interest compounded! I stood 
it because I thought you were my friend 
—that it was affection, distorted, unrea- 
sonable affection, that asked more and 
more! But now that I know you have 
no feeling in you but the lust of power 
and gold, I can free myself! I’m done 
with ‘you !” 

Dale slipped her hand into his and 
turned with brilliant, thankful eyes to 
look upon their former friend. And in 
his eyes she read revenge and implaca- 
ble hate. 

“You know what this means, Max- 
well ?” 

Maxwell nodded. 

“Perfectly, Mr. Paton.” 

Paton returned the nod. 

“You young fool! I'll get you! You 
may last a year—two years—but Cun- 
ningham Paton’s enemies do not pros- 
per!” 

Gregor smiled slowly, his eyes bright 
with the love of combat. 

“The bark of a toothless dog,” he re- 
turned lightly. 

But when the door closed on Paton, a 
clearer, finer look came upon his face 
and, sweeping Dale into his arms, he 
murmured softly: 
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“A free future, fearless, without ran- 
cor, for us, dear!” 

But she, knowing the man’s heart of 
hearts, asked: 

“And success, Gregor?” 

He answered confidently : 

“And success.” 

They were silent for a timé; then 
Dale cried out with sudden pain in her 
voice: 

“But don’t become a lover of power! 
Don’t become a maker of men!” 

‘Gregor laughed. 
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“Honey, do you remember the chain 
of pearls I gave you two years ago?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“You didn’t know it—I have never 
mentioned it—but I gave you a chain of 
grocery stores at the same time. A 
chain that stretches from New York 
to San Francisco. I’m sick of power! 
I want Why, honey!” 

But Dale was laughing, although the 
tears were thick in her eyes and voice. 

“Then I married their grocer after 


WARNING 


ARTISTS, take care, ere you have us all blithering! 
Pause and beware of a rage that is withering! 
Yea, we declare we are sick of the slithering, 
Slinky, and sinuous girls you display ; 
Sick of their mouths that are blobby and circular, 
Sick of their smiles that are snobby and smirk-ular ! 
We've had enough of these sirens tubercular, 
Orchidlike females, decadent, outré! 


Hearken, we pray you—or listen, at any rate. 

Though it may pay you to draw these degenerate 

Caricatures of a sex that we venerate, . 
Wouldn’t you hate to meet ladies like these? 

Wouldn’t they jolt you, upset your urbanity, 

Even revolt you with febrile inanity, 

Drive you to drink and at length to insanity? 
Wouldn’t they? Answer us honestly, please! 


Surely they would. In the flesh, you’d be hating them, 

Yet you go on ever freshly creating them, 

Knowing that women may start imitating them 
(Nature has always been copying art). 

Pause in your work while there’s still opportunity, 

Ere all the women in every community 

Look like these freaks you have drawn with impunity. 
Think of that prospect and then—have a heart! 
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a delightful little creature as 
Katinka in a kitchen, said. the 
neighbors; she deserved a_ prettier 
frame. But Mrs. Trevor Chandler, who 
owned the fat, bay-fronted house where 
Katinka lived, had never divested her- 
self of the idea that there is something 
inherently wicked in pink-and-white 
prettiness like Katinka’s. The con- 
sciences of Mrs. Chandler’s kind of 
people, you know, are skinned alive by 
some mysterious process in their youth, 
and remain so sensitive that they detect 
something wicked even in’ pink-and- 
white ice cream. 

They are the most steadfast and 
trustworthy people in the world, in con- 
sequence, because they are never in any 
doubt about questions of right and 
wrong. They know all the sins and 
sedulously avoid them, which leaves 
them with lots of time on their hands, 
to be generously devoted to oversight 
of the morals of other people. 

Katinka, therefore, who was made 
te wear high heels and a tiny scrap of 
an apron and to be the dearest little 
between maid in the world, was rele- 
gated to the kitchen for the good of 
her soul. Her entirely empirical Eng- 
lish was the immediate cause. Wait- 
ing at the Chandler “at home,” a curi- 
ously strained and stately function, she 
had said, “Yes, gentlemans,”’ when 
asked to relieve a suffering young ex- 
quisite of his teacup. It was one of 
those eggshell things of price that give 
you cramp in the knees. 

This solecism was duly corrected, 


| was very bad taste to keep such 
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with proper insistence, by Mrs. Chan- 


dler. Next evening, when a prominent 
admirer of Mrs. Chandler’s niece hap- 
pened to call at an unexpected hour, 
and asked if she were by chance at 
home, poor little Katinka replied, “No, 
sir!’ with such triumphantly enthusias- 
tic emphasis that he spent most of two 
days on the telephone, trying to find out 
how he had given offense. 

Thereafter, Katinka’s world was 
bounded by the front basement, : the 
area under the stoop, and Clancy. It 
was on one of her free evenings that 
she got acquainted with Clancy, when 
she was walking briskly homeward 
through the frosty air of Riverside 
Park. Clancy was standing on the edge 
of a wharf, stripping himself of his 
policeman’s tunic. He threw it rather 
recklessly on the ground and raised his 
hands high above his head. His shirt 
made a strikingly classic outline in the 
dusk. The next moment he vanished 
with a splash, in an apparent attempt 
to swim the Hudson. 

sreathless, and with her yellow hair 
braids flying wildly behind her, little 
Katinka reached the spot in time to 
give a helping hand not only to Clancy, 
but to an unhappy Slovak woman. It 
appeared that the latter had wandered 
up from Death Avenue in search of 
alms, and had decided that the river 
was warmer than West Side charity. 

Clancy had gone into the water jn a 
royal rage, which even the icy Hudson 
had not cooled. He deposited the 
woman on a timber pile and stood be- 
fore her, erect and godlike in his cling- 
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ing shirt, dripping from every corner 
of his ‘anatomy—but the temper of him 
still red-hot. He took absolutely no no- 
tice of the spectators, who began to fuss 
around and slap him on the back, but 
fixed the Slovak woman with a stern 
blue eye and an accusing finger. 

“Say, look at here!” snapped Clancy. 
“You put over a dirty trick like that on 
my beat again, and you'll go to jail so 
quick it’ll make your head swim! Every 
bit of an hour I’ve watched ye maun- 
dering around the wharves, and the 
first minute me back is turned, you pull 
that stuff on me! Take shame to yer- 
self!” 

The poor woman penitently set her- 
self to rolling up her pitiful side curls, 
which had become flattened by the 
water, so that she might be a more 
presentable figure in the ambulance. 
Clancy. continued to eye her sternly 
until its arrival, while little Katinka 
gazed at Clancy with an admiration 
that was very like worship. Here was 


divine authority; here were strength 
and. courage united with modesty and 
a pair of very nice shoulders into the 
perfect man! 

And before the wonderful being 
climbed into the ambulance after his 


self-conscious Slovak salvage, he 
deigned to note Katinka’s name and 
address, as a possible witness in pro- 
ceedings of state. Her tiny folding 
bed was wafted that night through the 
magic realms of the True Romance. 
Clancy, for his part, discovered -next 
day that a certain block off Riverside 
Drive was in the most imminent dan- 
ger of burglarious attack; to the end 
that Katinka’s street began to get the 
most thorough policing it had enjoyed 
in all its history. 

Thus, in the dark of the stoop, as 
the spring came, little Katinka began 
to learn English, most divertingly 
softened by a reflected brogue. It was 
not until Clancy opened up quite an- 
other course of study that trouble 


began. One evening, he slipped his 
long arm around her blue print waist 
and kissed her successively on her white 
forehead, on her rosy little ear, and 
on the back of her neck. This was bad 
practice for a marksman like Clancy, 
champion athlete of his district; but 
what could you do with a small, but un- 
believably strong young person who in- 
sisted upon struggling like a gripped 
rabbit ? 

“Aw, don’t be foolish! Give us a 
real wan, now!” whispered Clancy. 

But Katinka slipped out of the crook 
of his arm and answered him from be- 
hind the bars of the area gate. 

“IT not know,” she said, in sincere 
embarrassment. 

“It’s aisy as eatin’ pie,” -urged 
Clancy. “It’s mesilf will teach ye!” 

“IT not like,” objected Katinka 
definitely. 

Clancy swung his nightstick and con- 
templated her- in incredulous astonish- 
ment. 

“Why, what’s the use of a little 
kitchen mechanic that don’t know how 
to kiss?” he demanded, with an affecta- 
tion of Olympic contempt. “I better be 
off on me beat.” 

So he departed, grinning to himself 
and twirling his club gallantly. Katinka 
stole forward and watched him with 
agonized regret until he disappeared 
round the corner into the Drive. It 
was really a shockingly unexpected side 
of Clancy’s character, this sudden ‘in- 
sistence on kissing. The idol had 
shamelessly exhibited feet of clay! And 
yet, because he was her idol, Katinka 
stayed there until bedtime, and shiy- 
ered and ached for his return. 

Clancy did not return, however. He 
stopped once or twice at the corner, a 
lengthy silhouette against the lamp- 
light, firmly poised upon his clay feet; 
but he remained coolly and serenely 
aloof. 

It was in one of these moments that 
Percival Millar appeared before the sad 
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and startled Katinka. Percy was one 
of the few young men in real life who 
could wear the young men’s fashions 
and put them well over. He wore the 
last note in collars, too, but it did not 
make him so uncomfortably sulky as 
the young men who wear them in the 
advertisements. On the contrary, he 
had the kind of face you could not see 
without smiling, unless you were much 
more misanthropic than Katinka was. 
He had a tissue-paper bundle in one 
hand, and the loveliest imiaginable rose 
in the other. He. offered the rose to 
‘Katinka. . 

“For you, my dear,” he said, in richly 
aristocratic accents. 

If Clancy were an idol, Percival Mil- 
lar appeared at least’ to be a fairy 
prince, magnificently distributing lar- 
gess, wearing the purple.and fine liaen 
of high degree. 

“No, sir!’ said Katinka, because 
Clancy was at the corner. “‘T’ank you, 
I got a policemans to myself!” 

“That doesn’t prevent you from tak- 
ing a rose, does it?” laughed Percival 
Millar, in his royal way. “I’ve got a 
lot more of them.” 

This seemed a sufficiently noncom- 
mittal offer. Katinka took the rose and 
smiled back at Mr. Millar. He really 
was irresistible. 

“And you 
asked Percival. 

“Oh, yes—sir !” 
a fulp. 

“Well, you wouldn’t like to have any- 
body keep him away from you, would 
you? And if they did,” went on Per- 
cival, with an ensnaring smile, “and 
somebody brought you some flowers 
from him, you would be very glad, 
wouldn’t you?” 

Katinka. was in a frame of mind to 
subscribe cordially to the proposition. 

“Well, be a good fellow, and give this 
parcel to Miss Vivienne some time 
when the old woman isn’t looking, 
won't you? 


love this policeman?” 


replied Katinka, with 


And don’t breathe a word 
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of it to anybody, or Miss Vivienne will 
be sent away from home forever. See, 
this is for you, too.” 

It was something that crackled like 
money. Back at last in her kitchen, 
little Katinka tore open a corner of the 
tissue-paper bundle, to gasp in wonder 
at the mass of rare orchids and deli-- 
cate foliage within. Presently, mindful 
of her instructions, she hid it under her 
table. The thing that crackled like 
money was one of Uncle Sam’s justly 
admired yellowbacks, which also look 
more like money than anything else on 
earth. 

Katinka stole as quietly as a mouse 
up to Miss Vivienne’s room and tapped 
on the door. Miss Vivienne was mani- 
curing herself as a measure against 
insomnia. 

“You pleace come downsta’rs,” whis- 
pered Katinka, holding up a mysterious 
finger. “Somedings for you under my 
table I haf got.” 

“Well, can you not bring it up, 
Katinka?” asked Miss Vivienne, in pa- 
tient reproof. 

“IT promise not to let see de oldt 
vomans,” replied Katinka, shaking her 
yellow braids. : 

Miss Vivienne assumed the hauteur 
indicated in all best sellers. 

“Katinka, you positively must not 
refer to my aunt as an ‘old woman!’ It 
is unbecoming.” 

“De gentlemans, he say not to let 
see,” persisted Katinka; adding remi- 
niscently, ““Very nice gentlemans. Give 
me ten dollar.” 

Miss Vivienne emitted a delighted 
little gasp and dropped all semblance 
of hauteur. Her delicious little mouth 
became a circle of half-incredulous joy. 
Her dark eyes flashed with the con- 
sciousness of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, 

“Don’t make a sound!” she said, and 
led the way downstairs. 

Perhaps the most democratic thing 
on earth is love. Bent together over 
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the beautiful orchids of Mr. Millar on 
the kitchen table, the pair ceased to be 
mistress and maid. The common inter- 
est of womanhood leveled them. And 
if Miss Vivienne was like a delicate, 
passionate lily, Katinka was no less a 
pure and dewy rose. 

There was, of course, a note in the 
heart of the bouquet. 

“It is him!” cried Miss Vivienne, 
since there was no one to insist on 
grammar. “It’s Percy, the darling— 
though how he trailed me here is more 
than I can tell! Katinka, if Mrs. 
Chandler hears a word of this, she'll 
send me to Greénland the next time!” 

“She not like your gentlemans?”’ 
asked Katinka. 

“Oh, she never saw him. in her life! 
She just heard a whisper, and dragged 
me right back from school. She thinks 
everybody who hasn’t her O. K. must 
be an adventurer, just because I’m 
going to have some money when I’m 
older. And she herself knows only 
three men that aren’t married or bald, 
or both together, and I don’t like any 
of them. Besides, I never shall like 
anybody but Percy Millar.” 

“Did you keess him?’ ventured 
Katinka, studying her young mistress 
closely. 

“Why, what a question! We never 
had much chance.” Miss Vivienne 
laughed, and pretended that the orchids 
possessed a ravishing perfume. 

“But maybe when a chance you have 
got, already?” 

But it was no use. Miss Vivienne 
gathered up her bouquet and letter, to 
vanish on silent feet into the upper 
regions. Katinka went into the back 
of the house and attended to the fur- 
nace, keenly exercised. Miss Vivienne 
had neither confirmed nor denied the 
suggestion. Was it possible, after all, 
that the thing was regarded as permis- 
sible in the best circles? 

Thereafter, Katinka spent some time 
in listening—but vainly—for the musi- 


cal tap of Clancy’s nightstick ‘on the 
stone coping of the stoop, and some- 
times wept a little over his defection. 
Once only in a week did Clancy show 
himself, and thaf was at the very mo- 
ment chosen by Percival Millar for 
what had become his nightly visit, with 
tribute of flowers or chocolates, con- 
cealing honeyed notes. (It was inci- 
dentally to be noted that Miss Vivienne, 
whatever she did to the donor, cer- 
tainly kissed the notes most ecstat- 
ically.) Clancy did not even glance at 
Katinka; but Percy Millar encountered 
a glare of such concentrated malevo- 
lence from the tall policeman that he 
walked into a lamp standard and made 
his nose bleed. * 

At length came an evening when 
Katinka crept again up to Miss Vivi- 
enne’s room and announced: 

“Somedings for you under my table.” 

“Put it in some water and bring me 
the note, Katinka,” said Miss Vivienne, 
who was brushing her. hair. 

“A big bath full of water I would 
need,” smiled Katinka mysteriously. 

So Miss Vivienne stole downstairs, 
with her glorious dafk tresses floating 
behind her; and from under the kitchen 
table emerged Mr. Millar, looking none 
the less princely for his ambuscade. 
Per¢éy was one of the few who could 
hide under a kitchen table without los- 
ing caste. Miss Vivienne gave him 
both her hands, and they looked at each 
other for a long and breathless min- 
ute, while little Katinka watched them 
minutely. They were the real article 
in lovers, as she well knew from the 
fairy book at home in Denmark. 

Petcy Millar said: “So it’s you at 
last !” 

And Miss Vivienne 
really you, Percy!” 

And then he released one of her 
hands, and they sat down on the kitchen 


said: “It’s 


“couch, quite a long way apart. 


That seemed to settle it Clancy was 
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In good circles 


wrong about kissing! 
it simply was not done. 

Miss Vivienne shivered delicately. 

“It’s awfully cold down here, Ka- 
tinka,” she said. 

“T go feex a leetle dot furnace op,” 
said Katinka. 

“Brilliant idea!” assented Mr. Millar, 
slapping his knee with enthusiasm. 
“Tt’s an awfully chilly night. Don’t you 
think it’s a chilly sort of night, Vee?” 

Katinka disappeared in the back, and 
stoked the furnace with energy and a 
certain supererogation. When she .re- 
turned, the pair were evidently under 
the influence of keen excitement. It 
appeared, from his subsequent conver- 
sation, that Percy Millar had made up 
for being born poor by discovering a 
way to collect, and appropriate to his 
own personal use, most of the world’s 
supply of floating currency. Already 
he had secured so much of it that he 
was able to snap his fingers at Miss 
Vivienne’s aunt; which he did, with 
regal disdain. Five of the confidently 
expected deluge of dollars he handed 
to Katinka, for services rendered—in- 
cluding the stoking of the furnace. He 
impressed upon her, as he circumspectly 
departed by the iron gate in the base- 
ment, that he was a regular salamander 
for heat; and told her to watch for him 
again at ten o’clock. 

Miss Vivienne upstairs, 
where a bridge party was assembling. 
Left alone, Katinka thought of Clancy 
and dropped sparkling tears on the 
crumpled bill. She ran out to_the stoop 
to look for him, and reopen the subject 
at issue. But Clancy was far up the 
block. He was moving silently in the 
wake of Percy Millar, and for some 
obscure reason was aiming private, but 
vicious blows with his nightstick, as at 
some imaginary head. 

Punctually at ten Mr. Millar reap- 
peared. He was clad in a thick fur 
motor coat of voluminous proportions; 
but almost before he had waited three 


vanished 


minutes he was attacked- by a severe 
shivering fit. 

“T yust bane feex dot furnace op,” 
protested Katinka. 

“Don’t you think, now,” appealed 
Percy, with a hand to his pocket, “that 
it would be kind to fix it just a little 
more? I’m sure you wouldn't willingly 
let me suffer.” 

The hand reappeared, with a five- 
dollar bill. Katinka went back. and 
dutifully fed the furnace, and-wonder- 
ingly examined the bill. 

“Fife dollar!” she murmured. “Also 
it bane warm night!”’ ’ 

The thing took on a qualfty that was 
decidedly suspect. She crept back 
quietly to the kitchen door, and through 
the glazed upper half she surprised the 
shocking secret. 

Miss Vivienne had slipped down 
from the bridge party, and she was 
standing in Percy Millar’s arms. That 
was not the worst. Not only was the 
immaculate Mr. Millar kissing the de- 
mure Miss Vivienne, but the hitherto 
irreproachable Miss Vivienne was kiss- 
ing Percy Millar. 

“Can you trust me, dear?” he was 
saying. 

“With all my heart, dearest, with all 
my life!” answered the paragon of de- 
portment. “But are you really, truly 
sure you will always be the same?” 

“As long as life lasts, my darling!” 
murmured Mr. Millar. 

It was all according to 
Katinka had read at home. That vol- 
ume, however, had observed blank 
silence on the Subject of kissing. Ka- 
tinka deemed it prudent to cough. 

“T feex dot furnace op,” she an- 
nounced. 

“Then fix it some more, please,” re- 


the book 


plied Miss Vivienne, without turning 


her head. “Keep on fixing. itup!” And 
she stamped her little slipper authori- 
tatively. 

Katinka fled, to agitate 
mightily in the rear regions. 


the bars 


Katinka 
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was, as has been indicated, unsus- 
pectedly muscular. For a ‘space she 
sat on the edgé of the coal bin and 
studied the vivid glow through the open 
maw. The furnace hummed cheer- 
fully, with a rising note that had in it 
something of portent for more experi- 
enced kitchen mechanics than Katinka 
was. Presently the boiler hissed, emit- 
ting a feathery jet of steam from its 
valve. Katinka thought of Clancy, and 
worked the lever again. And the more 
she thought of Clancy, the more she 
worked the lever. It was thus that the 
great revelation-came to her. 

It was fot precisely a thrill, or a 
shudder, or a dizziness, or a leaping of 
the heart. It partook of the character 
of all these symptoms. And even 
Archimedes did not shout, “Eureka!” 
with keener joy of discovery fhan Ka- 
tinka put into her whispered: ‘Me, too 
—I like!” 

The feathery jet became less slender 
and more noisy. Suddenly, from the 
upper regions, proceeded sounds of loud 
astonishment and high displeasure from 
the bridge party, followed by a tintin- 
nabulation of bells. 

Katinka flew back to the kitchen, her 
blue eyes round with terror. At the 
door she drew back, horror piled on 
horror. It was not that Mr. Millar was 
still kissing Miss Vivienne; it was that 
for a considerable interval he had 
stopped—long enough for Miss Vivi- 
enne to steal upstairs and don her sable 
coat and pack her morocco dressing 
And in the hall sounded voices, 
Mrs. Chandler, 


case. 
and the footsteps of 
angrily emphatic. 

Katinka seized Miss Vivienne by the 
elbow. 

“Oveeck!” she whispered. “You go 
back dere and feex dot furnace!’ 

The footsteps were already on the 
basement stairs: Miss Vivienne van- 
ished in the direction of the furnace. 

Under the kitchen electrolier Mr. 
Percy Millar waited like a doomed 


criminal, counting the steps as a con- 
demned man counts the hours. His 
fair curls were all ruffled, the big collar 
of his motor coat stood up behind—and 
oh, he was princely even in disaster! 

Katinka approached him, her blue 
eyes tight shut, her pink-and-white face 
upturned, her ripe. lips compréssed into 
an irresistible rosebud. 

“Now, qveeck!” she said again. 
“You keess me!” 

Triumphant and indestructible alibi! 


. Mr. Millar embraced it with the liveliest 


and most intelligent gratitude. In the 
overflowing state-of’ his soul, on that 
particular evening, he would have 
kissed a girl not half so kissable as 
Katinka, without being asked to do so 
twice. 

“Don’t I know ?” murmured Katinka, 
oblivious of the approaching vengeance. 

“I should say you did!” replied Percy 
Millar. “Some little kisser! Now a 
long one for good luck vi 

And the door opened just as he 
kicked Miss Vivienne’s dressing case 
under the table with a neat back-heel 
movement. 

“Merciful Heaven! What is this?” 
came in awful tones from the stately 
Mrs. Chandler. It was her most majes- 
tic voice, which withered by itself. In 
reality she repeated: “What is this?” 
three times, with tremendous variety of 
rising and falling inflection, an impres- 
sive art in which she was a past mis- 
tress. While Mr. Millar still gaped 
over Katinka’s corn-colored hair, the 
mistress of the house turned back to the 
stairs. 

“Mr. Grosvenor!” she called. “Have 
the kindness to step downstairs at once, 
will you? I need your assistance with- 
out a moment’s delay. And _ request 
Mr. Jenkins to summon a policeman 
with all possible celerity. There is usu- 
ally one at the corner of the avenue.” 

Poor little Katinka’s heart almost 
ceased to beat. Who would be at the 
corner of the avenue—who but Clancy? 
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Would he believe that she had kissed 
Percy Millar as the sacrifice of a servi- 
tor faithful to the limit? She dared not 
hope so! 

Mrs. Chandler swept back to the 
kitchen door with her hands folded be- 
fore her waist. Her thin, proud lips 
were tightly compressed, her thin, aris- 
tocratic nostrils dilated. Her cus- 
tomary solemn black gave her a hope- 


lessly “Off-with-his-head!” expression. ° 


“IT am grievously disappointed in you, 
Katinka,” she said, coldly ignoring Mr. 
Millar. “I have shown you nothing but 
kindness, and you have deceived me 
very wickedly.” 

The idea was that to have ‘deceived 
Mrs. Chandler was an enormity three 
shades blacker than mocking the AI- 
mighty. Katinka was pinkly silent. 

“Of course,” went on her mistress, 
“T cannot permit you to remain any 
longer in my house than is necessary to 
make proper arrangements for your de- 
parture.” 

“My dear madam,” interrupted Mr. 
Millar, “if only you would allow me a 
moment to explain 

“Young man, you are so obviously 
laboring ‘at the concoction of a farrago 
of falsehoods,” answered Mrs. Chan- 
dler haughtily, “that I must ask you 
to spare me. You may make your ex- 
planations in the proper quarter. My 
only concern is the protection of the 
household from designing interlopers, 
and that Iam quite competent to secure 
without your assistance.” 

Mr. Grosvenor, stout and bald, ap- 
peared at the foot of the stairs, exactly 
three paces in front of the gaping Jen- 
kins and Officer Clancy, for whose ar- 
rival he had most prudently waited 
before descending. Clancy pressed for- 
ward into the kitchen, the personifica- 
tion of calm authority, of alert compe- 
tence. 

At the first glimpse of Percy Millar, 
his face expanded into a grin of savage 
satisfaction. 


“What seems to be the matter 2” he 
demanded. 

“T came downstairs unexpectedly, of- 
ficer,” said Mrs. Chandler, “‘to see why 
the radiators are allowed to spout steam 
on a night like this, and why no bells 
are answered. I find this polished ruf- 
fian”—indicating the agonized Millar— 
“engaged in trifling with my unhappy 
kitchen maid!” 

Mr. Millar raised a hand in protest. 

“I repeat, sir, actually kissing my 
wretched kitchen maid! Jt occurs to 
me that you may be able to connect him 
with recent burglaries in the neighbor- 
hood. At any rate, I want you to re- 
move him as expeditiously as possible. 
I have valuable plate in the house!” 

Clancy’s grin broadened. He scien- 
tifically wrapped round his thumb and 
palm the lengthy thong of his night- 
stick, and gripped the handle with affec- 
tion. 

“True for you, marm,” responded 
Clancy, with unction. “I’ve had me 
eye on this young man for quite a 
while.” 

He gave just one glance at Katinka, 
a glance of contemptuous reproach, a 
little saddened by the realization that 
one so young and fair could prove’so 
false. Then he grabbed Percy -Millar 
by the elbow. 

“You 
protested Percy, 

“Don’t 
Clancy, 
walk!” 

They walked, leading the bridge party 
in procession upstairs. The front door 
opened and closed. Katinka dragged 
Miss Vivienne, her sables glistening 
with condensed steam, from the shad- 
ows of the boiler. Together they crept 
to the area gate. 

“Arrested! 
Miss Vivienne. 


needn’t do that, you know!” 
with dignity. 

counseled 
“Just 


talk, me_ lad,” 


with savage geniality. 


Oh, Percy!” moaned 
But before they could find the bolt, 
the voice of Clancy came to them from 
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the stoop, and they held their breath 
and strained their ears in the darkness. 

“Of course I know ye’re not a bur- 
glar,” Clancy was saying, “but that 
don’t say that I’ve got nothin’ on ye. 
I've got a-plenty! Ye’re a sneakin’ 
scut and a black-hearted hound! Man, 
I haven’t words to tell ye what ye 
ar-re!” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Mr, 
Mallar hotly. 

“The likes of you, to be triflin’ wid 
a swate, innocent kid like her! Look 
at here, ye’re about my weight! Give 
me just tin minutes of your company 
at the bottom end of the street, and 
we'll’ forget the burglar end of it!” 

“If you hadn’t that uniform on!” 
exclaimed Percy Millar angrily. 

“Ye need not worry about that,” 
Clancy assured him. “I'll take the most 
of it off.” 

They walked westward in the direéc- 
tion of the river. For a moment Miss 
Vivienne gazed at Katinka in an agony 
of dread. Then the decision of genera- 
tions of New England character came 
to her aid. 

“Katinka, he thinks that Mr. Millar 
came to see you,” she whispered. 
“Bring my dressing case quickly and 
I’ll get you back your policeman. Why, 
I’m going to marry Percy to-night!” 

They emerged from the Chandler 
area just in time to head off Clancy and 
his captive from a stairway that led to 
the railroad. Miss Vivienne threw: her 
arms round Percy Millar’s neck, turn- 
ing a vividly defiant little face upon 
the policeman. 

“Go away, you brute!” ou blazed, 
adding inconsequently, “And don’t be 
such an idiot!” 

Katinka thrust herself between them, 
bursting with information. 

“They’re going to be marriaged !” 

Clancy had a quick eye for evidence. 

“Then why in creation didn’t he say 
so at first?” he demanded aggrievedly. 

“Because I’m Irish myself,” replied 


Percy Millar. “Besides, I’ve got a lot 
of weight on you. And if you had been 
caught in the act of running away to 
get married, you would have been mad 
enough to fight anybody!” 

“I’m champeen of the district,” 
grinned Clancy. “But I'd hate to spoil 
anny man’s face on his wedding night. 
But softly a minute—how will I look 
aiding and -abetting an elopement, and 
me an officer of the law? What is ut 
the old lady’s got agin’ ye, that ye have 
to make a bolt of ut?” 

“Not a thing in the world,” said 
Percy Millar proudly, “except that 
everybody knows my father was a 
police captain!” : 

Clancy thrust forth a large hand. 

“Then I wish ye joy,” he chuckled. 


“Follow me around the block and I'll 
” 


get ye a taxi ye can trust! 


“So she gave you the ‘can,” mused 
Clancy, lingering with Katinka in the 
shadow of the stoop some ten minutes 
later. “Well, she can do no worse. If 
I hadn’t thought that feller of Miss 
Vivienne’s had been cuttin’ me out with 
ye, I’d have given the old lady a piece 
of me mind.” 

He shook his club at the fat bay win- 
dow, behind which the bridge enthusi- 
asts appeared to have sunk once more 
into the oblivion of the rigorous game. 
Then he became aware that Katinka 
was balancing herself high on the tips 
of her toes, and in the shadow of the 
stoop her face had a new expression. 

“Mr, Clancy!” she murmured impa- 
tiently. “I know now. I learned my- 
self !” 

“On me soul ye do!” ejaculated 
Clancy, after an interlude. “And how 
the divil did ye learn all that?” 

He held her at arm’s length. 

“Feexing a leetle der furnace op!” 
replied Katinka shyly. 

Clancy’s response was an active de- 
velopment of the higher branches of 
the subject no longer at issue. 
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HE hot breath of’ the panting 
malamutes rose above the 
straining team in little puffs of 

vapor that floated distinct in the still, 
cold air long after the high-whining 
sled had passed beneath them. They 


formed a weird, aérial trail in the wake’ 


of the dog team and the two fur-clad 


men who trudged with it. The men and 


team seemed moving shadows in a cold 
realm of death. They traversed a vast 
white basin, dotted here and there with 
black conifers and rimmed with low, 


dim hills that flared up to meet the icy 


horizon. It was the world of Alaska 
above ‘the circle in midwinter; a world 
of yester-million years; a-world of 
shadowy black and ghostly white that 
suggested the mirage of earthly sub- 
stance occurring in some unimaginably 
distant nowhere of space on the yon 
side of the stars, 

A faint orange glow appeared on the 
southern horizon. It grew in brilliance. 
Vivid banners of clear pink and gold 
were flung upward into the clear, chill 
sky. The dead world of black and 
white was changed by the magic prom- 
ise flashed over the horizon from the 
hidden sun into a jeweled fairyland, 
from which the very soul of the rain- 
bow spoke in purest tones of mauve and 
purple and orange and indescribably 
delicate pink. 

The larger of the two fur-clad men, 
who was breaking trail ahead of the 
team, turned and called a halt to the 
dogs. His partner, a shriveled, tough 


little withe of a man, who had been 
toiling at the handlebars, raked him 
with a bitterly reproachful glance, as 
the team stopped, and plumped himself 
wearily down on the lashed sled load. 
The big man swung back past the line 
of the squatting wolf dogs, cursing 
each one in turn as he passed, boister- 
ously expressing an affection as sincere 
as\it was profane. > 

The big man was Bill Heenan, trap- 
pet, prospector, miner, known and re- 
spected throughout the length and 
breadth of the embryonic empire of 
Alaska as a masterman of the wild, a 
proved veteran of a thousand rough 
trails and the rougher camps they led 
to. His undersized, runty-looking part- 
ner, Tin Can Harris, was his opposite 
in ‘all qualities save those of courage 
and endurance. The wizened, sour- 
faced little man looked like a promising 
candidate for a sanitarium; but hidden 
beneath his unpromising exterior was a 
spiritual engine of courageous energy 
capable of driving his warped gristle 
of a body to unbelievable feats of 
strength and endurance that made him 
a fit trail comrade for big Bill Heenan. 

“A good twenty mile this mornin’,” 
Heenan bragged breezily, as he ap- 
proached the sled. “That’s mushin’ 
some !” 

“Damn!” Tin Can greeted his part- 
ner’s enthusiasm with weary disgust. 
“Damn you an’ your mushin’! We’re 
livin’ easy in Fairbanks, in a nice little 
shack, all fixed up with curtains on the 
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windows an’ honest-to-God mattresses 
in the bunks; we got enough kale in 
the kitty to bet °em high an’ stay soused 
on champagne till the spring break-up, 
if we’d been a mind to. There was we, 
all fixed for a winter o’ high life. But 
no! It seems like bein’ comfortable 
makes you restless! All of a sudden 
says you, “Tin Can, we're goin’ to 
Arnak? Arnak! Whoever in hell ever 
heard of two sane men, with money 
enough to live through the winter some- 
wheres else, goin’ to Arnak! Two 
hundred an’ seventy-some odd mile the 
other side o’ the circle the camp lies. 
Every inch o’ gold-bearin’ ground 
within fifty mile of it has been staked 
for the last five year.. They ain’t no 
money to be got by goin’, but we go! 
Some guy from Arnak breezes into 
Fairbanks an’ tells you a little gossip 
of the God-forgotten camp, an’ we go! 
Damn!” 

“You didn’t have to come if you 
didn’t want to,” Heenan reminded him. 

“T did so!” Tin Can protested shrilly. 
“You wouldn’t have come without me, 
an’ you know it!” 

“Well, I didn’t coax you none,” 
Heenan retorted. 

“T know yuh didn’t,” Tin Can ad- 
mitted. “But yuh would have, if I’d 
held out. What was the use o’ my 
wastin’ your breath hangin’ out till you 
had to coax me? When [I started on 
this fool hike, I s’posed you had some 
reason for takin’ it.” 

Heenan took a slow, deep breath, and 
his massive, weather-roughened -face 
went grim and hard. 

“T have!” he said shortly. 

“Then whyn’t yuh let me in on it?” 
Tin Can whined. “Damn it, Bill, ain’t 
I got some rights in this partnership? 
Huh? Ain’t IT? When we left Fair- 
banks, I reckoned that after we'd been 
out on the trail a day or so, you’d loosen 
up an’ tell me a thing or two. Not 


you! I done walked where God knows 


I don’t want to go, an’ you won’t even 
tell me why I’m on my way. Damn!” 

“That a dog team?” Heenan broke 
the thread of the conversation, without 
respect to Tin Can’s mood. 

Harris followed the line of Heenan’s 
gaze ahead to the north, where a mov- 
ing black dot showed on the slope of a 
far hill. 

“T don’t know an’ I don’t care,” he 
snapped petulantly. “I want to know 
why we're goin’ to Atnak.” 

“°Tis a dog team,” Heenan. con- 
tinued, calmly ignoring Tin Can’s re- 
iterated demand for information. “One 
man with it. Mail carrier from Arnak, 
most likely.” 

“T don’t care if it’s the king of Siam 
from Timbuctoo!” Tin Can declared 
shrilly. “Are yuh goin’ to tell me why 
we're goin’ to Arnak?” 

“Tt’s the mailman all right,” Heenan 
continued, as if his partner had not 
spoken. “We'll wait for him here an’ 
have a little powwow.” 

“Are you goin’ to tell me why we’re 
goin’ to Arnak?” Tin Can repeated with 
angry insistence. 

Heenan turned and looked at him. 
The effect of his glance on Tin Can 
was much the same as the action of a 
strong stream of water on a merrily 
rising little blaze. There. was a 
strangely disconcerting glint of anger 
in the big man’s tiny, wide-set, blazing 
blue eyes. He looked Tin Can over 
very carefully, starting at the latter’s 
moccasins and traveling upward there- 
from to the tip of his parka hood. It 
was a most disapproving inventory. 
The little man’s moccasins seemed to 
annoy him, and his displeasure at what 
he saw apparently increased with each 
upward inch of vision as his eyes rose, 
until at length, when they rested on 
the peak of the furred parka hood, 
actual loathing was patent in his ex- 
pression. He turned and looked for a 
moment at the approaching mail team. 
Then: 
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“No!” he said very distinctly. “I’m 


not!” 

“All right!” Tin Can said, in a thor- 
oughly mollified tone of voice. “Needn’t 
get sore about it. God knows I don’t 
want to pry into your affairs none. I 
just thought maybe you had somethin’ 
on your mind you'd feel better for 
tellin’ me about. _ It’s nothin’ to’me!”’ 

At the driver’s command, the mail 
team halted at the side of the sled by 
which Heenan and Tin Can waited, the 
dogs squatting back on their haunches 
and eying the wolfish canines of the 
strange outfit with mingled curiosity 
and hostility, the instinct for combat 
showing plainly in their slanting yellow 
wolf eyes. The driver started percepti- 
bly on recognizing Heenan: There was, 
thereafter, a marked diffidence in his 
manner. 

“Goin’ to Arnak?” he questioned at 
length. 

“Headin’ fer there,” Heenan said. 

The driver turned and stared back 
over the trail in the direction of the 
camp from which he had come, and 
was silent for a brief space. Then he 
spoke volubly of other things than 
Arnak and its people, until he wa$ mak- 
ing preparations to drive on. 

“You know Noisy Jordan, don’t you, 
Bill?” he inquired, with an elaborate 
pretense of carelessness. 

Heenan nodded. 

“He’s up at Arnak,” the mail driver 
went on. “Doin’ well there. Got a nice 
claim. He’s cleanin’ up.” 

“So?” Heenan commented briefly. 

“Yes! Doin’ well,” the mail driver 
went on, embarrassment rapidly grow- 
ing on him.. “Helen Southwick, she’s 
up in camp, too.” 

“So?” Heenan repeated. 

“Yeh! Kind o’ windin’ up her old 
man’s affairs. Too bad old Dan South- 
wick had to go, wa’n’t it? Kind o’ 
rough on his girl up in this country 
alone. The old man kept her outside 
at school most of the time. She never 


" was inside except now an’ then, visitin’. 


Dan, he sure was one of the old-timers. 
Reckon you must have been right 
friendly with Dan, wasn’t you, Bill?” 

“Yes,” Heenan said shortly. 

“You ever meet his girl, Helen, any 
time when she was in visitin’ her paw?” 

“Yes,” Heenan responded. 

“IT suppose most like you'll call in 
an’ see her when you’re in Arnak?” 
the driver stammered. 

“Do you?” Heenan parried with a 
distinct chill in his voice. 

“Noisy Jordan, he’s up to see her 
quite a lot,” the driver hazarded with 
trepidation. “Him an’ a dolled-up, 
dudefied young minin’ engineer from 
outside—feller workin’ for the Arnheim 
interests. Adam Baker his name is. 
They’re the only two in camp seem to 
have any show with her. Jordan, he 
seems to be havin’ some the best of it, 
at that.” 

Heenan vouchsafed no comment on 
this bit of information. The driver 
fussed nervously with a perfectly tied 
last on the load, casting furtive glances 
at Heenan the while. 

“Did—did you know that—Noisy 
Jordan was in Arnak?” he managed to 
inquire at length. 

Tin Can gave an audible gasp of sur- 
prise and looked rather fearfully at 
Heenan. The latter was staring stonily 
at the perturbed driver. 

a hurry 
yuh ?” 


“You’re in quite some of 


with them mail bags, ain’t 
Heenan suggested. There was a warn- 
ing edge to his voice. 

The mail driver had made several 
mistakes, and in attempting to pass 
them over, he made another. 

“T didn’t mean nothin’,” he protested. 
“T’d heard about you an’ Noisy Jordan, 
an’ I just wondered if pe 

“Git goin’!” Tin Can burst out in a 
fury of exasperation. “Mush! You 
tongue-loose, brain-shy idiot!” 

“TI—I did—didn’t mean nothin’,” the 
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driver reiterated shakily. “I just won- 
dered if ut 

“Good-by !’”’ Heenan said. 

He said it softly, but very distinctly, 
and took a tentative, meaning step to- 
ward the driver as he spoke. He was 
dumb, that mail driver was, but there 
was a limit to even his mental density. 

“Hey, there! Mush on, you bush- 
tailed wolf rats!” he shouted to his 
dogs, and trotted after the sled as it 
whined away without pausing for fur- 
ther parley or good-bys. 

Tin Can looked after him and his 
face wrinkled with disgust. 

“That poor simp’ll die sudden some 
day, all dressed up an’ ready to go 
somewheres,” he declared. ‘Wouldn’t 
you think he’d have better sense than 
to go askin’ a man about a thing like 
that? He’s real anxious to learn about 


any killin’ that’s comin’ off, ain’t he? 


Gawd! If he don’t learn to keep his 


tongue where his teeth won’t fret it so, 
he’s right liable.to furnish a corpse for 


a little buryin’ affair of his own.” 

Heenan nodded gloomy agreement. 
It is not etiquette for a semistranger to 
speak so intimately to such as Heenan 
of his enemy and feud. 

“Le’s go!” he suggested. 

Tin Can fell into place behind the 
sled. His beady black eyes were snap- 
ping with joyous anticipation. He 
was Heenan’s friend, and he 
delicate question, albeit 


closest 
hazarded a 
timorously : 

“You meanin’ to get this guy Jordan 
this time, Bill?” 

Heenan shook his head. His tiny 
eyes were narrowed to mere knifelike 
slits of blue between the weather-red- 
dened lids. The mind of him was far 
withdrawn from immediate things, busy 
with the inspection of old memories. 

“T dunno,” he said dully. “Mebbe. 
I dunno.” 

“Why, you'll plumb have to!” Tin 
Can burst forth excitedly. “An’ him 
messin’ round with old Dan. South- 
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wick’s girl! What do you know about 
that? That’s why we come hikin’ up 
to this fag end o’ nowhere for! That 
guy from Arnak that you met in Fair- 
banks told you, huh? | You'll. plumb 
have to get him this time, Bill!” 

Heenan shook out the lash of the 
dog whip, and it cracked over the backs 
of the resting team with a report like 
that of a high-powered rifle. 

“I dunno,” he said gloomily, as the 
startled dogs struggled into line. 
“Mebbe!” 

He bent forward and swung into his 
trail stride ahead of the snarling team, 
pushing on into the North, where dwelt 
the man he had sworn to kill on sight. 


Nothing in life so marks a man with 
interest to his fellows as a personal con- 
nection with an imminent death. The- 
man whom people expect soon to kill 
or to be killed walks in an aura of mys- 
tery. To him people spéak in hushed 
tones; at him they gaze furtiyely, peer- 
ing as at a reflected shadow of the Great 
Darkness itself; of him they speak in 
side whispers one to the other, choos- 
ing the’ words of their comment with 
care. 

It was so the people of Arnak looked 
upon Big Bill Heenan. The news of 
his arrival, spreading over them like 
a breath of wind through the forest, 
awoke to life strange whisperings of 
dread expectation. 

To Noisy Jordan, in his cabin on 
Kaltuk Creek, three miles from Arnak, 
the news came via a breathless, wide- 
eyed miner. Jordan was nicknamed 
“Noisy” because he so seldom was. A 
tall, spare, wiry man, in his early forties, 
with a strong aquiline countenance, 
black hair, and deep-set eyes, he was 
noted for two things—his proficiency 
with a gun and his economy of speech. 

On the news of Heenan’s arrival, he 
commented not at all. When the bearer 
of the tidings had gone, Jordan method- 
ically arrayed himself for a trip to 
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camp. He spent much time and care 
in arranging a gun and arm holster 
under his Mackinaw. Thereafter, he 
took a photograph of Helen Southwick 
from its chamois wrapping in a table 
drawer and studied the pictured coun- 
tenance of the fair-haired young girl 
intently for some minutes. Then he 
permitted himself the luxury of an 
audible sigh. He carefully rewrapped 
the photograph. in its chamois covering, 
replaced it in the drawer, and set out 
for Arnak. 

Ostentatiously he made the trip up 
one side of the’ single street of the 
camp and down the other. Methodi- 
cally he went from saloon to saloon, 
and from store to store, careful to show 
himself in every place in the camp 
where men were gathered, nodding 
slightly to a few, speaking to none. 
While none manifested apparent inter- 
est in his movements, he was keenly 
aware that eager eyes watched every 
step of his progress. When he had vis- 
ited every place in camp where new- 
comers might be expected to be met 
with, he broke his customary silence 
with a second audible sigh and set out 
for his cabin. 

The short winter day Was done when 
he reached home. He entered the dark 
interior of his cabin and lit three can- 
dles on a center table. He turned to- 
ward the stove to make his prepara- 
tion for supper, and be it. said to the 
credit of the nerve for which he was 
famous, not a twitch of a muscle be- 
trayed his. surprise as he looked into 
the muzzle of a gun, held steadily in 
3ig Bill Heenan’s outstretched hand. 

“Put ’em up!’ Heenan commanded 
curtly. 

Jordan slowly raised his hands above 
his head. A scornful smile twisted his 
thin lips. 

“T thought you were a white man,” 
he said nastily. “I killed your pardner 
fair and square, and you know it. It 
was him drew first. I’ve always been 


willin’ to settle with you for it when- 
ever we met, but By God! I 
thought you were a white man! When 
I heard you were in Arnak, I went to 
camp and showed myself. And here - 
you come sneaking into my cabin and 
lay for me in the dark like an ordinary 
holdup man! What I did to your pard- 
ner, I did in a fair, square fight that 
was none of my seeking. I’ve been 
ready all these years to settle with you 
in the same way whenever you chose, 
and you come like this! Well, cut loose 
and have it done with! I’d rather be 
me, dead, than such as you alive and 
kickin’. Come on! Let’s have it!” 

“You’ve got me wrong,” Heenan 
said quietly. “You an’ me’s got to 
have a powwow, Jordan. When I get 
ready to deal with you like I’ve always 
meant to, we'll shoot it out fifty-fifty. 
If you can get me like you got Ben, 
you’re welcome to me. I’m not here 
to shoot—I’m here to talk. You 
needn’t keep your hands up. Give me 
your word that you won’t draw an’ 
I’ll put this gat of mine away. I know 
you’re white.” 

Jordan ‘nodded tersely. 

“All right!” he agreed. 
Heenan slipped his gun into the 
bosom of his Mackinaw. ; 
“Well?” Jordan queried shortly. 
Heenan took a step forward 
faced him. across the table. 

“Helen Southwick,” he said grimly. 

Jordan met his gaze steadily. 

“Well?” he repeated. 

“You can’t have her!” Heenan an- 
nounced flatly. 

“No?” 

“No! If old Dan were alive—which 
I wish to God. he was!—he wouldn’t 
stand for you makin’ a play for his 
girl. He was a friend o’ mine, an’ 
he’s dead. “I’m goin’ to do what he’d 
do if he was here.” 

Jordan stepped to 
opened it. 

“That’s all,” he said. 


and 


the door, and 


“Good night. 





, 


You needn’t be afraid to leave the 
cabin. I don’t get any men in the 
back. I’ll be in camp to-morrow and 
we'll shoot on -sight.” 

“No!” Heenan denied him. “Shut 
that door! We’re goin’ to talk this 
over.” 

“There’s nothing to talk over,” 
dan declared. 

“You love her?” Heenan questioned 
bluntly. 

Jordan’s face went deadly white, and 
his body trembled as from an inward 
shock, 

“Yes,” 

Heenan 
table. 

“You lie!” he shot back at him. 

Jordan slammed the door shut be- 
hind him, and so quick was his move- 
ment that his gun seemed to have 
leaped of its own propulsion from the 
arm holster to his extended right hand. 

“That’s enough,” he said shakily, his 
fingers trembling on the trigger. “I’m 
no murderer, but—one more word out 
of you and 

“T said you lied,” Heenan said evealy. 
“You don’t love her any more than 
you’d love some woman down the line 
that you happened to get stuck on. 
You’d marry her if you could, because 
you can’t get her any other way. If 
you could buy her for a price, it would 
suit you just as well and maybe a little 
better.” 

The habitually imperturbable and 
taciturn Jordan stood crouching under 
the lash of Heenan’s words, every taut 
muscle aquiver. His forefinger tight- 
ened slowly on the trigger, and the 
hammer of the gun rose like the head 
of a snake preparing to strike. 

“Don’t!” he begged. “I’m no mur- 
derer, but I can’t stand Stop!” 

“You can’t stand the truth,” Heenan 
went on calmly. “It’s the truth I’m 
tellin’ you. If you ‘loved her, you 
wouldn’t need me to stop you from 


Jor- 


he said huskily. 
leaned forward over the 
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If you loved 


makin’ a play for her. 
her, you’d let her alone.” 

Jordan slowly lowered the seni of 
the menacing gun, and a pucker of 
wonderment creased his brows. 

“What do you mean?” he questioned. 

“What I said,” Heenan returned. 
“You’ve been a white man, as men 
like you an’ me go in this country, but 
that ain’t enough. Old Dan had his 
girl raised an’ schooled outside just to 
keep her clear of such as you an’ me 
—an’ him. He was one of. us. He 
never meant for her to tie up with 
any of us boys, an’ he was right. You’re 
a cool, quick hand with a gun, Jordan; 
there ain’t a slicker dealer in the terri- 
tory; an’ if I wanted a pardner for a 
tough piece o’ work on a bad trail, a 
man like you would fill the bill. But 
none of them things fit you out’ to 
marry Helen Southwick. She’s been 
raised outside, an’ outside she’ll go to 
live when she gets her paw’s affairs 
up here straightened out. She belongs 
outside, where she was raised, an’ you © 
ain’t goin’ to hinder her from goin’. c 

“There’s no strings holdin’ me in the 
territory,” Jordan reminded him. 

“You’re a rounder, a gunman, an’ 
a gambler,” Heenan retorted. “That’s 
the life you belong in, an’ you can’t 
get away from it. That ain’t no life 
for the man that marries Helen South- 
wick. If you went outside with her, 
you’d make her happy about the length 
of a short weddin’ trip. An’ then you’d 
be back in the life you belong in, an’ 
she’d be walkin’ the floor nights, 
breakin’ her heart for you.” 

“Tf you feel that way about it,” Jor- 
dan said slowly, “why don’t you croak 
me and have done with it?” 

3ecause it’s a damned sight easier 
to clean a live man out of a. girl’s 
heart than it is a dead one,’ Heenan 
retorted tersely. . 

A quick flush flowed over Jordan’s. 
face, and his dark eyes gleamed. i 

“You think she likes me?” he ques 
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tioned, with a thrill of exultance in his 
voice. ° 

Heenan shook his head. 

“T don’t know whether she does or 
not. If she thought you’d been killed 
on her account, she might decide that 
she did, an’ then there’d be hell to pay. 
You ain’t goin’ to hurt that girl, dead 
or alive.” 

A solemnity of reverence touched 
Jordan’s features. 

“I hope not,” he said simply, and 
the words had the ring of a prayer. 

“I know not,” Heenan said doggedly. 


“You an’ Adam Baker is makin’ a pretty ° 


even play for her, an’ one of you is 
likely goin’ to get- her. That one ain’t 
goin’ to be you.” 

The flicker of a contemptuous smile 
played about Jordan’s thin lips. 

“Are you strong for Adam Baker? 
he questioned. 

“No!” Heenan spat the words out 
disgustedly. “He’s not my kind of a 
man, but he is hers. She’s been to 
college, an’ so has he. They both know 
the same kind o’ people. They’re both 
used to livin’ in the same kind of places. 
He’ll do for her, an’ you won't.” 

Jordan winced perceptibly. 

“That’s hard talk, Bill,” he said softly. 
“Now, listen to me. I have traveled 
with just as good people as Adam 
Baker does. I’m as well educated as 
You may find that hard to be- 
I was in love once 


” 


he is. 
lieve, but it’s true. 
before. It was when I was little more 
than a boy, just a year out of college. 
She was a bad one, and I found it out. 
When I did, I cut loose from every- 
thing and came up here. I’d bet on 
her all my belief in happiness, and I 
lost. I didn’t care much how I lived 
or died. How I lived, you know. I 
was a gambler, yes. But I never turned 
a crooked card. I was a gunman, yes. 
But I never pulled a trigger except in 
a fair fight, and no fight was ever of 
my own seeking. I’ve been a rounder 
+-a man of the gambling tables and 


the dance halls—yes. But the woman 
don’t live that can lay a claim to me, 
or say that she’s the worse for having 
known me. 

“Three years ago, Helen Southwick 
was inside visiting her father. I met 
her, I had thought I was dead to hope, 
but when I met her, I knew that I had 
another bet to make. From that day to 
this, I have never turned a card. I 
didn’t make any play for her then. 
I went into the brush prospecting. I 
struck it rich here and made a nice little 
clean-up. Every cent I’ve got to-day 
is decent money, decently made. _ I’ve 
spent eighteen years in my own sweet 
little hell up in this country, and Helen 
Southwick is my guide out of it. Do 
you mean to tell me that that unlicked 
young cub of an Adam Baker could 
care for her more, or try harder to 
make her happy, than [ could? His 
whole life is ahead of him. Everything 
of my life, with the exception of Helen 
Southwick, is behind me. If he gets 
her, she’ll be a part of his life; if I 
get her, she’ll be all of mine. That’s 
how I stack up in this matter, Heenan.” 

Heenan sighed and shook his head. 

“I’m sorry for you, Jordan,” he said 
with deep sincerity, “but it won’t do! 
Whatever you may have been before, 
you’ve been one of us since you came 
up here. The life’s in your blood an’ 
you can’t drive it out. You’re a hard- 
fightin’, hard-livin’ man, fit for the 
same things that I’m fit for an’ for 
nothin’ else. It won’t do!” 

Jordan was thoughtfully silent for a 
brief space. Then: 

“You honestly believe that, don’t you, 
Heenan?” he questioned. 

Heenan nodded. 

“T know it.” 

“And what is your 
What do you want me to do 
persisted. 

“Vamoose!” Heenan said quickly. 
“Not right away, but in a couple of 
weeks or’so. Drop in an’ see her once 


proposition ? 
?” Jordan 
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in a while, just to make things look 


natural, mention that you’re aimin’ to 


go, an’ then—go!” 

“You expect me to do that?” Jordan 
questioned. 

Heenan shook his head. 

“No,” he admitted, “I don’t.” 

Jordan frowned. 

“What do you expect?” he asked. 

Heenan sighed. 

“T expect to have to shoot it out with 
you, same as I’ve been intendin’ to, 
the first time we met, ever since you 
bumped off poor Ben.” 

Jordan tamped a pinch of tobacco into 
his pipe and carefully lit it. 

“This comes awful sudden to me, 
Bill,” he said, his voice trembling in 
spite of him, “and it means too much 
to too many people to be settled in a 
minute. Will you give me a week to 
think it over?” 

“Will you keep away from her while 
you’re thinkin’ ?” Heenan asked. 

Jordan nodded. 

“Yes. .This is Tuesday night.” He 
glanced at the clock on the shelf. “It’s 
eight-thirty. If you don’t hear from me 
before this time next Tuesday night, 
you'll know that from then on I’m look- 
ing for you, as you’ve been looking for 
me all these years, and we’]l shoot on 
sight.” 

Heenan rose and clapped on his cap. 

“I reckon that’s what it’ll come to,” 
he admitted gloomily. “I'll be hopin’ 
against hope to hear from you before 
then. So long!” 

“Good night!” Jordan said firmly, 
and held out his hand. 

Heenan took it, and for a,moment 
the two enemies stood with clasped 
hands. Then the door slammed behind 
Heenan, and Jordan stood alone with 
his problem. 


Of course all good people abhor 
bloodshed. Likewise the majority of 
good people are undeniably disap- 
pointed when, after their expectance of 


carnage has been aroused, no blood 
flows. 

The people of Arnak had expected a 
gun play immediately subsequent to 
Heenan’s arrival. Wher no gun fight 
occurred, they felt vaguely that they 
had been. defrauded of a _ sensation 
legitimately theirs. Feeling so, they 
suspected some one of conduct unbe- 
coming a courageous man. Was it pos- 
sible that Heenan had welshed? Had 
Jordan refused to meet the issue? Was 
each afraid of the other? Were they 
playing a cunning game of some sort, 
jockeying for an advantage in the meet- 
ing? So their talk ran the gamut of 
speculation. 

Heenan kept much to the cabin he had 
taken with Tin Can, going out but sel- 
dom, and then only to call on Helen 
Southwick and return to the seclusion 
of his own four walls. Helen was 
much abroad with Adam Baker, the 
dapper young mining engineer. For 
the first time since Helen had come to 
Arnak the previous summer, following 
her father’s death, he had a clear field. 
Hitherto, he had.had Jordan to contend 
with, and Jordan had proved himself no 
mean rival. 

Together the young couple took daily 
rides over the crisp snow in Baker’s 
basket sled, behind his prize team of 
bird dogs. He was proud of these dogs 
of his, was young Baker, and with 
cause. They were fast, snappy, and 
perfectly matched. But old-timers 
shook their heads in disapproval as 
they dashed past. 

“They look all right, an’ they act all 
right, but not for mine,” one veteran 
of the trail voiced the general opinion. 
“Give me dogs with a good big spat- 
terin’ of wolf in ’em—every time. 
They may chaw you up if you happen 
to go down amongst ’em, but, by ginger, 
they’re born an’ bred to the country, an’ 
when you’ve plumb got to get some 
place, in a breeze o’ snow or a bad snap 
o’ cold, you’d better have the malamutes 
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a-haulin’ you than some o’ them brutes 
from below.” 

In their trips over the country out- 
side the camp, Helgn and Baker noted 
and commented upon a lone mai with 
a dog team, occasionaliy far seen, who 
seemed to be traveling nowhere in par- 
ticular. It was Noisy Jordan, abroad 
with his malamutes, mushing aimlessly 
and fighting out his battle on the field 
of solitude. 

And then the blizzard came. It came 
on Tuesday, one week subsequent to 
Heenan’s talk with Jordan. It came 
suddenly, without warning, rolling 
down out of the north and blotting all 
things from sight with a stinging fog 
of snow. Heenan lay in his bunk, 
hearkening idly to the droning roar of 
the storm, waiting gloomily, as he had 
waited throughout the week, for the 
end of the stipulated time and the issue 
that it might bring. 

To him, waiting there, came Tin Can 
Harris, breathless from fighting his way 


across the one hundred yards of open 
space that separated their shack from 
the Owl Saloon and trembling with ex- 
citement. 

“My Gawd, Bill,” he gasped, “they’re 


gone! Sure as Gawd made little ap- 
ples, they’re done for!” 

Heenan sprang from the bunk. 

“Gone? Who?” 

“Helen Southwick an’ that Baker 
guy,’ Tin Can stuttered. “They went 
out ridin’ back o’ them“fancy dogs 0’ 
his’n, an’ they got caught in this.” 

Heenan swore. 

“I wish somebody was with her that 
knowed the country better,” he said 
worriedly. “But the dogs ought to get 
em in all right.” 

“Dogs got in without ’em,” Tin Can 
apprised him. “Them fancy bird dogs 
are back in camp with the sled behind 
’em. But'nary sign of Helen South- 
wick nor Baker. The team just showed 
up in front o’ the Owl.” 

Heenan threw himself into his parka 


and fought his way through the driving 
storm to the Owl. A crowd of excited, 
voluble men were gathered about the 
half dozen spent and cowering bird dogs 
and the basket sled, which had been 
lugged into the saloon for inspection. 

“No writin’ nor nothin’,” one of them 
answered Heenan’s first question. “I 
thought of that, too. I looked for a 
note the first thing. But there ain’t a 
scrap.” 

“Who saw ’em leave camp?” Heenan 
demanded to know. 

“We got men out all over camp askin’ 
that question,” one of the men replied. 
“Can’t seem to find nobody that can 
recollect seein’ which way they went.” 

“Tf I only knowed which direction 
they went,” Heenan groaned, “I’d take 
a chance o’ lookin’ for ’em even in 
this.” 

“How do you reckon they come to 
get separated from the sled?” another 
voiced the question that was in the 
minds of all. 

An ugly suspicion took horrible form 
in Heenan’s mind, at the man’s ‘query. 

Noisy Jordan! Had he waylaid 
them and perhaps done away with 
Baker? Even as the thought presented 
itself, Heenan audibly rejected it. 

“No, by God!” he swore aloud. 
“No! I know men, an’ he’s white!” 

“Who is?” Tin Can questioned curi- 
ously. “Who are you talkin’ about?” 

Before Heenan could answer, there 
was a confusion of shouts outside, the 
door was flung open, and, enveloped by 
a fog of snow that swirled the length 
of the room, several men entered, bear- 
ing the fur-swathed figure of Helen 
Southwick. Behind them came others 
assisting Adam Baker. The girl was 
unconscious, Baker nearly so. Heenan 
took the girl in his arms and carefully 
removed the robes from about her. She 
had been well wrapped, and there was 
no mark of frost on her features; but 
on her throat and cheeks were ugly 
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bruises—the impress of throttling. fin- 
gers. 

“Who brought ’em 
asked loudly. 

“They came in in Noisy Jordan’s 
team,” one volunteered. 

Heenan turned to Baker, collapsed 
and sobbing in a chair before the stove. 

“What happened—you?” he de- 
manded savagely. “Talk now an’ bawl 
later!” 

The hysterical young fellow but 
moaned in answer and wept the louder. 
Heenan tenderly laid the unconscious 
girl on a pallet of robes on a table top, 
and stepped over to the weeping Baker. 
He drew his gun and jammed the muz- 
zle bruisingly: into the young man’s 
cheek. 

“Talk, you white-livered coyote pup, 
you!” he commanded him. “Talk now, 
or you never will talk no more! Talk, 
or I’ll blow your head off! What hap- 
pened? How did you get Noisy Jor- 
dan’s team? Talk, damn you, talk!” 

“My—my dogs ran away from me,” 
Baker stammered affrightedly. “When 
it first started to snow. It began to 
get thick, and I thought we were off 
the trail. I went to—to—look for it. 
Miss Southwick came to—to—help me. 
Oh, it was terrible! The dogs bolted. 
We were lost. It snowed harder and 
harder.” 

Heenan shook him by the shoulder. 

“Never mind that! How’d you get 
Noisy Jordan’s team?” 

“He—found us,” Baker stammered. 
“We had given up hope. Oh, it was 
terrible! I couldn’t have gone a step 
farther. It was Providence.” 

“Where’s Jordan?’ Heenan per- 
sisted. 

“He—he only had 
Baker quavered. 
never could make 
three of us 4 

“Three of 
“Three of you? 
of your own?” 


in?” Heenan 


had four dogs,” 
it with—with the 


you?” Heenan roared. 
Haven’t you got legs 


“He said they—they . 


“I—I couldn’t make any further 
effort.” 

“But Jordan!” 
angrily, shaking him. 
Tell me!” 

“He—he stayed behind,” Baker stam- 
mered. “He said to tell you that——” 

“Stayed behind?” Heenan interrupted 
him scornfully. “Where? Why? Don’t 
tell me Noisy Jordan was too played 
out to use his own legs, with a team 
to follow!” 

“He—he had sprained his ankle,” 
Baker said fearfully, ‘or had broken it 
—he wasn’t sure which. He—couldn’t 
walk on it. He said to tell you 
that ¥ 

“Oh, my God!” Heenan groaned, 
raising his great arms above his head 
in agony and slowly clenching his huge 
fists. “Oh, my God! He couldn't 
walk, an’ he sent you in to live! Oh, 
you dirty little whimperin’ rat, you! 
An’ you—you with the shape of a man 
to your body—you let him do it! ‘An’ 
who put them there marks on Helen’s 
throat? Huh? Who bruised her up 
like that? Answer me!” 

“I—I had to do it,” Baker defended 
himself. “She was—she was out of 
her head, I guess. She didn’t want to 
come on the sled. -She tried to get off 
an’ go back to him. I did it " 

Heenan dropped his head on his 
hands and swayed to a storm of self- 


Heenan persisted 
“Where is he? 


reproach. 

“Where’s Jordan?” he said after a 
moment. “Where did you leave him? 
Where ?” 

“T—I don’t know exactly,” Baker 
stuttered. . “About—about three miles 
out—some—somewhere -between here 
and the Birch Creek fork. I think—I 
think we were a little off the trail. I 
—don’t know. He said—he said he’d 
be all right.” 

“All right!” Heenan groaned. “All 
right in this!” ; 

“He told me to be sure and tell you 
that—that you were right,” Baker ram- 
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“He said, ‘When you see Bill 


> 


bled on. 
Heenan, tell him I said he was right. 

“Right!” Heenan rasped. “Right! 
Oh, you slobberin’ pup!” 

He reached out suddenly and grasped 
the trembling Baker by the slack of 
his parka over the chest, snapped him 
out of the chair, and flung him sav- 
agely across the room, to fetch up with 
a resounding thud against the opposite 
‘wall and sink unconscious to the floor. 

“Right !” Heenan raved, as he settled 
his parka hood over his head. “Right! 
My God! I was never this wrong be- 
fore in all my life!” 

He was out of the door and had 
Noisy Jordan’s dogs fairly damned and 
kicked into line ere even Tin Can 
divined his purpose.’ Then the little 
man ran shrieking after him. 

“No, no, Bill!” he shrilled. “There 
ain’t a chance an’ you know it! You'll 
never find him, Bill! You’re only 
throwin’ yourself away !” 

But Heenan was gone—gone into the 
obliterating fog of stinging snow—gone 
with a roar of curses to the reluctant 
malamutes—gone into the swirling 
white hell of the arctic blizzard, in a 
vain attempt to snatch from: its mighty 
grasp the life he had once sworn to 
destroy. Behind him in the Owl, 
grouchy little Tin Can Harris beat his 
head with clenched fists and wept aloud 
and unashamed. 

“Oh, but he 
fellow 
though? 


was white!” the little 
sobbed. ‘“Wasn’t he _ white, 
Oh, say, wasn’t he white?” 


For five days, during which period 
the storm blew itself out and the tense 
calm of clear cold ensued, the camp 
mourned Heenan as dead. To poor 
little Harris, the time was one long 
paroxysm of grief, broken only by 
occasional and fitful gaps of sleep. 
Then the mail team arrived from the 


south, and om the sled rode both 
Heenan and Noisy Jordan. Both were 
badly frozen, but both alive. Tin Can, 








his eyes yet red from weeping, looked 
upon his partner as the mail sled drew 
up before, the Owl and snarled a char- 
acteristic greeting. 

“Well, you big” stiff!’ he welcomed 
him. “Your dumb luck pulled you 
through again, didn’t it? They say the 
Lord takes care of drunken men an’ 
fools; so you’re protected sober or 
soused, ain’t you? Bad froze, ain’t 
you? Serves you damn’ well right! 
An’ me thinkin’ I’d got rid o’ you for 
good!” 

Heenan was helped from the sled, 
and as he hobbled toward the entrance 
to the Owl, eager hands were put for- 
ward to assist Jordan. But Heenan 
stopped them. 

“Lug him up to Southwick’s cabin,” 
he directed the mail driver, “an’ leave 
him there.” 

There was no further word. Heenan 
passed into the saloon and called for 
a drink. 


“The malamutes must have found 
him,” Heenan explained to Tin Can, 
as he lay in his bunk that night with 
a bottle of whisky beside him, to ease 
the pain of his frozen limbs. “I got 
better sense of direction in a blizzard 
than most, but I was sure lost in that 
one. Howsomever, the dogs come over 
him, an’ somehow or another we wan- 
dered across that old cabin beyond the 
fork. I was pretty well all in, an’ he 
was worse. But we got inside an’ man 
aged to last it through till the mail 
driver came by an’ took us on.” 

“Yes!” Tin Can snarled. “An’ a 
fine trick he plays on you for gettin’ 
him out of that mess, huh? While 
you’re laid up like this, all froze an’ 
helpless, he goes an’ marries Dan South- 
wick’s girl on you!” 

Heenan grinned and took another 
drink. 

“Tt was me sent a note to the parson, 
tellin’ him to call round up there an’ 
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see if he couldn’t find somethin’ to do,” 
he chuckled. 
_Tin Can stared. 


“But he ain’t no fit guy for a girl 
like her,” Tin Can stammered. “He 
ain’t fit.” 


“A man that’s fit to give up the 
woman he loves, when he-thinks he 
ought to,” Heenan said solemnly, “I 
reckon he’s the fittenest man to have 
her, whether he’d ought to or not. Now 
shut up an’ let me sleep!” 


“T thought you mushed all the way 
up ‘here from Fairbanks just to stop 
that selfsame thing!” he stammered. 

“T come pretty nigh doin’ it,” Heenan 
admitted. “An’ if I had, I’d- never been 
able to look myself in the face again.” 


pan,» 


IN A STREET CAR 


ONLY a little withered woman, she, 
Whom life had bowed and browbeaten and loved. 


Her dress was shoddy black, 

Her shoes were raveling, 

Her ragged hat was tilted carelessly awry. 
But, oh, her hands were red and wonderful 
With all the women’s work the ages know! 


And then one came 

Whose silken skirts were soft as eiderdown, 

Her face was fair, her skin unwrinkled by a thought; 
She was the product of eternal opulence 

Which knows nor care nor cross. 


And yet, upon her coming, crept a smile 

Of pity to the little woman’s trouble-beaten face. 
She knew the blessed agony of childbearing ; 

Her name was first on many baby lips; 

For her a man had worked his noble soul away; 
She had been fit for passion, comradeship, and love. 


Her dress was shoddy black, 

Her shoes were raveling, 

Her ragged hat was tilted carelessly awry. 

Yet she, in truth, might smile in pity, she 

Whom life had bowed and browbeaten—and loved! 
FRANCES CAROLINE WILLEY. 
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The Leisler Affair 


A TRUE STORY OF OLD NEW YORK 


By H. Addington Bruce 


Author of “Woman in the Making of-America,” “Adventurings 
in the Psychical,” ete. 


O us of to-day, carrying in our 
mind’s eye a panoramic view of 
densely populated Manhattan 

Island, it is difficult indeed to picture 
New York City as it was two centuries 
azo. Wall Street was then its north- 
ern boundary, and nearly all its houses 
were clustered in the extreme south- 
eastern corner of the island, adjacent 
to the old fort that lay between Bowl- 
ing Green and the waters of New York 
Say. 

Strangely, too, these early houses 
differed from the houses of present-day 
New York. Built in the quaint Dutch 
style, with high’ stoops and with their 
gable ends toward the street, every 
house had ample breathing space 
around it, was picturesquely fronted by 
verdant Lombardy poplar trees, and 
boasted a trim garden of flowers and 
herbs. 
a village aspect, and nothing could have 
been more unlike the hurried, strenu- 
ous life of the modern New Yorker 
than the leisurely ways of its Dutch 
and English townsfolk. 

Not that life always flowed for the 
easy-going burghers in an untroubled 
stream of peace and happiness. Being 


The whole place, in short, had 


-human, they had their ambitions and 


discontents, their fears and jealousies; 
and out of these human weaknesses, 
there at times developed bitter, even 
grim, life dramas—as, notably, in the 


* climbers.’ 


now almost forgotten Leisler affair, 
than which no more tragic story of love 
and politics has ever been recorded in 
the history of old New York. 
Undoubtedly,. though historians do 
not usually thus present it, this singular 
affair, which:turned New York into an 
armed camp, was largely caused by 
nothing more serious than a family 
quarrel, and had its mainspring in the 
frustrated hopes of one of the earliest 
representatives of that curious type of 
New York citizenry known as “social 
’ The climber, in the present 
instance, and the chief actor through- 
out the mad turmoil in which he 
plunged New York, was Jacob Leisler, 
a German immigrant who had come to 
the city in early manhood as an em- 
ployee of the Dutch West India Com- 


it that when he first 

on Manhattan Island, Leisler 

was so poor he owed for the musket 
he brought with him. But he was a 
typical Teuton—thrifty, enterprising, 
and aggressive—and before many years 
he had become the owner of a profitable 
business and a deacon in the local Dutch 
church. After which, to the envy of 
his fellow tradesmen and artisans, he 
contrived to win the heart of 
widow, who not only possessed 
town house in Whitehall Street 


1 


charming country place opposite wh: 
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now City Hall Park, but was closely 
related to the Bayards, the Van Cort- 
landts, and other of the leading fam- 
ilies of the city. 

It was this marriage—fortunate 
though it seemed—that proved to be 
Jacob Leisler’s undoing. Instead’ of 
giving him entry into the “best” houses 
in town, as he had fondly hoped it 
would, it forced on him a humiliating 
realization of his “‘plebeian” origin. Nor 
were the aristocrats with whom he had 
now become connected content with 
laughing at his social aspirations; they 
sought to deprive him of the worldly 
fruits of his marital conquest by at- 
tacking the validity of his wife’s title 
to her estates. Leisler defeated them 
in the courts, but this triumph, needless 
to say, was no passport to their favor. 

On.-the contrary, they were more de- 
termined than ever to “keep that con- 
founded boor in his place”—the ‘said 
place being one of ignoble obscurity. 
Themselves powerful officeholders, 


they saw to it that no choice political 


“plums” fell Leisler’s way. Conse- 
quently, as the years passed, the breach 
between him and them widened. Their 
contempt engendered in him an ever- 
increasing hatred, both on his own ac- 
count and on account of his wife and 
children, whom he felt defrauded of 
their social heritage. 

Again and again, watching his son 
Jacob and his daughter Mary growing 
to young manhood and womanhood, he 
inwardly cursed their “grandee” rela- 
tives who would have naught to do with 
them. Many an evening, taking a turn 
in his garden, or stolidly smoking in the 
chimney corner of his big sitting room, 
he pondered ways and means of re- 
prisal. Always he felt forced to confess 
that these ponderings were futile—that 
his enemies were all powerful, and that 
he could never hope to exact from them 
the bitter recompense of which he 
dreamed. 

Thus matters stood until the year 


1689, when, with the unexpectedness of 
lightning from a clear sky, a way to 
vengeance opened wide before him. 
But better far for Jacob Leisler and for 
all his family had he not exultantly 
seized his chance. 

It was, to be exact, on March 1, 1680, 
that a letter from the governor of Penn- 
sylvania informed Lieutenant Governor 
Nicholson of New York of the astound- 
ing news that James Stuart, King of 
England, had fled to France, and that 
William of Orange had succeeded him 
on the English throne. With this notifi- 
cation, came the warning that Louis 
XIV. would certainly. aid James in en- 
deavoring to recover his kingdom, and 
that New York was in imminent dan- 
ger of invasion by the French troops 
in Canada. 

Aghast, and utterly at a loss how to 
proceed, Nicholson called a_ hurried 
meeting of his council. As it hap- 
pened, only three councilors were then 
in the city: Frederick Philipse, the 
Rockefeller of that day; Stephen van 


Cortlandt, mayor of New York and one *— 


of Mrs. Leisler’s relatives; and Nicho- 
las Bayard, another of her relatives and 
colonel of the city militia. Their ad- 
vice to Nicholson was what modern 
politicians would describe as “eminently 
safe and sane.” 

“Let us wait and see what develops,” 
they told him in effect. “We cannot 
afford to proclaim William, lest James 
come into his own again. And we must 
not declare for James, since that would 
bring on us William’s displeasure if he 
successfully maintain his claim.” 

From an officeholder’s point of view, 
no advice could have been more sen- 
sible. But it did not accord with the 
sentiments of the great majority of the 
people of New York, and least of all 
with the sentiments of Jacob Leisler, 
who added to his hatred of Bayard and 
Van Cortlandt a fanatical dread and de- 
testation of Roman Catholicism and 
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who rejoiced at the accession of the 
Protestant Dutch prince. 

“What?” he exclaimed, when told 
that King James had taken refuge with 
King Louis, and that the French might 
attack New York at any moment. “Are 
we, then, to allow ourselves to be put 
at the mercy of the papistical enemy by 
these damned grandee councilors! Nay, 
they are councilors no longer, 1s they 
hold their commissions from a king 
who is king no longer. They must be 
shown where they stand, and, by 
Heaven, I will show them!” 

It so happened that there now arrived 
at New York a vessel with a cargo of 
wine consigned to Leisler. Being no- 
tified of its arrival and called on to pay 
the customs fees, Leisler flatly refused 
to do so, basing his refusal on the 
ground that the collector of the port 
had. no right to exercise the functions 
of his office without appointment by the 
new king. 

“T will pay these dues,” said he, “only 
to an appointee of King William’s.” 

Quick to profit from his example, 
other merchants demanded that their 
cargoes be released to them without cus- 
toms payments. Again Nicholson and 


his advisers went into hasty confer-* 


ence. 

“This is rank rebellion,’ 
perturbed lieutenant governor. 
tlemen, we must look to it, or 
have the city about our ears. 
Bayard, strengthen the defenses of the 
fort and have a strong guard main- 
tained. It may yet be necessary to keep, 
order by force of arms.’ 

An unhappy decision this, for it 
speedily led to disputes with suspicious 
under officers, who refused to execute 
Bayard’s commands. Rumors and 
alarms grew apace. It was whispered 
through the city that Nicholson, Bay- 
ard, Philipse, and Van Cortlandt, were 
“papists” in disguise, and were prepar- 
ing a St. Bartholomew’s Massacre 
for New York. Excited militiamen 


, 


fumed the 

“Gen- 
we shall 
Colonel 


thronged the streets, protesting that 
they were for King William and would 
seize the fort in ng William’s hon- 
oréd name. 

“To the devil with Colonel Bayard!” 
was their angry cry. “We want a new 
commander, and Leisler is the man for 
us. He knows what these tyrants plan 
to do, and he has not quailed before 
them. To his house, to his house! He 
must be our leader.” 

Across the parade ground—the Bowl- 
ing Green of to-day—they marched to 
Leisler’s home. In front of its high 
stoop they massed themselves, loudly 
calling for him; and his appearance, 
pipe in hand, was the signal for a cheer 
that caused the quick closing of the 
gates of the fort, and the instant arrival 
of Councilors Van Cortlandt and 
Philipse, with the entreaty: 

“Get you home in peace, gentlemen. 
This tumult is not seemly. Get you 
home, and to your daily tasks.” 

“To be murdered in our beds?” 
roared back a burly Dutchman. “To 
be given over to the French, and put to 
the torture? No, no, no, we will not 
get home! We will to the fort and 
there defend ourselves! And Leisler 
will lead us!” 

“Leisler will lead us!” echoed a hun- 
dred voices. 

Never had there been a prouder mo- 
ment in Jacob life. Visions 
of future greatness unrolled before him, 
and with them visions of the degrada- 
tion of the haughty aristocrats who so 
long had scorned him.” Glowing tri- 
umphantly at the agitated Van Cort- 
landt, he announced: 

“Yes, I will lead you. 
fort!” 

In vain Philipse and Van Cortlandt 
thundered orders for dispersal. They 
were roughly thrust aside, while nimble 
militiafhen swarmed over the fort wall. 
So swift, so impetuous, was their 
attack that the few regular soldiers on 
duty could offer no resistance. 


Leisler’s 


On to the 
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Half an hour later, Jacob Léisler, 
merchant, was in absolute control of 
old Fort Amsterdam. 

That he could not long retain control, 
that the excited militiamen and citizens 
would soon “come to their senses” and 
repudiate his “impossible” leadership, 
was the firm belief of Councilors Van 
Cortlandt, Bayard, and Philipse. 

But Lieutenant Governor Nicholson, 
thinking otherwise, and having no fancy 
to fall a victim to “mob rule,”’ lost little 
time in taking ship for England, to re- 
port to whomsoever he might find on 
the English throne the “desperate and 
deplorable” state of affairs in New 
York City. 

In thus violently seizing power, Leis- 
ler unquestionably believed that his 
archenemies, Bayard and Van Cort- 
landts, and their colleagues, were ille- 
gally maintaining themselves in office; 
and that King William would appreci- 
ate and suitably reward his loyal 
activity. At the very outset of his 
usurpation, he publicly proclaimed his 
willingness to surrender the fort to any 
governor appointed by the new king. 
But his hatred for his wife’s relatives 
hurried him into strange indiscretions, 
and he was doubly unfortunate in se- 
lecting as his chief lieutenant one of 
the- most unamiable personages that 
ever trod the streets of New York. 

This was an Englishman named 
Jacob Milborne, who might well have 
been nicknamed by historians “Mil- 
borne the Trouble Maker.” His- first 
association with Leisler, many years be- 
fore, had been as the fomentor of a 
factional quarrel in the Dutch Church; 
he had afterward been jailed for 
“behaving scandalously and reproach- 
fully toward the government of New 
York;” and he had then gained un- 
pleasant notoriety in London, whither 
he had voyaged to fill the air with com- 
plaints against the New’ York authori- 
ties. 

Much of his time, indeed, during the 


past ten years, had been spent abroad, 
and he had been in England when the 
Leisler uprising occurred. Great was 
his astonishment, on his return in mid- 
summer, to find his old acquaintance 
the dominant figure in New York 
politics. Greater still was his satisfac- 
tion when Leisler greeted him as a 
cherished friend and begged his advice 
and assistance. 

“T well remember, Jacob,” Leisler 
told him, “how firmly you stood by me 
in the trouble in the church. Now I 
am again in sore need of your wise 
counsel. Aid me and you will not find 
me ungrateful. But let us to the house, 
and talk things over at our ease.” ~ 

Now, whether or no Leisler had in- 
vited Milborne to his home, the chances 
are that the Englishman would have 
fallen in with his desires. Milborne 
was an intensely ambitious man, his jail 
experience had embittered him against 
the city’s constituted authorities, and he 
shared Leisler’s abhorrence of “pap- 
ists.” But he might nevertheless have 
deemed it prudent to abstain from any 
active part in the rebellion if he had 
not that day gone to Leisler’s house 
and there renewed his acquaintance 
with Leisler’s daughter Mary. 

When Milborne had last seen Mary 
Leisler, she had been a mere slip of 
a girl; now she had grown into a beau- 
tiful young woman, and was acknowl- 
edged as one of the belles of New York. 
With Milborne, elderly widower though 
he was, it was a case of love at first 
sight ; and though pretty Mary made it 
plain that she was more annoyed than 
pleased by the impression he showed 
she had made on his susceptible heart, 
he instantly resolved to woo and win 
her. What better means to this end, 
he argued, than to. place her father 
under obligation to him? Forthwith he 
consented to take office in the “rebel” 
government. 

More than this, knowing well that 
such action would accord with Leisler’s 
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ardent wishes, he urged on him a policy 
of relentless warfare against the former 
officials. 

“Since Bayard, Van Cortlandt, and 
Philipse, are still stirring up sedition,” 
he advised, “they must be suppressed 
. without delay. Bayard, you tell me, has 
fled to Albany. He must be prevented 





from poisoning the minds of the people , 


there. Nay, your authority must be 
fully recognized and acknowledged by 
them. For if you would hold New 
York for King William, it is necessary 
to have the whole province consolidated 
in your favor. Give me a company of 
soldiers, and I will warrant to scotch 
Bayard and win Albany for you.” 

It was, as the event proved, an idle 
boast. The people of Albany would not 
unite for Leisler, and though Milborne 
succeeded in causing considerable dis- 
order, his mission was otherwise a com- 
plete failure. Deftly, however, he 
threw the blame, not on his own in- 
competence and tactlessness, but on the 
“evil plotting” of the hated relatives of 
Leisler’s wife, Bayard and Van Cort- 
landt. 

Then began a reign of terror in New 
York, where Leisler, with the support 
of his militamen, held full sway. Bay- 
ard, venturing back to the city, was 
seized, manacled, and thrown into the 
fort prison, where one of his official 
associates, William Nicolls, was sent to 
keep him company. Van Cortlandt, 
who had been ousted from the mayor- 
alty through a “packed” election, nar- 
rowly escaped their fate, and with Rob- 
ert Livingston, another prominent 
anti-Leislerite, found a safe refuge in 
Connecticut. There was an incessant, if 
petty, persecution of all who opposed 
Leisler’s rule, including the clergy of 
the Dutch Church, who were united 
against him. Violation of the mails for 
evidence of “treasonable plots” was not 
unknown; and on at least one occasion, 
Milborne, whom Leisler had made sec- 
retary of the province, led an. armed 
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raid against some “disloyal” settlers of 
Queen’s County. 

And all the while, this same worthy, 
busy though he was with affairs of 
state, found ample time to press his 
attentions on pretty Mary Leisler; at 
first to her amusement, then to her un- 
concealed aversion and fear. 

Had she been free to pick a husband 
for herself, her choice would have 
fallen on her brother’s closest friend, 
Abraham Gouverneur, a fine young fel- 
low of Huguenot ancestry and from 
the beginning of the Leisler régime one 
of the “usurper’s” most enthusiastic 
followers. Jacob Leisler himself’ had 
such admiration for, and confidence in, 
young Gouverneur, that despite the fact 
that the latter was not twenty-one, he 
had appointed him to several important 
posts in the new administration. But 
whatever thought he may have had of 
admitting him as a son-in-law into the 
family circle vanished with Jacob Mil- 
borne’s announcement of his matri- 
monial hopes. 

Leisler by this time was completely 
under Milborne’s domination. Appre- 
ciating his own limitations, but blind to 
Milborne’s, he had gradually come to 
regard the Englishman as indispensable 
to his own continuance in power. It 
still was his firm -belief that when the 
long-delayed settlement of New York 
affairs was effected by King William, 
he would either be retained as governor 
or given some other honorable post, and 
he felt that in any office that might be 
assigned to him he must be able to 
look to Milborne for advice. Conse- 
quently he was delighted when Mil- 
borne asked him for his daughter’s 
hand. 

“Of course you may marry her, 
Friend Jacob,” he promptly consented. 
“She could not have a worthier hus- 
band, and I doubt not she will feel as 
honored as I do by the proposal.” 

“But,” Milborne warned him, “may- 
hap she will feel that there is somewhat 














of a disparity in our ages. And may- 
hap she has already turned her thoughts 
in another direction. I would not offer 
myself to her unless I could be assured 
that——” 

“Tush, tush!” interrupted Leisler. 
“Make your mind easy. I have given 
my approval, and everything will be 
arranged. Mary has always been an 
obedient girl, and will do as I bid her 
without objection.” 

Here, however, Leisler spoke rashly, 
as he discovered when he informed his 
daughter of the high honor in prospect 
for her. With something of his own 
fiery spirit, pretty Mary vowed that she 
would never marry Jacob Milborne. 

“And what have you against him?” 
asked her father, instantly enraged. 

“He is too old,” said Mary. 

“He is not too old. He is in the 
prime of life, a fine, vigorous man.” 

“He is too ugly,” said Mary. 

“Nay, he is commonly esteemed to be 
most good looking.” ; 

“T detest him,” said Mary. 

“None the less, you are going to 
marry him.” 

Marry him she did, a most reluctant 
bride, overborne by her father’s tyran- 
nical insistence. No details of her wed- 
ding have come down to us, except that 
the marriage ceremony was performed 
in the strictest privacy, without any pre- 
vious announcement of the engagement, 
without publication of banns, and by a 
clergyman brought into town for the 
occasion, Leisler being well aware that 
it would be useless to request the serv- 
ices of his own pastor, who had become 
one of his most uncompromising oppo- 
nents. 

Small wonder that, as one historian 
records: 

“All the old Dutch ladies shook their 
nodding caps, and declared that no good 
could possibly come of a match not 
consecrated by their beloved dominie.” 

And in fact, within a month of the 
marriage, both Leisler and his son-in- 
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law found themselves more deeply in- 


_volved in trouble than their worst ene- 


mies could have anticipated. 

The first intimation of the approach- 
ing storm came with the arrival in New 
York Bay of two ships from England, 
carrying troops under the command of 
a. Major Richard Ingoldsby. These 
troops, Ingoldsby brought word, were 
intended to strengthen the garrison of 
the city; and he also reported that he 
would soon be followed by King Wil- 
liam’s new governor for New York, 
Colonel Henry Sloughter. Further, to 
the dismay of Leisler and Milborne, he 
named among the councilors appointed 
by the king to advise Sloughter, the two 
anti-Leislerites, Bayard and Nicolls, 
who still were held prisoners in the 
fort, where they had been confined for 
almost a year. - 

For that matter, hardly a councilor 
named by Ingoldsby was other than an 
avowed opponent of Leisler. There 
could be only one explanation—King 
William had been guided in his choice 
by the fugitive lieutenant governor, 
Nicholson, and when he had made the 
appointments, he had known nothing 
of the patriotic motive inspiring Leisler 
in his seizure of the fort and of the ma- 
chinery of government. 

“By this time, however,” Leisler 
comforted Milborne, ‘our messengers 
must have made the situation clear to 
his majesty, and doubtless he will soon 
acquaint us with his approval of all 
that we have done.” 

“But in the meanwhile,” Milborne 
urged, “you must give ground to no 
man except Governor Sloughter him- 
self. To do so would be to acknowl- 
edge that you have all along been acting 
illegally, as your enemies pretend. 
Above all, you must hold possession of 
the fort.” 

Thus it came about that when Major 
Ingoldsby—at the instigation of Ste- 
phen van Cortlandt, who had hastened 
back from his Connecticut exile at news 
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of the coming of the troopships—de- 
manded that the fort be put in his 
charge, Leisler bluntly refused his 
demand. 

“Unless you can show me written 
authority from the king or from Gov- 
ernor Sloughter,” said he, “you cannot 
take command here. Good quarters 
will be provided for your soldiers in 
the city, but-in the fort—no.” 

Fully as bluntly, Ingoldsby an- 
nounced his intention of settling no- 
where except in the fort. 

“Then, by Heaven,” the enraged 
Leisler sent back word, “you will have 
to fight for it!” 

Now Manhattan Island indeed trem- 
_bled orf the brink of civil war. In- 
goldsby, backed by Van Cortlandt, 
called on “all good burghers” to assist 
him in putting down “Leisler . the 
usurper.” Leisler himself, in counter- 
proclamations, denounced Ingoldsby’s 
“scandalous disturbance” of the peace 
of New York, and urged the lovers of 
law and order to rally to his standard. 
Such was the response to his appeals 
that he soon had a. garrison of three 
hundred men, or a hundred more than 
the soldiers Ingoldsby had brought with 
him from England. 

But the latter, thanks to the activity 
of the anti-Leislerite leaders, was not 
long in mustering a far superior force. 
If the Dutch of New York City were 
naturally inclined to side with Leisler, 
the English settlers of Queen’s County 
and other outside points were brought 
into line against him by the false, but 
plausible, assertion that he meant to 
hold New York “for some foreign 
power or state.” 

This was precisely the charge he him- 
self had brought against Bayard, Van 
Certlandt, and their fellow officials 
whom he had displaced and persecuted ; 
and it now worked to his disadvantage, 
just as it had previously worked to 
theirs. On March 17, 1691, Ingoldsby 


had at his back at least four hundred 





well-armed “country soldiers,” besides 
his English regulars and sympathetic 
citizens of New York. 

For most of that day cannon boomed 
across the old parade ground. When 
the firing ceased, an outlying block- 
house had ignominiously surrendered to 
Ingoldsby, and Leislerite reénforce- 
ments from Long Island had been sent 
scurrying back to safety on the opposite 
shore of the East River. But Leisler 
still held the fort itself, without the loss 
of a single man; while not a few of the 
assailants had been killed or wounded. 

Next day there again was some can- 
nonading, though of a desultory and 
harmless sort. And the day after that 
the tardy Governor Sloughter sailed up 
New York Bay. 

Like wildfire, the news of his com- 
ing spread through the town, to be vari- 
ously received by the leading person- 
ages in the tragic little drama then being 
enacted on the tip of old Manhattan. 
Ingoldsby ‘and Van Cortlandt heard it 
with grim satisfaction; Leisler and 
Milborne with mixed feelings of relief 
and anxiety. The new governor him- 
self left neither side long in doubt as 
to his intentions. 

Notified of the critical state of af- 
fairs, he jumped into a pinnace, had 
himself rowed ashore through the 
gathering dusk of early evening, hur- 
ried to the city hall—in lower Pearl 
Street—read his commission aloud to 
the ‘assembled adminis- 
tered the oath of office to all the coun- 
cilors except the two who were in Leis- 
ler’s hands, and then sent Ingoldsby and 
a company of soldiers to the fort with 
a peremptory demand for its surrender. 

Leisler now made a fatal mistake. 
Instead of yielding without demur, he 
dispatched one of his men who had 
seen Governor Sloughter in England to 
visit the city hall and make sure that 
it was reallye the governor who had 
arrived there. In a towering rage at 
this question of his identity, Sloughter 
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again sent Ingoldsby to the fort, with 
orders calling for its immediate evacua- 
tion by Leisler’s militiamen, the release 
of Bayard and Nicolls, and the appear- 
ance at city hall of Leisler, Milborne, 
and “those who were called Leisler’s 
council” to explain their conduct. At 
his wit’s end, Leisler now sent Mil- 
borne to placate the angry governor; 
with the result only that Milborne was 
flung into jail, and a third demand 
made for the surrender of the fort. 

To this last demand Leisler rashly 
made reply: 

“The night is too far advanced. 
Governor Sloughter will have to wait 
until morning. Then I will gladly turn 
the fort over to him.” 

Governor Sloughter did wait until 
morning, when his first act, after ob- 
taining possession, was to free the cap- 
tive councilors and to place on Leisler 
the irons with which Bayard had been 
manacled. It was in vain that Leisler 
protested : 

“T have done nothing to deserve this 
treatment. I have saved New York 
for King William, and to King William 
I will appeal.” 

He was to be given no chance to 
appeal to King William. 

His trial, if such it could be called, 
was pushed to a speedy termination. 
Affirming vehemently that their only 
competent judge was the king himself, 
and that Sloughter’s court had no juris- 
diction, both Leisler and Milborne re- 
fused to plead or to set up any defense, 
and were convicted and condemned as 
“mutes.” Even then, tradition has it, 
they might have escaped the fate of 
traitors had not Bayard persuaded 
Sloughter, while the governor was half 
stupefied from drink, to sign their death 
warrants. Saturday, May 16th, very 
early in the morning, and in a drizzling 
rain, they perished on the scaffold. 

The place of their execution was in 
the grounds of Leisler’s own country 
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seat, within full view of his house, and 
on or near the site of the present World 
Building at the Manhattan end of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Both died man- 
fully, though Milborne, it is said, passed 
away with a savage threat on his lips 
to “implead his enemies at God’s tribu- 
nal.” Leisler, if report speak true, met 
his end more resignedly, and with less 
thought for himself than for the future 
of the family he was leaving behind 
him. : 

“You have brought my body to 
shame,” were among his dying words. 
“IT hope you will not despise my family 
therefor.” 

Now the rage of the anti-Leislerites 
abated. One by one the convicted fol- 
lowers of the misguided “usurper” 
were released, and last of all young 
Abraham Gouverneur stepped out of 
prison. Straight he made his way to 
the Widow Leisler and the Widow Mil- 
borne. 

“Madam,” said he to the former, 
“they tell me your son Jacob is in Lon- 
don, working for a reversal ‘of the un- 
just attainder against your noble hus- 
band. It is my purpose to join Jacob. 
Never was greater wickedness wrought, 
and so far as it can be undone, I 
would help Jacob undo it. The king 
must learn the truth, and I know he will 
make amends. 

“And, madam”’—now he addressed 
Mary Milborne—“I will also labor to 
the utmost to clear your late husband's 
name. It must not be said that you 
were wedded to a traitor.” 

“God be with you, Abraham,” was 
her response. “May your voyage be a 
safe one.” 

Jacob Leisler, the younger, and Abra- 
ham Gouverneur pressed their quest to 
a successful issue, securing the reversal 
they sought. Returning joyfully to 
New York, Abraham Gouverneur was 
at last happily united to the- Widow 
Milborne, she who had been pretty 
Mary Leisler. 
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AFE behind the budding lilac bush 
that screened it, she peered at 
him through the kitchen window, 

half fascinated, half fearful, the day 
he arrived. For there was something 
about him that was different from Will 
and Jake Brailey, the master farmers, 
or any of the hired men who had come 
and gone with the seasons. And it was 
a difference that lay deeper than the 
bit of warm color about the neck of his 
shirt, or the curls that swept over his 
dark eyes, or even the little gold studs 
in his ears; though goodness knows 
these things were enough to have 
marked him off from the simple 
Braileys and their kind! 

The difference lay in feeling. One 
got it from the way he sang as he 
turned in at the gate—a few deep- 
throated notes that made one think of 
summer noons when the harvest was 
ripening. One got it, too, from the 
way he spoke to the tired horses that 
were resting in the yard. The Braileys 
never did such things, though they loved 
the pair of dappled grays, as Heredity 
Jane knew well. Yes, in every way he 
was different from anything in the quiet 
New England farm world—a creature 
of another planet or out of a story- 
book, a sort of fairy prince and pirate, 
all in one, who came swashbuckling into 
the yard at the roseate close of a May 
afternoon, his bundle in a gay hand- 
kerchief swung on a stick across his 
shoulder. 
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He was engaged by the solemnly 
smoking Braileys, who needed help with 
the plowing and needed it badly. And 
Heredity Jane saw it all from the 
kitchen window, her thin little face 
straining toward the pane like a pale 
moth in the dusk. Then a heavy hand 
was laid on her shoulder and the dread 
voice of old Mrs. Brailey spoke. 

“Loiterin’ again!” said she sharply. 
“I might ha’ known you would, the 
minute my back was turned. That’s 
what I get for takin’ in the daughter 
of good-for-nothin’ loafers.” 

“Yes’m,” said Heredity Jane meekly, 
turning from the glory of the sunset 
and the glamour of the stranger to the 
wide, fast-darkening kitchen. 

“Hurry up, now!” Mrs. Brailey went 
on. “You'll hev to get two suppers 
to-night. Me and the city boarders and 
the boys will eat first, and then you kin 
serve that new Canuck man somethin’. 
I don’t half like the looks of him, with 
his easy manners, but I suppose the 
boys has to have help. You watch the 
spoons while he’s eatin’-—though dear 
knows you’re a poor one to ask!” 

Jane wrapped her nervous hands in 
her gingham apron painfully. 

“Oh, Mrs. Brailey!” she protested. 
“T never e 

“Well, I ain’t sayin’ you ever stole!” 
replied the woman hastily, busying her- 
self with setting the table. “I never 
said no such thing! But you know you 
had parents 5 













































Heredity Jane 


Something inside of Jane winced and 
cried out. But the sound did not reach 
her lips. Words seldom did. They 
would burn in her heart, though, as 
now, and sometimes reach the corners 
of her eyes in the form of unshed tears. 
With bent head, she set herself to the 
task before her—to the dull ‘routine of 
the kitchen. First the bread and then 
the butter; next the sauce and then the 
pie; the beans from the oven ;.the white 
jug from the sweetly sour cool of the 
milk room. 

She could have done it with her eyes 
shut—the’ same round day after day, 
one supper just like another, with Mrs. 
3railey, so capable and collected, to 
scold if one paused an instant to look 
out of the window toward the spring- 
trimmed hills and the wonderful un- 
known beyond. 

And now the grinding routine was 
slowly reaching its nightly climax. - The 
shadeless lamp_was lit and set upon 
narrow, crowded table. Mrs. 
sum- 


the 
Brailey’s sharp voice shrilled a 
mons, and presently her sons left their 


places on the porch and came in. Then 
the city boarders, old Doctor Waley and 
his thin-lipped. daughter, virginal and 
dour, her hand ever straying to the 
little pearl locket around her throat, 
entered and took their places. 

There was never much talk at these 
meals. Mrs. Brailey sat silent at the 
head of the table. Her sons ate busily ; 
old Doctor Waley mumbled and fum- 
bled over his food; and Miss Waley, 
when she could bring herself to let go 
the pearl locket, ate primly, with an 
occasional whispered protest to her 
father at the sounds that he made. 
Heredity Jane stood in the background 
to hand about the dishes. And because 
there was so little that was beautiful 
to look at, Heredity Jane used to fix 
her eyes upon that locket of Miss 
Waley’s. 

It was a lovely thing and surely of 
immense value, heart-shaped and as 


large as a twenty-five-cent piece, and 
made of solid gold completely incrusted 
with half. pearls—real pearls—and in 
the very center there actually was a 
diamond! Not large, to be sure, but 
big enough to twinkle and wink in the . 
lamplight. More than once had Hered- 
ity Jane sighed to think such treasure 
should adorn cone who—well, one so 
difficult to please, especially in things 
like the making of dry toast and the 
spreading of beds. 

But. it was a lovely locket, and this 
evening a new idea in connection with 
it occurred to Jane as she gazed in ad- 
miration. What was inside the thing? 
Could it be a portrait of a man? Some 
one handsome, say, with a sweep of 
dark curls across his forehead and 
burning foreign eyes? Ah, that would 
be a picture’ worth carrying! 

“Jané,” said Mrs. Brailey sharply, 
as the gathering dispersed, “don’t stand 
there starin’ at nothin’, like a ninny! 
Of all the worthless stupids! You'll 
have to clear the table alone to-night. 
Now feed the new hired man, and 
watch him! And don’t forget to put 
the beans to soak, and bring in the 
wood, and take up Miss Waley’s hot 
water, and—and that’ll be about all for 
to-night. I got to hurry off now or I'll 
be late for prayer meetin’.” 

So supper was ended. 

But something else had begun—some- 
thing strange and sweet and half fright- 
ening that swelled in the heart as the 
organ music did in church of a Sab- 
bath morning. It started with the 
flower-laden breeze that entered 
through the open door of the kitchen— 
a queer emotion that seemed to spring 
up of itself, like the wild white hya- 
cinths in the pasture lot. It gave her 
a tiptoe sense of expectation. 

Yet there was nothing to expect ex- 
cept that a perfectly strange new hired 
man would presently come in for his 
supper, an unknown creature, who 
would probably simply shuffle to his 
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place and eat without so much as a 
glance in her direction, unaware of her 
existence save as a sort of machine 
that brought things from the stove; for 
no man had ever looked upon her as 
more, no, never once in all the succes- 
sion of harvest hands. 

But the sense of expectation per- 
sisted, and she wished devoutly that 
something new would happen—oh, 
something tremendous! With a fierce 
gesture, she swept the last crumbs from 
the red-and-white-checked tablecloth. 
A rich laugh rang out at the end of 
her motion-and, wheeling about, she 
saw him in the doorway, leaning against 
the lintel, smiling down on her from 
his great height. 

“Eh, I am Pierre le Colosse!” said 
he. “Do I eat?” 

“Oh!” said Heredity Jane, standing 
perfectly still. “Ye-yes!” : 

Still he smiled, and in another mo- 
ment she had caught the contagion of 
it and was smiling, too. He did not 
really look at all like a villain when 
one saw him nearer, she thought, or 
as if he would be apt to steal the spoons. 
Her heart swelled in condemnation of 
Mrs. Brailey’s suspicions. . And he was 
beautiful—so big and strong, but with 
gentle eyes and a manner that was like 
nothing she had ever seen. 

She made a timid gesture toward the 
table, and he entered, raising himself 


with slow grace from the lintel and 
walking leisurely to the seat she indi- 
cated, without. once taking his eyes 


from her. What was it that he saw 
to stare at, she wondered. Men were 
not used to stare at her so. She flushed 
faintly under it. Which Pierre le Co- 
losse perceived’ and, looking away, 
stretched his long legs under the red- 
and-white cloth, sweeping the ugliness 
of the kitchen with a glance and letting 
it return to the girl. 

*“\Vindflowers grow in the sheltered 
nooks of barren places,” he remarked 
cryptically. 
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Heredity Jane looked at him amazed. 

“Supper, supper, ma petite!’ he cried 
gayly. “Don’t delay. Me, I am a fam- 
ished wolf from the Lorentians! If 
you do not hurry, I will begin on you!” 

His eyes glowed as he said it, and 
she turned hastily. to her task, setting 
food before him—the butter, the bread, 
the sauce. She worked swiftly and 
skillfully, placing the things as if by 
magic. 

“Aha-a-a!” said he, with a long sigh. 
“Splendid! And now café! Yes? 
You will make me some coffee?” 

It was an awful moment. The coffee 
was a luxury intended for breakfast 
only. Who ever heard of coffee for 
supper? Besides, it was under lock and 
key. Everything in the kitchen except 
the portions doled out for immediate 
use was under lock—and the key was 
at prayer meeting with Mrs. Brailey! 
But this handsome foreigner spoke of 
coffee in a casual way that made re- 
fusal seem unthinkable. What could 
she do? The pantry window! It was 
high, but 

“Oh! Coffee!” said she, in a voice 
that she strove to make as casual as 
his own. “Coffee, of course!” 

Still, she hesitated to break into the 
pantry to get it for him—the hired man, 
and a new one at that. It would be 
neither’ quite honest nor pleasing in 
Mrs. Brailey’s eyes. Despairingly she 
looked about her, and there, by a mira- 
cle of luck, was the coffeepot. She 
remembered, then, that some had been 
left from the morning. She set it on 
the stove with a gasp of relief, and in 
a few moments had a steaming cup at 
his elbow. 

“Voila, that is perfect indeed!” 
breathed Pierre le Colosse. “You are 
a very good girl, my dear!” 

Heredity Jane leaned upon the table 
opposite him and shook her head 
slowly. 

“What is it?” he inquired, surprised. 

“Wh-what you said!” exclaimed 










































Heredity Jane 


Heredity Jane, a queer, choky feeling in 
her throat. 

“What J said?” 

“About me!” she half whispered. 
“You said I was a good girl.” 

He laughed a little, puzzled. 

. “But surely you are one,” he said 
lightly. “Any one can see that, from 
your clear eyes and—and tout ensemble. 
And besides, you bring me coffee!” 

“If you really think that,” said she, 
“T feel like I ought to set you right. No 
—I’m not good!” 

He set down his cup in amazement. 

“Mais, enfant!’ he exclaimed. 
“What an idea extraordinaire! What 
do you mean?” 

“Just like I said!” replied Heredity 
Jane, agonized, but impelled by a tre- 
mendous duty. “You oughtn’t to be let 
think I’m good, when I’m not. Why, 
I even had a temptation about that 
coffee!” She dropped her voice and 
her eyes in shame. “If—if there hadn’t 
been any in the pot, I—I’d have stolen 
it out of the pantry,” she confessed. 
Then she raised her eyes to his. At 
any rate she had told! “You see, I 
can’t help being bad; it’s my heredity. 
They even call me ‘Heredity Jane.’” 

“Call you what?” said he. “Here, 
little one, seat yourself. It is some- 
thing que je ne comprend pas. You 
must tell me more.” 

His face was serious enough now, 
and Heredity Jane sat herself near him 
as he directed, her hands still twisting 
in her apron. 

“Now tell me, and don’t be nervous, 
little windflower,” he said. “What do 
you mean—it is your heredity ?” 

Wide-eyed, but with growing confi- 
dence, she told him. 

“You see, I am from the workhouse,” 
she explained simpiy, “and my—my 
mother and father were very bad peo- 
ple; so of course I must be bad, too!” 

It was rather terrible, the growling 
sound he made at this, but it was splen- 
did. For it made one feel that he re- 
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fused to accept her statement as final 
proof of guilt. 

“And who says 
thing?” he demanded. 

“Why, every one!” she answered him. 
“The superintendent at the workhouse 
used to say so, and the matron. When 
I was only seven years old, I began 
to show my bad blood.” There was 
a kind of pride of confession in her 
earnest voice. 

“How ?” 

“There was a rosebush in the gar- 
den,” Heredity Jane said. “It belonged 
to the superintendent’s wife, and the 
children were told never to touch it. 
Well, once J stole every rose on it!” 

“What!” exclaimed the man. “Why 
did you do. such a thing?” 

“The big room where the children 
slept was so ugly,” said Heredity Jane. 
“T thought maybe a rose on each bed 
would “ 

“Oh, I see, I see!” said Pierre le 
Colosse. And for some reason his voice 
sounded yery queer. “Continue. Did 
you again steal somgthing ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said she. “I took some 
cake from one -of the other girls at 
Christmas time, and once I found some 
money in the courtyard. It belonged 
to the doctor from the village, but I 
did not know that, and when they 
searched the children, they found it on 
me. And they would not believe I had 
not stolen it, because my parents were 
so bad.” 

“And did you think them bad?” he 
asked with a sudden fierceness. “Did 
you not love the mother who bore 
you ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Heredity Jane. 
“She died when-I was born.” \ 

“And your father?” he demanded, 
but more gently. 

“They think my father was the man 
they sent to jail for robbing the post 
office,” she said, twisting her hands and 
looking up at the ceiling sharply, the 
cords of her slim throat tense with 


such a_ stupid 
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emotion. “They think so, but they ain’t 
sure, they ain’t sure! And so some- 
times I make believe he was a prince, 
and that I am his noble daughter who 
must be true to all the fine deeds of 
all the kings who were his ancestors. 
The princesses in a book I read felt like 
that.” 

There was a short silence, full of 
the yearning echo of her words. It 
almost frightened Jane herself And 
when she looked at him again, she saw 
with surprise that there were tears in 
the eyes of Pierre le Colosse. He 
leaned toward her and laid one great 
rough hand over both her little thin 
ones. 

“And I,” said he gently, “I believe 
that he was a prince, and that you are 
as good and true. as pure gold!” 

“Oh!” she said swiftly. “Oh, do 
you? If only you or—or some one 
would believe that, maybe then I could 
stop my heredity! It’s—it’s sort of 
hard when all the folks think bad of 
me—Mrs. Brailey and the boys and 
even Miss Waley, .the city lady. You 
see, they had to tell her about me, they 
said, so she could protect herself. Yet 
I never took anything but what I just 
told you, and so if some one was really 
to believe Ps 

“T do, I do!” said he. 

They were both standing now, and 
she felt as if she were being drawn 
toward him, although he was not touch- 
ing her. It gave her a terrible, yet 
sweet feeling, overwhelming, almost. 
It was his eyes, as they burned into 
hers, that brought it into being. After 
a moment, he turned away with a long 
sigh, his head bowed. 

“Good? You are every way good 
said-he. “Le bon Dieu help me to keep 
you so!” 

Then, abruptly, he was gone into the 
night. Later, she heard him singing 
softly as he bolted the barn doors, and 
she lay in her hot little chamber under 
the eaves, staring through the window 
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at the patch of star-dark sky and won- 
dering how the daughter of a prince 
should act when she met a real knight 
that came to woo her. 

On Sunday morning, when he 
brought in the milk, he asked her to 
go walking that afternoon. It was the 
first pause in the rush of the week, 
with its dawn-to-dark activity. The day 
was perfect, and Jane had a clean print 
dress to wear. She nodded gayly 
in the new-found worldliness he had 
brought her; a strange, foreign phrase, 
he gave it, “savoir-faire,” laughing as 
he noted her manner. Even the abrupt 
entrance of Mrs. Brailey did not wholly 
disconcert her, though he fled before it. 

“T thought you’d prob’ly take up with 
that worthless foreigner!” said Mrs, 
3railey dourly. “Just what I might 
expect from the daughter of your 
mother !” 

“He’s not worthless!” flared Jane, as 
unexpectedly to herself as to the as- 
tounded Mrs. Brailey. “You’ve got no 
call to say he’s worthless! And please 
don’t say anything "bout my mother any 
more. She’s dead.” 

Mrs. Brailey’s jaw dropped. 

“Well, I never!” she exclaimed. 
“Though what else could I expect but 
sass, from a workhouse girl?” 

Resentment burned hot and fierce in 
Heredity Jane’s heart, but she con- 
quered the retort that rose to her lips. 
After all, what did it matter what was 
said? All her energies should be con- 
centrated on getting through with the 
work. It seemed that the noon meal 
would never end. She stood through 
it as if in a trance, her eyes fixed auto- 
matically upon the pearl locket that 
Miss Waley wore. Surely it must con- 
tain the portrait of some one! Noth- 
ing else—not even its great price— 
could make her treasure it so. Hered- 
ity Jane sighed so hard at this thought 
that the folks at the table turned and 
looked at her. Then, after immeasura- 








Heredity Jane 


ble time, the meal was finished. At 
last ! 

She set out Pierre’s dinner under 
covered dishes and fled to her room, 
there to preen herself before the scrap 
of a mirror. The clean print looked 
quite nice. If only she were not so 
pale! She was such a white little thing, 
with her flaxen hair and a skin the sun 
never succeeded in bringing real roses 
to. And her hat was dreadfully un- 
becoming. She decided that even her 
pale hair was better’ than that old 
straw. 

And so at length she descended, 
shyly, to find him waiting on the back 
porch. 
and cleanly clad, but instead of wearing 
a celluloid collar and satin cravat, as 
the Brailey men did of a Sabbath, his 
rough blue shirt was open at the top, 
leaving the bronze column of his throat 
bare to the summer winds, and his dark, 
rough curls were as uncovered as her 
flaxen strands. 


In silence, they set out together in 
the yellow sunlight, choosing a path that 
led through an enchanted wood, full of 
violets and anemones and young ferns. 
And even there they did not talk much, 
though Pierre sang aloud some foreign 
song: 


Combien ton blé? 
nous serons pro- 


“Allons, allons! 

Nous serons sur leau; 
mener; 

Nous serons jouer dans Visle.” 

And he laughed when a squirrel ran 
ahead and interrupted with a shrill 
scolding. 

“Behold, he is jealous because I have 
a more sweet voice than him!” he said 
gayly. 

And after a while they came out of 
the enchanted forest to a hillside where 
there was shade from an ancient apple 
tree, garlanded now with pink-and- 
white blossoms. Before them stretched 
a wind-waved meadow, yellow with but- 
tercups and rolling down to a magical 
blue lake, ’way, ’way below. They 


He was washed and brushed 


seated themselves in the shade of the 
apple tree, and Piérre lay on his back 
and talked to the air and the sky and 
Heredity Jane, quite indiscriminately. 

“Ah, it is a good country, this,” said 
he. “A lovely country, but not so fair 
as my province of Quebec. There you 
should be, ma belle. For its life is 
still something of a fairy tale all the 
while. You must see our great fortress. 
It is from a veritable book of romance. 
And about it the streets twist and turn 
and climb, and some of them are made 
altogether of stairs! And there are 
high ‘wagons on two wheels. They 
wear bonnets, those carriages, like 
ladies’ sunbonnets. And in the winter! 
A crystal palace like that of the Snow 
Queen where little Snowdrop went to 
look for her boy, rappelle-toi?” 

“Oh, yes, I know!” said Jane. 

“And my mountains! Who shall de- 
scribe them?” he went on.” “I have a 
little mother there. You shall see her. 
I adore her! For her I have worked 
my way to the city of New York, in 
order that I get back for her a sister 
who would have died there, yet- who 
could not die without my mother to 
hold the hand. That aunt of mine I 
have put safely on the train with all 
the money that I have. My mother, 
she will meet her at Quebec. And now 
me, I work my way back inch by inch. 
Soon I go on from here a way farther. 
I keep enough money for food, and the 
rest I send her, dear mother of my 
heart !” 

“So that’s why you are so good,” said 
Heredity Jane softly. “Because of 
your fine mother. But didn’t you have 
to give up your work to go to the city? 
What will you do when you get back?” 

“Oh, me, I can always earn!” said 
Pierre le Colosse. “I+ am a fine lum- 
berman. They are always glad to get 
me. And I.am glad, little white flower, 
that you think me good. Now let me 
ask you something. Can you dance?” 

This was startling—or should have 
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been. But nothing he said was really 
surprising, because everything about 
him was so unusual. 

“T—I think I can dance,” said she. 
“Why?” 

“Because there is to be a dance in 
the town hall on the Saturday night,” 
he replied. “Hé, que j'aime la danse! 
Will you go with me?” 

“Oh, yes!” she breathed. 

“Bien! That is settled!” he com- 
mented with satisfaction. “And now,” 
he continued, sitting up, “and now I 
will show you my photographs.” 

He moved over beside her on the 
sweet new grass and passed the little 
slips into her hand, one by one. ~ 

“Celui-la, that is our home near Val- 
cartier,” he told her. “You like it, I 
hope? Yes? And here is my mother. 
Ah! You like her, too. Splendid! 
And these next pictures, they are taken 
at the lumber camp. Here, this one is 
I, Pierre le Colosse, with my ax on my 
shoulder. Well, are you not going to 
ask for that picture, eh?” 

Slowly she turned and looked at him, 
and again there swept -over her that 
sweetly terrible feeling of being drawn 
toward him, although his hands were 
motionless upon his knees. Some- 
where near, a robin was calling. 

“You do want the picture?” he whis- 
pered, and she could only nod in reply. 

All the week she thought only of 
the dance that was to come, living in a 
daze during the hours between those 
times when she saw him. And at 
meals, when she stood in waiting, the 
little pearl locket at Miss Waley’s 
throat fascinated her more and more. 
Her hand went instinctively to her 
breast, feeling the photograph she had 
hidden there and wishing that she, too, 
had pearls in which to shrine the loved 
one’s face. Once Miss Waley caught 
the direction of Jane’s gaze, and_ in- 
stantly a look of hostility hardened her 
cold features, and the long fingers 
clasped their treasure anew. It made 


Jane frown over the complexities of 
life and the strange distribution of this 
world’s goods. Why, oh, why did some 
folks have lovely ornaments and go no- 
where, while other folks, who got asked 
to dances, must go unadorned? She 
spoke of the locket to Pierre one night. 

“Have you noticed it?” she asked. 
“T think she carries her beau’s picture 
in it.” 

“Most likely,” he agreed. “Yes, I 
have noticed it. It is a beautiful thing 
and valuable. You admire it? Dieu 
des indigents, how I would like to give 
it to you! And also anything else you 
want, including Madame the Moon, 
mais ce n'est pas possible, hélas!” 

And now, as Saturday was approach- 
ing, it became necessary that Mrs. 
Brailey’s permission be asked about the 
dance. She listened to Jane’s request 
with a sour expression. 

“Well, if you’re bound to go, I sup- 
pose you’re bound to,” she assented 
reluctantly. “Though you mind me 
when I tell you, don't trust that good- 
for-nothin’ Canuck. J don’t!” 

“But he—he isn’t good for nothing,” 
began Heredity Jane. “He isn’t——” 

“Don’t tell me!” snapped Mrs. 
Brailey. “All foreigners is dishonest!” 

The news that Heredity Jane was 
going to the-dance with the Canuck 
quickly spread through the household, 
and it had a curious effect. The Brailey 
boys treated her with a marked differ- 
ence in their manner. They seemed 
to see her for the first time. And on 
the afternoon when she was ironing 
her white dress for the party, Miss 
Waley came in to ask for a glass of 
milk and actually condescended to talk! 

“So you have got a sweetheart and 
are going to a dance!” said she. “Well, 
well, Jane!” 

“Yes, that is so,” replied Jane with 
simple dignity. 

“And I suppose you will be quite 
dressed up,” Miss Waley went on. “Tell 
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Heredity Jane 


me, now, if you had your choice, what 
would you like best to wear?” 

“Oh!” said Jane, before she could 
stop herself. “Oh! A locket!” 

The wide, low-ceilinged kitchen was 
very still when she had spoken. Miss 
Waley’s hand flew to her throat, and 
without a word she turned on her heel 
and left the room. Heredity Jane 
stared after her open-mouthed. She 
had not meant to open a wound. How 
sensitive the association with the locket 
must be in the wearer’s mind! Poor, 
poor Miss Waley! But the prospect of 
the future was too glowing to allow of 
some one else’s sorrow clouding Jane’s 
horizon for very long; and the hours 
again slipped by on golden wings, bring- 
ing the party nearer and nearer. 

It was’ on Saturday afternoon that 
the window in Miss Waley’s room stuck 
and wouldn’t come down, and the flies 
and mosquitoes were getting in. Hered- 
ity Jane first knew of this misfortune 
when Pierre le Colosse was sent for to 
mend it. The Brailey men had both 
gone to the village, and only Pierre 
was about the place. It was late after- 
noon, and when Miss Waley called him, 
he came to the house through a roseate 
glow of sunset, as on the day of his 
arrival, a bit of white lilac stuck in his 
cap like a plume, singing: 


“Nous serons jouer dans Visle.” 


He passed into the hall and up the 
stair. After a while, he came down 
again, more quietly, and waved at Jane 
as -he crossed the kitchen. Then he 
was gone, leaving her to dream anew 
and hum his little song over and over. 
And later, while she smoothed her pale 
hair and donned her white gown, she 
sang and dreamed still; walking on 
clouds when she came down to serve 
the early supper, taking up her cus- 
tomary stand opposite Miss Waley. 
Poor, poor Miss Waley! » With her 
heart full of sympathy for that lady’s 
unknown tragedy, she raised her eyes 


to the elder woman’s throat, and then 
stood very still, a slow horror numbing 
her limbs. 

The locket was gone! 

Miss Waley felt the look, and in- 
stantly her hand went to her collar. 
With a strangled cry, she rose to her 
feet, grasping the tablecloth and upset- 
ting plates and cups. The others rose 
with her. 

“Land’s sakes!” screamed Mrs. 
Brailey. “What is it?” 

“My—my locket!’ said Miss Waley, 
through pale lips. “It’s gone!” 

“You must have dropped it,” said 
Mrs. Brailey. “Push back the table, 
boys—let’s look !” 

“No, no, it’s gone,-I tell you!” 
moaned Miss Waley. “Oh, Donald, 
Donald !” 

“There, now, don’t fuss!” said Will 
Brailey, “It’s around here somewheres. 
You ain’t been out to-day, and I seen 
it on you at dinner.” 

“That’s right,” agreed his mother. 
“T seen it, too. Easy with that lamp, 
now.” 

But it was not to be found in the 
kitchen, though they searched it thor- 


‘ oughly, all of them—all but Heredity 


Jane, who crouched against the wall, 
sick with bewilderment and fear. What 
did it mean? Where was that locket? 
Would they never find it? “J would 
like to give it to. you—and also any- 
thing else you want, including Madame 
the Moon.” Dear God, why did that 
phrase of his come to mind just then? 
Oh, find that wretched locket, good 
folk, find it, find it! Over and over 
she could hear his voice saying that: 
“T would like to give it to you.” And 
then, like a sinister echo, the words that 
Mrs. Brailey had spoken. “All for- 
eigners is dishonest.” But such a thing 
could not be true of him! Shame, 
shame on her for being the first to think 
evil! That was no fit thought for a 
prince’s daughter! 

The others were leaving the room. 
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In the hall, Miss Waley’s voice rose 
again: 

“T took it off this afternoon when I 
lay down, I’m positive.” 

Then the voice of Will Brailey: 

“And there ain’t been nobody in your 
room since!” 

“But there has been!” cried Miss 
Waley. “There was that foreign hired 
man of yours—and I left him there 
alone!” 

It was done! The bomb was ex- 
ploded! Heredity Jane could hear the 
clamor of accusation that resulted; the 
search that followed, upstairs, to make 
certainty the surer; the reaffirmations 
of the loss. Frozen with the pain of 
it all, she remained in her corner of 
the kitchen. She must think! She must 
think clearly! Oh, her head hurt so, 
and her heart! Why had he done this 
terrible thing? There was only one 
possible answer: For her, to please her 
vanity, to deck her with jewels he could 
not buy. She, Heredity Jane of the 
workhouse, was loved like that! But 
it was wrong, horribly wrong. How 
could she redeem this terrible mistake? 
How could she shield him, save him, 
and undo what he had done. What” 
was right, what would a prince’s daugh- 
ter do? The folks were coming back 
to the kitchen, a noisy, gesticulating 
group, Will Brailey in the lead. He 
was talking loudly. 

“T didn’t half like the idea of hirin’ 


that foreigner at the first!” he was 
saying. ‘Now, don’t you worry, Miss 
Waley. He ain’t off the place yet. I 


see a light in his room over the stable. 
We'll have him in, the dirty thief!” 
They were in the kitchen, now, Miss 
Waley still sobbing, the Braileys grim 
with accusation. In another instant, 
the men would be out of the door, cross- 
ing the yard to drag him to disgrace. 
It was now or never! 
“Wait!” called 


Heredity Jane, 


straightening up from her place. 
At the sound of her voice, the little 
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group stopped and stared. Their eyes 
were stupid with amazement. With a 
mighty effort, she pulled herself to- 
gether and spoke, her hands twisting 
in her apron in that nervous way she 
had. 

“Now, don’t go accusing anybody in 
a hurry,” she said, “because “4 

“Because what, girl?” demanded Will 
Brailey sharply. 

“Because I did it!” said Heredity 
Jane. 

For a long moment nobody spoke. 
Then Brailey found his voice. 

“You stole the locket?” he asked, as 
if he had not heard aright. 

“Yes,” said Heredity Jane. 

“Why ?” 

“Because her pa was a thief!” 
shrilled Mrs: Brailey. ‘That’s why! 
What else could we expect?” 

“She wanted to wear it to the 
dance!” cried Miss Waley. “J know! 
Oh, you wicked girl! Why, I ought to 
have suspected you when I came into 
the kitchen while you were ironing! 
Oh, give me back Donald’s picture— 
please !” 

“Miss Waley is right,” said Heredity 
Jane, trembling. “I did want to wear - 
it to the dance. And it’s outside in 
the yard. Will you all let me go alone 
to get it? I will bring it right back. 
3ut I must go alone. Please,” as there 
“T never broke my word 





was a silence. 
to you—please.”’ 

The others exchanged glances, and 
Will Brailey gesture that 
silenced his mother. c 

“Very well,” said he, “but be quick.” 

And in the midst of a horrible pause, 
she walked out into the moon-filled 
night. 

The yard was distorted by strange 
shadows as she darted across it. The 
air was full of perfume from the honey- 
suckle and the mignonette. Somewhere 
a rooster stirred and sent a tentative 
cry upon the stillness. And Pierre le 
Colosse was singing softly to himself 
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Heredity Jane 


as she mounted the stairs to the loft 
where he lived. 

“Entrez!” he cried, as she tapped 
on the door. “Come in!” 

Slowly she crept in, just over the 
sill, looking about the room with pain- 
dulled eyes. A shadeless lamp flared 
on the bureau, and Pierre, in all the 
splendor of his best attire, stood before 
the mirror, giving a finishing brush to 
his hair. As she entered, he turned 
and saw her. The brush fell from his 
hand. 

“You!” he said hoarsely. 
must not come here!” 
“Wait!” gasped 
“Wait! You don’t know 

locket!” 

“The locket!’ What has happened? 
What is wrong?” he cried, going to 
her. 

“Oh, you know, you know!” she 
wailed. “It has been stolen! I—TI told 
them I did it I told them - 

And then the look on his face was 
more than she could bear, and she fell 
to sobbing wildly. In an instant his 
arms were about her, his kisses upon 
her cheeks, her lips, her eyes. The tor- 
rent of his words was like molten honey. 
What was he -saying—what strange, 
wild things? Was it all a nightmare? 
Or a dream of happiness? She must 
be going mad, for surely she could not 
have heard aright! 

“Oh, ma petite blonde,” he cried. 
“Never mind, beloved, it was not your 
fault! It only happened because they 
have all—every one, from the start— 
taught you to believe that you~could 


“But you 


Heredity Jane. 
The 
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not be honest! And now they have 
made you do it at last, with their what 
you call suggestions, so damnable! It 
is not your true, lovely self that did it! 
Chérie, we will be married right away 
quick, and go home to that dear little 
mother of my heart, who will also com- 
fort you. There, there! Trouble not, 
little windflower so blond! I under- 
stand, and I will help you. Allons! 
We go now and return their old locket. 
Where is it?” 

“But J haven’t got’ it!” she cried, 
drawing back in amazement. “I. told 
them ‘I took it because I thought—lI 
thought Oh, I am so ashamed!” 

“Because you thought-/ had taken 
it?” he exclaimed. “Grand Dieu! But 
I didn’t!” 

“Thank God!” said Heredity Jane 
solemnly. 

“Eh, there is a mistake!” he said. 
“Come, we go find out!” 

And so they went down the stairs, 
very slowly, and across the moonlit 
mystery of the yard, hand in hand, to 
where a noisy group awaited in the 
brightly lighted kitchen. As they ap- 
peared in the doorway, a clamor arose. 

“It’s found! The locket’s found!” 
shouted Will Brailey. “Miss Waley’d 
dropped it down the lining of her waist! 
We’re awful sorry, Jane. What made 
you tell that lie about it?” 

But before Heredity Jane could an- 
swer, Pierre le Colosse had spoken. 

“She told it,” said he, “because—be- 
cause® But you would not under- 
stand—because of your heredity.” 


FREE speech frequently reveals nothing more than a fettered mind. 
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IGGINS answered the telephone. 
It was Mr. Lynford himself, 
to say that he hight be de- 
tained very late at the office; would 
Higgins tell Mrs. Lynford that he 
would be unable to get home for dinner? 
“And, Higgins”—there seemed to be 
.a slight hesitancy at the other end of 
the wire—“if—er—if by any chance a 
Mr. Quentin should call up—I don’t 
think he will, but if he should—you 
might tell him to communicate with 
Circle 603M. But to every one else, I 
have merely been—er—detained at the 
office, you think. You understand?” 
“Quite so, sir.” 
No one seeing the expression on Hig- 
gins’ face could have had any doubt as 
to his perfect understanding of the 


situation. 
Ti. 


Mrs. Lynford sat before her dress- 
ing table. 

“Mr. Lynford will be detained at 
the office this evening,” she told the 
maid, “‘and rather than be alone, I think 
I shall spend the evening with Miss 
Bass.” Miss Bass was an elderly aunt. 
“No, not that gown, Louise. .I think 
I’ll wear the new one that came home 
yesterday. And my pearls. Have I 
too much color, do you think?” sur- 
veying her cheeks critically in the hand 
mirror. 

“Madame is perfection,” the dainty 
maid assured her. 

“And Louise”—with a shade of em- 
barrassment—“if Mr. Lynford should 
return before I do—I will not be late— 
just tell him ig 
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“Yes, madame. I understand. Per- 
fectly.” Louise’s eyes sparkled. She 
was becoming involved in a delicate 
intrigue. 

“Shall I phone for Randall to bring 
the car, madame?’ she _ suggested 
doubtfully. 

“No-o,” decided Mrs. Lynford. 
“Just a taxi. Mr. Lynford may wish 
the car himself, later on.” 

Louise nodded approval. Even the 
best of chauffeurs are prone to gossip. 

Fifteen minutes later, Louise, stand- 
ing discreetly behind the curtains of a 
front window, noted without surprise 
that the taxi that bore her mistress 
whirled off down the avenue. Miss 
Bass, the elderly aunt, lived up the 
avenue. 


III. 


“Mrs. Lynford is dining out?” sug- 
gested Higgins with ostentatious indif- 
ference. 

“Mrs. Lynford is dining with her 
aunt,” Louise informed, him coldly. 
“Tf Mr. Lynford should return from 
his office’—with just the suspicion: of 
a-sneer—‘“before madame ss 

“He won't.” 

“So much the better.” 

And they swept past, superior in the 
knowledge that each knew something 
the other did not know. 


IV. 


At a corner table in Delmonico’s, a 
well-groomed man and a _ beautifully 
gowned woman were finishing dinner. 
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Another man,. on his way out, greeted 
them with great surprise. 

“Why, Daisy! And Jack! What on 
earth are you two doing here?” He 
took the seat Jack indicated. “I tried 
to get hold of you both early in the 
evening, but they told me that you had 
been kept down late at business ‘and 
that Daisy, here, was spending the eve- 
ning with a sick aunt or something. 
I’m not breaking in on a private anni- 
versary or anything, am |?” 

For a moment Mr. and Mrs. Lynford 
seemed at a loss just what to say. 

“You tell him, Jack.” 

“No, you tell him, Daisy.” 

Then they both burst out laughing. 

“It’s servants,” announced Mrs. Lyn- 
ford gayly. “Jack and I have at last 
solved the servant problem.” 

“You see,” Jack broke in, “servants 
get their ideas of fashionable society 
from trashy magazines and novels. For 


ized from a novel that the latest cook 
had left in the kitchen that the whole 
trouble was our accursed respectability. 
They felt they were working for the 
bourgeoisie. We-didn’t belong. We 
had no affaires. But now all that is 
changed. We make it a point to live 
up to their ideals. At least twice every 
month I phone Higgins, in guilt-laden 
tones, that I shall be detained at the 
office.” 

“While I,” put in Daisy, “seize the 
opportunity to spend the evening with 
an aunt or something—and dash off by 
taxi in the opposite direction. It keeps 
them all wildly excited—intrigue—high 
society. And Randall, the chauffeur, 
feels so much easier about his own 
morals. I really enjoy it as much as 
they. do—if only poor Jack didn’t have 
to get out of the cab a couple of blocks 
before we reach home every time ss 

“and slink in on foot with a latch- 


key,” growled Jack. “But heigh-ho! 


years we couldn’t keep man or maid in 
Such is life in the haute monde!” 


the house. Then Daisy suddenly real- 
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MUSIC 


O# the lilt of June is a tender tune 
That is pitched to the whispering sea, 
And the rhythmic strife of the chords of life 
Is the pean of you and me. 
Oh, the song of June is a splendid tune 
That is keyed to the evening star; 
Yet an echo low from the long ago 
Can set it all ajar. 


The song of pain is a dreary strain 
That is played on the winter wind, 
And sung by the hosts of ancient ghosts 
That we knew and left behind. 
The dirge of pain is a broken strain, 
Of bitter years and long; 
Yet the faith that lies in your loving eyes 
Can turn it into a song. 
ANNA ALICE CHAPIN. 











CHAPTER XX. 
brought her 


ARGUERITE 
Times after breakfast one 


_ Winter morning to Tina, to 
show her the “Marriages” column. 

“T don’t suppose you’ve looked at 
your paper, even. You young married 
women never do. See here. Are you 
surprised ?” 

Tina read the announcement of the 
marriage of Charles Silver, of Lily 
Lodge, Richmond, to Paula Martin, 
daughter of and so forth. 

So Silver had found the woman, at 
last, for whom he’ professed to have 
been looking all his life—the woman 
pure and perfect. Tina wondered. And 
while she wondered, Marguerite was 
saying : 

“Paula Martin. I’ve seen her. She 
came to the studio once for a com- 
plimentary sitting—quite an old friend 
of his.” 

Womanlike, Tina cried: “Pretty?” 

“My dear! Well, there’s no saying 
what the good soul may have been, but 
she’s got over it long ago. She’s nearly 
his age, you know—dquiet, sensible, and 
—oh, God!—deadly refined. ‘Refined’ 
is her word. Well, she’s safe, anyway. 
The man who marries her knows at 
once what he’s got, and she'll never 
change.. Charley’ll have no anxiety.” 

Womanlike,* Tina was pleased, al- 
though she would have denied it.. She 
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could not help thinking, as she stood by 
the hall fire, warming a slim foot at 
the blaze: 

“T wonder—I wonder if he won’t re- 
gret, sometimes.” 

Aloud she said: “He is a good sort. 


.I’d like him to be happy.” 


“How magnanimous we are!” Mar- 
guerite cried. 

“Marg’rite, why are you always re- 
membering ?” 

“Because it’s fun, my dear. The 
present is always dull.compared with 
the past and the future. So Silver’s 
consoled his poor self! You knew, of 
course, that Reggie Ferriss married 
about the same time you did?” 

“No?” 

“True, my dear. I thought you knew, 
or, depend upon it,” said the glowing 
creature, smiling, “I would have told 
you. Yes, Reggie married a rich cousin 
whom his mother had always meant 
him to marry, and I believe they have 
a gorgeous flat in Prince’s Gate, where 
they’ll live when they’re not at the win- 
ter sports or the Riviera or at his York- 
shire shooting box. Are you surprised? 
My child, there’s no one in such haste 
to marry as a disillusioned lover. He’s 
lost all his senses of taste and sight and 
smell, and positively is to be had for the 
picking up. Reggie’s mother knew that 
when she inveigled him to his aunt’s 
house in the country.” 
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_ “Ah, well!” Tina sighed. “Ah, well!” 

In the sigh a melancholy satisfaction 
expressed itself at tearing out two of 
the pages in her book. Silver’s page 
and Ferriss’ page were destroyed, now 
that the new leaf of matrimony had 
been turned for the three of them. Con- 
tinuing to toast her little foot, Tina 
hoped that Reggie, also, might be very 
happy. 

“He will, of course,” said Mar- 
guerite, staring at her. “He married 
a girl of his own set, as he needed to 
do, and there’ll be nothing to make him 
unhappy. That’s all that men like Reg- 
gie really need—plenty of money for 
plenty of sport, plenty of friends, 
plenty of leisure, and to marry peace- 
ably at last in their own set. Mothers 
of men like Reggie would like to have 
girls like you and me quietly smothered 
at birth.” 

Now that Tina had been plunged 
reminiscently into the sad old days, she 
took the occasion to ask: 


“And Mr. Addlebourne, Marg’rite?” 

“When I left Silver’s, we were all ex- 
pecting to héar every day of his en- 
gagement to the new model.” 


“Oh? Pretty?” 

“No,” said Marguerite, “but a good 
sitter; one of the still, Madonna type, 
and, like Mrs. Silver, so refined. I hate 
refined women! We all saw, as soon 
as the new model came, that Addle- 
bourne thought he had found an angel.” 

As Marguerite retreated toward the 
kitchens, jingling the keys derisively, 
she looked over her shoulder to add: 

“That’s what they all used to think 
about you, wasn’t it?” 

Tina seated herself in her old oak 
chair and took a steady look at life. 
This is what women frequently love to 
do, and men hate always to do. It isa 
woman’s favorite wet-day occupation, 
her only invariable research; but it is a 
man’s bugbear, which he will escape 
anyhow. For while a woman looks 
while she allows herself to live, a man 
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lives, but will not look. So Tina, alone 
and idle, reckoned up and weighed the 
succession of her days. 

The months were going by almost 
uncounted, lulled in’an atmosphere of 
false security engendered by Mar- 
guerite’s discretion and silence, broken 
only by one flash light of passion, upon 
Christmas morning. Sitting in the hall 
this January day, Tina harked back to 
Christmas morning, when she had ful- 
filled a resolve. 

The resolve had been to give Mar- 
guerite a present, to hand her a gift 
that, by its very magnitude, would ex- 
claim aloud in spite of its donor’s 
sealed lips: 

“You see, I’m willing to buy you! 
Take this as an appreciation of the muz- 
zle on your tongue. There is,” the gift 
should have whispered, “more where 
this came from.” 

When Tina had opened her eyes to 
Christmas morning; had received her 
husband’s kiss and felicitations; had 
rummaged, at his hints, beneath her pil- 
low and found much treasure; had, at 
his hints, stretched a hand floorward 
and found the beautiful ermirte muff 
and wrap that he had laid there in the 
hushed darkness; when she had given 
him, with a child’s pleasure in the giv- 
ing, her own gift, she had thought of 
Marguerite in the farthest wing ;. Mar- 
guerite who, surely, waited to be pro 
pitiated by an offering of royal pro- 
portions, an offering in private, more 
than the parcel which the second house- 
maid would take in with the early tea. 

Before breakfast, Tina had been at 
the desk in her drawing-room, filling 
in a check for a hundred guineas. With 
her own little fortune and her allow- 
ance from a generous husband, Tina 
was a rich woman who could well af- 
ford the sum. She had carried the 
check herself to Marguerite’s door,.and 
had received permission to enter, in an- 
swer to her knock. 

“Oh,” Marguerite had said, yawning, 
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“it’s you! I believe I shall be right in guerite’s hand, and at Marguerite’s 


saying: ‘A joyful Christmas be yours!’ 
or is it: ‘Many happy returns of. the 
day?” 

Marguerite had sat half dressed upon 
the side of her bed; her underclothes 
were of the palest pink and her corset 
of flowered stuff; her hair had hung 
over her shoulders and her white feet 
had been thrust into pink mules, so that 
she had looked rather like an exuberant 
lingerie advertisement waked to life. 

“Thank you for your charming pres- 
ent,” she had observed, indicating the 
opened parcel. 

“Oh, that,’’ Tina had said in a small 
flutter. “Do you like that little thing? 
I’m glad. But, dear, I’ve brought you 
your real present.” 

Marguerite had taken the check, un- 
folded it, read its figures. For some 
time she had looked at it lazily upon 
her bed. Then she had said in a voice 
quicker than Tina had heard before: 

“Thank you. But this has been a 
long time coming.” 

They had faced each other. 

“You mean?” Tina had asked. 

Marguerite had risen up and said: 

“What do you expect? Is it that you 
expect me to stay here day by day to 
watch your success? To have you 
flaunt it in my face? To know that you 
on your pedestal are no better than I 
whom you wanted to ‘forget?’ To en- 
dute the frozen looks of your husband 
because he doesn’t think I’m good com- 
pany for his wife? To see you playing 
angel when all the time I knouwx——” 

“Oh, don’t! Don’t say “s 

“T say, do you expect me. to watch 
and endure all that without ever strik- 
ing? Do you expect to get all the plums 
you don’t deserve without even paying 
for them?” 

“You’re always, always remember- 


ing 








“You shall pay for them—what I ask. 
What do you think I came here for ?” 
Tina had looked at the check in Mar- 





tense face, and had understood. 

“You’re a rich woman,” Marguerite 
had said, her low voice full of vibra- 
tions. “You can pay. You owe me in- 
demnity.” 

arp 

“You took Morris. 
gie.” 

Tina had turned and fled before the 
baleful flame of the other woman’s 
look; and the episode seemed staged 
forever in her brain. [It was played 
vividly each day, each word a blow, 
each look a curse, until upon the Jan- 
uary morning when Tina sat before 
her hall fire—resurrecting the past to 
discard it, as last year’s clothes .are 
resurrected and discarded, turning with 
a resolute relief the pages whereon 
Silver and Ferriss had written their 
names—the most desirable thing in the 
world seemed to her to be escape, if 
only for a little while, from Marguerite. 

Tina argued to herself: 

“Even she can’t always expect to 
come, too. Even she must sometimes 
be satisfied with what she’s got.” For 
the hundred-guinea check was now not 
the only one that had found its way to 
a rapacious purse. 

She said to Stranger, when he came 
in, muddy from his turnip fields: 

“Harden, I want to go away for a 
while. A very little while would do, 
Harden dear.” 

“Would it, love?’ he said. “Would 
a week in town do? For I’m really 
busy down here, though you mightn’t 
think it.” 

She sprang at the notion of a week 
back in the gay streets, of the shop win- 
dows and the theaters. And when he 
saw her delight, Stranger shared it. 


You took Reg- 


They went at the end of the month, 
leaving Marguerite, taciturn and re- 
signed, at Cherry Hall. With the lug- 
gage aboard, just as she had joyfully 
carried it toward the honeymoon land 


’ 
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of love, the brown car turned her nose 
to town with her happy freight. 

A great week had been planned, and 
a great week they entéred upon, in 
which they played heartily the game of 
innocent dissipation; in which, free 
from the shadow of Marguerite, Tina 
recovered once more the measure of 
daring that had made her invite Addle- 
bourne with the other men to the sup- 
per party at the Chelsea flat, to dangle 
before him resisted temptation, to pun- 
ish his presumptuous judgments, to 
show him the crassness of his folly, to 
fly at him the flag of defiance, and to 
make him cry within himself: 

“Wasn’t I a fool? Haven’t I missed 
a beautiful thing?” 

Her recovery of this daring, of her 
old vanity and proud impertinences, as- 
sumed much the same form, ran to the 
same result as before. 

On the fifth night of the gay week, 
in a restaurant melodious with music, 
crowded with color, stimulated with 
hundreds of love thoughts that floated 
like effervescing bubbles in the air, 
shattering themselves softly on many 
men and women, Tina leaned across to 
her husband and cried: 

“T have an idea!” 

Amber light and daffodil frock made 
of her the pure-white and pure-gold 
girl who could send him crazy with a 
look, and when he responded, his voice 
trembled a little, the red beat through 
the tan on his cheek, and the fire in 
which she exulted fixed in his eyes. 

“Tell me, darling. Tell me, baby.” 

“T should awf’lly like to give a little 
dinner party, Harden—just a little one 
that you couldn’t possibly approve of. 
Just the same pecple who met at supper 
in the flat.” 

“Why, love?” he said. “They aren’t 
peculiarly amusing or peculiarly decora- 
tive or peculiarly congenial. I think 
they’re just the kind that you drop and 
drop hard.” 

8 
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“You mean Silver and Addlebourne. 
But don’t you like Mr. Ferriss?” 

He remembered Reggie on the eve- 
ning in question. 

“Yes, Ferriss was all right.” 

“Anyhow, Harden, I want—I do 
want—to ask them all to dinner. Silver 
and Reggie Ferriss are married, and 
they shall bring their wives. We'll dine 
here - 

“Why should we?” 

“Tt would’ amuse me so,” said Tina 
with shining eyes. “I should be im- 
metisely interested. I love meeting peo- 
ple again when things have changed, 
and looking at them and speculating. 
And it would be such fun cP 

“Explain, you darling. I'll under- 
stand.” 

, Slowly, and looking away from him, 
she said: 

“It would be such fun to—entertain 
them as Mrs. Harden Stranger. It— 
it is such fun being rich. You don’t 
know, because you have always been 
rich, but, oh, it is! You see, when 
those three men knew me * 
paused and weighed her words. “When 
they knew me, I was just anybody— 
nobody—a little retoucher who often 
went hungry when she bought a new 
blouse-———” 

“Oh,*my poor, darling baby!” 

Tina laughed. 

“T can laugh,” said she. “I can laugh 
now. That’s why I’d like to meet them 
all again, in my best frock, and I’ll wear 
my: pearl string and put my ermine set 
on with my sealskin coat. Ermine and 
sealskin !” 

She thought a little while, her eyes 
wandering absently over the restaurant, 
and her heart wandering, first, to the 
shade of a green tree in Kensington 
Gardens where a man had stood and 
scorned her; then to a gaudy room in 
a Chelsea flat where a man had scorned 
her; then to a punt lazy floating on the 
river, beneath shady leafage overhang- 
ing high banks, where a man had 
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scorned her. She used the same word 
—no less—to-each of them. Scorn! 

Scorn! 

“Ermine looks very rich over seal- 
skin,” she said in a light, hard voice. 

“Does it matter?’ Stranger asked, 
with his eyes on his finger tips, and his 
finger tips drumming the table. 

“It matters to me. I’d like them to 
think—to know—how happy I am, 
what a darling man of my own I’ve got. 
They’re old—friends, you see. I'd like 
to show them. And,” she mused, “I’d 
like them to bring their wives.” 

“It’s settled, then, dearest. You'll 
entertain whom you like. But the 
wives mayn’t care to meet that photog- 
rapher chap, you know? Did you think 
of that?” 

“Addlebourne? Oh, I shall make 
everybody feel it’s a sort of re- 
union, planned just for fun. After all,” 
she said, “that is what it4s—a reunion 
—and I hope it will be the greatest 
fun.” 

“Very well. It shall be.” 

“We'll ask them for the day after to- 
morrow ?” 

“You'll choose everything, dearest.” 

Obedient to her wish, charmed with 
hey pleasure, he sat watching the light, 
the gayety, the intriguing plans, playing 
in and out of her mobile face. He did 
not try to analyze within himself the 
tenacity of this sudden whim of hers, 
for he thought: 

“What does it matter, since she’s 
pleased ?” 

But had he been in a less soft mood, 
more prone to argue it, he would have 
sympathized with and undérstood what 
to him were—since all things about 
her were adorable—her adorable weak- 
nesses. If it pleased her to show her 
old acquaintances, with a naive and 
childlike joy, her new estate, if it 
pleased her to wear her pearls, pile 
ermine upon sealskin to dazzle- their 
eyes, if she did not quite wish, as he 
wished for her, to thrust them right 
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out of memory, by all means she shoyld 
be indulged. After all, he was thinking 
subconsciously, they had been her 
friends before he had attained that de- 
sirability; she seemed to have some 
pleasant recollections of them. It would 
be his part, on the dinner-party night, 
to play the agreeable husband to her 
guests, and he would play it. While, 
subconsciously, his mind was accepting 
this position, Tina’s voice .was running 
on: 

“T’ll have to write to Mr. Ferriss. 
But there’s no reason why I shouldn’t 
take the car and drive round to the 
studio to-morrow and ask the two 
others in person, is there, Harden? It 
will be father amusing to go there. I 
should love it, Harden, so can I have 
the car?” 

“Of course, dear.” 

“I may even have my portrait 
taken!” 

“Do, by all means,” he laugifed 
proudly, “and I'll pay.” 

“No,” she said, “J’ll pay, for I still 
love to handle my money and feel it’s 
real.” 

“Are you so fond of money, Tina?” 

“I wonder. Before I had it, I thought 
it—horrible.” 

“Horrible ?” 

“The most horrible thing in the 
world. So cruel and powerful—oh, 
just horrible!’ 

“T suppose,” he said half to himself, 
“that is how it seems to women.” 

“When they’re poor, yes.” 

With a slight shake of the shoulders, 
he exclaimed : 

“Then don’t let’s think about it, 
sweet thing. This is a joy night.” 

They went on, “richly” as Tina 
would have phrased it, to a theater, and 
afterward, upon a sudden idea, they 
drove to the Grafton Galleries, where a 
dance was on, and waltzed two or three 
waltzes together before driving back to 
their hotel. The thrilling intoxication 
of that was a new amazement to them. 
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She whispered, while they glided over 
a perfect floor. “Why, we’re not such 
very old married people, after all!” and 
he whispered back: “I want to kiss 
you.” 

Then down to the car, and “richly” 
back to the hotel. 

Tina drove alone the next morning 
to the studio in the Brompton Road, for 
the portraits, if taken, were to have sur- 
prise elements for Harden; he was not 
to see her poses. Buoyant and happy, 
she was swept along the familiar ways; 
past the corner of Sloane Street where 
flourished the expensive shoe shop at 
which in old days she had often looked 
and longed; past the long stretch of 
railings against Kensington Gardens, 
through which, if she had looked—but 
she did not—she could have seen the 
very tree, now stripped of leaves, be- 
neath which Addlebourne, at his 
Henry Ainleyest, had kissed her; past 
all the familiar places that used to be 


simply marks on a dreary journey, but 
that she could now see with careless 
pleasure, because of that very god, or 
demon, Money, which had not long ago 


appeared so incorrigibly horrid. She 
knew, as she drove, wrapped in her 
furs and swayed on her faultless 
springs, that Money is god or demon 
according to whether it possesses or is 
possessed. 

Silver’s seemed to her smaller, as the 
car drew up before the door; it seemed 
less magnificent, less important, and 
more slavish, because she who entered 
now had the wherewithal to buy. Her 
heart beat a_ little faster as she stepped 
over the threshold, to be greeted with a 
smile of interest and recognition by a 
dressing-room attendant. True, the at- 
tendant exclaimed: 

“Why, you, Tina!” but she aided 
quickly: “Mrs. Stranger, I ought to 
say,” and she held herself with a cer- 
tain servility, an alertness, as she bore 
herself toward clients. 

Tina, stepping regally, said serenely: 
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“Good morning, Mabel. Is Mr. Sifver 
in? I’d like to see him at once for a 
few minutes, if you think he can spare 
them.” 

But though she uttered with humility 
“if you think he can spare them,” the 
humility was false. Her tone and bear- 
ing impressed the other words: “I'd 
like to see him at once.” 

“T’ll tell him,” said Mabel, impressed 
and fluttered. 

Silver hastened out immediately at 
the news, with an expression of keen 
pleasure that was not all a mask illumi- 
nating his bland olive face. First he 
bowed with an exaggerated deference, 
saying: “Mrs. Harden Stranger, I be- 
lieve?” Then he took in one hand the 
little white-gloved one she held out and 
patted it with the other, while his eyes 
roved over her with the light quickness 
of the practiced connoisseur. 

“Why, little Tina,” said Silver, “this 
is a pleasure. Have you come up out 
of your fastness to make London 
happy? Have you left your husband! 
behind? And were you thinking of 
having a sitting this morning, madam ?” 

And Silver laughed. 

Tina laughed, too. They walked to- 
gether into the studio, he still holding 
and patting her hand with his old dis- 
respectful, admiring look, a look that 
said: ‘Well, this is a pretty thing! I'll 
be bound she enjoys herself, too.” It 
was as if the more serious scene after 
the supper party in the flat had never 
been played between them, so gay, so- 
oblivious were Silver’s eyes. 

The studio was empty at that com- 
paratively early hour, and through the 
half-open door of the retouching room 
at the farther end, Tina could see the 
bowed backs of the girls who had taken 
her place and Marguerite’s ; neither was, 
more than ordinarily pretty, and Silver, 
with a buffoon’s sigh, closing the door 
upon them, whispered in a hushed 
voice: 
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“Ah, my Tina, when.I lost you two 
girls, I felt I had lost all!” 

She sat down in the Jacobean chair 
that figured in many portraits, cuddled 
her hands in her muff, and answered 
his previous inquiries. 

“Yes, I’m up from my fastness, but 
I didn’t leave my husband behind. He’s 
in town, too, and we want you to come 
to dinner with us at Reade’s to-morrow 
night.” 

The correct expression of gratifica- 
tion stole instantly over the photog- 
rapher’s face, while he stood with a 
hand 6n one hip, regarding her. 

“How charming of you both!” 

“I ought, before I gave the invita- 
tion, to have congratulated you on the 
news I heard from Marg’rite.” 

His eyes inquired of her, with courte- 
ous blankness. 

She explained: “Your marriage.?. 

“How sweet of you!” he exclaimed. 

“We want you to excuse formalities 
and bring Mrs. Silver.” 

“How absolutely charming of you 
both !” 

“You think she’d come?” 

“I’m sure she would if I asked her.” 

“And if you explained the idea of 
my party. I suddenly thought of it—a 
little reunion. I’ve written to Reggie 
Ferriss, asking him to bring his wife, 
if possible. There isn’t time for a re- 
ply, but I hope they’ll turn up. Reggie 
Ferriss was always such a good sport.” 

“T’m sure he was,” said.Silver ban- 
teringly. 

“And—is Mr. Addlebourne here?” 

“Certainly he is. He’s married, too, 
you know.” 

Tina thought, astonished, of the truth 
of Marguerite’s assertion that no one 
marries more quickly ‘than a disap- 
pointed lover. 

“You didn’t know?” 

“Marg’rite thought he would be soon, 
she told me.” ; 

“Ah! Mag? How’s she? Will she 
grace the reunion?” 
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“She’s in the country.” 
“It seems amazing to think of Mag 
in the green fields. I would have said 
that nothing but the strongest reasons 
would induce such a step.” 

Tina did not answer, “She has rea- 
sons, of the strongest!” but for a mo- 
ment or two, sobered by the words, she 
sat in the Jacobean chair looking rather 
forlornly before her. But, recovering 
herself, she asked for Addlebourne. 

Silver escorted her, with many gay 
and gallant words, to the smaller 
studio, where was Addlebourne, still on 
the lank, lean side, but with more con- 
tent in his eyes and a healthier hue in 
his zsthetic face. 

“A lady to see you,” tripped out 
Silver. 

The young photographer’s composure 
would have been perfect had it not 
erred on the side of extremity. Giving 
her hand, Tina was fluent in her con- 
gratulations on his changed estate. 
Married life, she added sincerely, was 
just exquisite, and she longed to meet 
his wife. 

Addlebourne sat on the arm of a 
chair, hesitating, while Silver preserved 
intact his armor of suavity. 

“It’s awfully kind- of you, Mrs. 
Stranger,” said the young man at last. 

“I’ve planned a little reunion—a 
replica of that supper party Marg’rite 
and I gave last summer—only now we 
shall all be husbands and ‘wives. I’ve 
asked the Ferrisses—he’s married, you 
know—and Mr. Silver is bringing his 
wife. Will you bring yours to dinner 
with my husband and me to-morrow 
evening at Reade’s, at eight o’clock?” 

“How kind of you, Mrs. Stranger,” 
Addlebourne - said, looking at her 
thoughtfully. 

“You have no other engagement ?” 

“No. We’re living awfully quietly, 
as you will know.” 

His tone reminded her of the paucity 
of the income on which the Madonna 
girl had married him, and a softer, 
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kindlier feeling than vanity took her, a 
feeling of pleasure that she was to pro- 
vide a red-letter evening on which the 
young couple would dress in their best, 
wine well, and dine well at the ex- 
clusive Reade’s. And she thought: 

“Harden and I will drive them home 
afterward, because it’s beastly going 
home in tubes or busses, after a real 
nice evening.” 

She sat to Addlebourne, then, for the 
new portrait, while Silver hovered 
round, suggesting poses, and the young 
man himself seemed to edge upon a 
humor that mixed*sweet and acid. He 
might have married a Madonna girl and 
be living in a terrible respectability in a 
tiny house in a cheap suburb, in a dream 
of undiluted domesticity such as a man 
often makes his idyl until he tries it, 
but the sight of the little fair girl, with 
her attractions enhanced tenfold by 
wealth and happiness, stirred in him a 
feeling that he had thought was dead. 
It was the natural straining of a man 
on the chain—even if it is yet only a 
flower chain—toward old and forbidden 
desires. While he was busied over the 
affair of photography, studying with an 
eye that tried hard to be only pro- 
fessional her best lines and features, 
he could not forget that he had once 
kissed those red lips of hers, that she 
had once been in his arms. Also, while 
in his stern soul he condemned her for 
what he knew concerning her, he yet 
allowed himself his male enjoyment of 
her beauty. 

It was not the same enjoyment that 
he had in Ethel, his wife, he told him- 
self, but a baser, uncleaner thing. He 
thought he would like to go to-morrow 
night and see her again. 

A man, after all, thought Addle- 
bourne, had recreation to which he need 
not introduce his own, his sacred 
womankind. His thoughts were pruri- 
ent, being libertine in practice, Puritan 
in principle. 

He took a moody satisfaction in the 
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contemplation of to-morrow’s dinner at 
Reade’s; and while he removed plates 
and slid in others, he was trying to 
track down and date the last occasion 
on which he had worn his dress clothes, 
deciding that, he would leave them at a 
tailor’s in the morning for a thorough 
pressing. 

He also allotted the dinner at Reade’s 
with Tina and her company a place on 
the baser side of life, into which a man 
might step in certain moods now and 
then. But even as he so classified it, he 
placed his Madonna wife far away on 
the other side, in a meadow blooming 
with flowers of the spirit, across an im- 
passable dividing line. 

But Tina’s last words to him, as she 
rose to go, were: 

“So we'll see you both at eight to- 
morrow. I’m longing to make Mis. 


Addlebourne’s acquaintance.” 
He answered her with something in- 
finitely commonplace, most nie 


CHAPTER XXI. 


.~hree men came from separate di- 
rections very punctually to Reade’s the 
next evening at eight. Ferriss had re- 
ceived his invitation at breakfast that 
morning, smiled over it, sent his idle 
thoughts back to sweet memories of the 
writer, and as idly decided that it would 
be interesting to see her again, just 
across a restaurant dinner table. Mrs. 
Ferriss never rose for breakfast, but 
with the letter in his hand he looked 
into the bedroom where she lay in 
pretty negligee and said: 

“Laura, precious girl, ’m  awf'lly 
sorry, but I’m booked for to-night.” 

She accepted this placidly. 

‘With his red-and-brown face redder 
and browner than ever after the strenu- 
ous skiing and sleighing from which he 
and Laura had only recently returned, 
with his air of ineffable grooming, and 
his sleek clothes fitting marvelously, 
Ferriss strolled into the vestibule at 
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Reade’s and met the suave and olive 
Silver, also with the light of expecta- 
tion in his eyes. In the cloakroom, 
Ferriss- had rubbed against Addle- 
bourne and uttered a careless: 

“Oh, how do? Are we to meet by 
and by?” 

He was rather amused. 

The host and hostess were late, the 
brown car being held up in a block, and 
all the while they were immovable in 
Regent Street, Tina chafed and fumed, 
saying : 

“Oh, how too annoying to be delayed 
to-night, when I’ve three _ strange 
women to receive! We should have 
started earlier.” 

She hurried into Reade’s with apol- 
ogies upon her tongue. The full and 
fluffy skirts of her gown peeped out 
from below the full skirt of the sealskin 
coat, swinging symmetrically above her 
ankles; her opened furs showed the 
milky pearls against her milky neck; 
her hair was arranged superexquisitely, 
for was she not to meet three strange 
women to-night, each of whom would 
extend to her the criticism that women 
have for their husbands’ prenuptial 
friends? 

The three men-~ standing together, 
desultorily conversing, came forward 
together, each wearing his own brand 
of pleased, if stereotyped, smile. 

She paused a second, looking around; 
shook hands, and looked around; then: 

“‘Where——” she said. “Where- vi 

“My dear Mrs. Stranger,” Silver re- 
plied first, “I am so sorry, but my wife 
had made an engagement.” 

And Ferriss, fegling an unaccount- 
able hurry to speak before Addlebourne 
said what he knew the fellow was 
going to say: ; 

“My wife, Mrs. Stranger, couldn’t 
manage it. We’re only just back from 
Switzerland, you know. We had great 
fun. _I must tell you all about it bg 

Addlebourne, conscious that the co- 
incidence of Silver’s and Ferriss’ ex- 
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cuses had taken the bloom of veracity 
from his own, explained: 

“My wife hardly ever goes out, and 
so——” and trailed into silence. 

Tina stood before them, her lips 
apart, her breath quick, her eyes flicker- 
ing from one to another. She began to 
speak uncertainly, when her husband’s 
voice broke in grimly upon her words. 

The three men looked over her head 
and found the flaming eyes of the man 
behind her. A pallor had spread over 
his face, but his lips smiled. He ob- 
served : 

“How unfortunate! 
dence !” 

Ferriss was the first to drop his eyes 
and shift his feet; he suddenly knew 
that he had carried his thoughtless in- 
sult into a quarter where it could not 
be condoned. Silver murmured velvet 
things. But Addlebourne, whose vul- 
gafity had one merit—that it was con- 
sistent and unashamed—stood his 
ground, and added nothing. 

“One moment, Ferriss. A moment, 
Mr. Silver,” Tina’s husband said, cut- 
ting in ‘upon the photographer’s fluency 
like a whip crack halting a bunch of 
performing dogs in a circus. His hand 
closed around his wife’s arm, gently, 
but firmly, guiding her.. “Dearest,” he 
said casually, “perhaps the car is still 
here. See,” to a commissionaire, “if 
my car is here. No? Call a taxi,’ 

She walked mechanically by him 
down the vestibule. A lump had grown 
in her throat, and her eyes smarted. 
She ground her teeth upon her lip, and 
the shrill whistle hailing the cab. smote 
derisively through her head. The three 
men left behind stood together. They 
did not speak, but Ferriss’ eyes for a 
second sought Silver’s, and received 
nothing in return. The photographer’s 
were demurely blank. Neither looked 
at Addlebourne. They shifted their 
feet, cleared their throats, ran a finger 
uncertainly round their collars, settled 
their ties, and—said nothing. 


What a coinci- 
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Tina was out of their hearing when 
she faltered: 

“H-Harden—w-what shall I do?” 

“Go back to the hotel, sweet, and 
spend a dull evening, I’m afraid.” 

“And you, Harden?” 

“My dearest, I have our guests.” 

There might have been husbandly tri- 
umph in his tone, a triumph to express: 

“See? You would ask those bound- 
ers, and aren’t they bounders?” 

But no such quality entered it. In- 
tense bitterness only reigned. She 
stepped into the cab without replying, 
and lingeringly and carefully he closed 
the door and spoke through the open 
window. 

“By-by, baby. Don’t mope. I shan’t 
let our guests keep me away from you 
too long.” 

Alertly Stranger reéntered the 
restaurant; the» three still stood near 
each other, although Silver had made a 
movement toward the cloakroom as if 
to get his hat and coat and leave qui- 
etly. Stranger strode up and looked at 
them with a smile of contempt on his 
face before he spoke. 

“Sorry to have kept you, gentlemen. 
Our table is in the gallery.” 

They followed him upstairs, with a 
curious sinking of shame in two hearts 
and curiosity in Addlebourne’s. He had 
the plebeian instinct for the peep show, 
and he scarcely felt uncomfortable. He 
was prepared even now to enjoy part 
of that for which he had come—the 
pageant of wealth and display, scents, 
lights, flowers, music, and good food. 
To the end of the already -well-filled 
gallery the three men followed Stranger 
like sheep, and there was the festal ta- 
ble ordered in such happy flutter by 
Tina, with a special menu to be served, 
and flower favors laid by the covers of 
the three defaulting guests, the wives 
too pure and precious to meet her. 

With a gesture condemnatory in its 
restraint, Stranger indicated all this. 
Then: . 
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“Waiter, dinner for four instead of 
for eight, and take these favors away.” 

They sat down; and two of them, 
anyway, would have preferred a grid in 
hell. . 

Stranger indicated the menu. They 
went reluctantly through the ceremony 
of choosing thick soup or consommé, 
and trifled uneasily with hors d’ceuvres. 
Silver, man.of the world, forced the 
conversation first, with a discussion on 
head waiters and a life history of the 
head waiter at Reade’s, which he pro- 
fessed to believe accurate. Ferriss had 
heard in his clubs many of the chest- 
nuts with which Silver sprinkled this 
waiter’s biography, but he set himself 
to laugh. And though he hated this 
photographer for coming of a class 
apart and alien from his own, he set 
himself to approve, and the first courses 
went by. ; 

Stranger talked to them.’ He talked 
with the excessive courtesy that he 
might have used toward inferiors, 
When the topic of the head waiter was 
exhausted, he admitted winter sports, 
about which, in a dry and hesitating 
voice, Ferriss was discursive, though he 
had lost his usual gabble. And from 
winter sports they stepped to other im- 
personal things, a play, a lecture, a re- 
turned explorer, and suchlike. The con- 
versation was that polite conversation 
which a man makes for his aunt up 
from the country, sapping the body and 
draining the mind. 

They seldom looked at Stranger for 
more than a moment, for his eyes never 
lost their blazing contempt, and always 
they rested on one of the three; never 
did he glance away over the restaurant. 
It was as if, without ceasiny or relax- 
ing, he debated with himself a climax of 
fury. 

Very slowly, it seemed, they arrived 
at coffee and liqueurs, over which they 
sat, shamed and weary. Ferriss would 
have liked to take Tina’s husband aside 
and apologize delicately and sincerely, 
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but his instinct did not fail him and he 
knew that it could not be done. ‘Silver, 
coming of a rather cruder class, in spite 
of his overlay of polish, would have 
been happier could he have explained 


his point of view and have sought a _ 


measure of justification, but some in- 
stinct told him, also, that he dared not. 
Addlebourne only wanted, by the cof- 
fee stage, to escape, with or without 
justification. 
_ Stranger held them in his hand; re- 
turned, silently, insult for insult; 
choked them with his food asid poi- 
soned them with his wine. Yet, al- 
though the laugh was to him, he could 
not have laughed. _ Many good stories 
had been bandied painstakingly around 
the dinner table, and he had not laughed 
once. : 

Ferriss was the first to glance at his 
watch and murmur glad regrets. Silver 
followed with a reason about getting out 
to Richmond. Addlebourne merely ac- 
cepted their lead, rising when they rose. 

Stranger said with his excessive 
courtesy : 

“Must we part? I’m coming, too, so 
we'll all go down together.” 

Together, then, they sought the cloak- 
room for coats and hats. At the same 
moment they stood again in the vesti- 
bule, ready to bid the host good night, 
to express their appreciation of a jolly 
evening; and hesitation fell upon each 
of them. 

Stranger, hatted and coated, gave no 
help. He stood and looked at them as 
if very coldly amused. 

Ferriss was the first to make this_at- 
tempt, also. Looking Stranger straight 
in the eye, he held out his hand. 

“Good night—and thanks.” 

Stranger’s hands were in the pockets 
of his overcoat. 

“Good-by,” he nodded. 

It was the first time in his easy life 
that such a thing had happened to 
Reginald Ferriss. He dropped his hand 
as if stung and turned away, red-eyed 
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and crimson. Silver, profiting by what 
he had beheld, did not-risk the rebuff. 

He said with a bland flourish: 

“Well, good night, Mr. Stranger, and 
thanks for a first-rate dinner,” and was 
gone. 

In his wake Addlebourne went, say- 
ing as he passed: 

“Good night, Mr. Stranger.” 

“Good-by, Mr. Addlebourne.” 

For a moment or two, Stranger stood 
alone in the vestibule, to light a ciga- 
rette with a steady hand. He asked in 
a steady voice: 

“Is my car there?” 

The commissionaire looked out. 

“Ve or” 

The brown car slid alongside the 
curb, and Stranger stepped in, smoking 
tranquilly. He leaned against the cush- 
ioned back and felt a trembling run all 
through his big limbs, while his muscles 
tautened. It was the anguished tremor 
of an animal baffled in its rage, but the 
mind of the man overcame it. Sub- 
duing himself to the composure with 
which he wished to return to Tina, he 
tried to relax, to keep a calm and cool 
brain. The car breathed to him of 
Tina, and the bouquet of fresh flowers 
in the holder gave forth a scent that 
seemed to him like the scent of her 
dresses, her hair, till his tenderness for 
her superseded his lust of anger against 
her silent traducers. 

“My baby!” he said, half aloud, with 
the scent in his nostrils. 

Without hindrance, for the con- 
gestion of the after-theater traffic had 
not begun, the car ran _ smoothly 
through the streets till they reached the 
hotel and he ascended at once to their 
room. His knock brought no response, 
so, unlocking the door, he went softly 
into darkness and perfect silence. 

“Tina?” he said softly. “Asleep?” 

Again he met no response, so he went 
quietly through to the dressing room, 
undressed with no noise, and returned. 
Feeling lightly over the bed, he touched 
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the outlines of her body under the bed- 


clothes, and carefully he crept in. He 
was glad to think that she could be 
asleep, but to make sure of it he whis- 
pered once more: 

“Tina?” 

Then he knew that she was weeping 
terribly and soundlessly. 

He swept her to him. 

“Oh, my baby!’ he whispered over 
and over. “Don’t cry! Don’t, no, 
don’t! Be a brave baby and damn 
everything!” 

She faltered presently : 

“T only happen to be tired. That’s 
why I’m crying.” 

“Aren’t you crying because of to- 
night ?” 

“Why should I cry because of to- 
night ?” 

“Those bounders 4 

“Why, d-do you think they d-d-didn’t 
bring their wives on _ p-purpose? 


They’ve no reason f-for n-not wanting 


their wivés to meet me. Oh, believe it, 
Harden! Do believe it!” 

In the darkness he shut his lips on 
what they would inadvertently have re- 
vealed and spoke lovingly into her hair. 

“T believe it, baby.” 


CHAPTER XXII, 


The stimulus had left the holiday 
making by the next morning. The first 
mental picture that visited Tina was the 
picture of the happenings that night in 
the vestibule at Reade’s, and while she 
lay quiet, thinking of it, the tears re- 
turned to her eyes and the ache to her 
heart. She felt like a soul-wounded 
child who, erring little, receives a pun- 
ishment too great. 

Her husband fussed around and pet- 
ted her. Before eating a hasty and 
flavorless breakfast in the dining room, 
he ordered a tray to be brought to her 
in bed; and he sat on the bedside min- 
istering to her, jesting tenderly and as- 


suring her that the lace cap they had 
bought together yesterday morning 
looked extremely charming. Through 
the difficult coquetry, Tina’s heart 


. burned, and her eyes burned with the 


tears that she tried not to let fall. At 
last, dropping the toast after vain ef- 
forts to eat it, she wailed rather than 
said: 

“Harden, I’m going home.” 

“To-day ?” 

“This morning. I must. I’ve had a 
lovely time, but I’d like to be at home.” 

She felt fugitive, just as before, when 
for the first time she had sat in the 
peace of Cherry Hall and loved the gray 
walls, like protective arms, around her. 
Its winter inertia, its quiet solitude, had 
never been more desirable. 

Stranger’s answer was to reach for a 
Bradshaw. 

“Ten o'clock; 
ten.” - 

“T’ll catch the ten o’clock,” she said, 
flying out of bed. 

“I’m sorry, sweet, I won’t be able to 
come with you then. I arranged to 
meet an old pal at the club for an hour 
this afternoon.” 

“But you'll come home to-day?” 

“T’ll be down by nine to-night. 
you think I want to leave you?” 

They embraced; and he offered to 
pack her bag, while she hastened to her 
bathroom. He telephoned down to the 
garage for the car and busied himself 
for his wife’s comfort. All the while 
he whistled softly, but under his knitted 


eleven-fifteen; one- 


Do 


‘ brows his eyes would not have been 


pleasant to meet. 

He, too, like Tina, was not forgetting 
last night. 

At Paddington he was assiduous for 
her comfort with an extremity of care 
that was meant eloquently to give the 
answer he could not put into words 
without seeming to labor his rather un- 
convincing assurance to her last night’s 
question, which still looked anxiously 
from her eyes. 





“Do you think they didn’t bring their 
wives on purpose? They’ve no rea- 
son Oh, believe it, Harden! Do 
believe it!” 

His .passionate care replied: 

“I love you! I love you! Isn’t that 
enough ?” 

She was established snugly in her 
first-class carriage, fur wrapped, with a 
foot warmer under her little feet, vi- 
olets of his buying pinned to her coat, 
a heap of magazines beside her, and the 
wistful inquiry still in her little face, 
when the train puffed from the station. 
Stranger went back to the car, preoc- 
cupied. 

Flying into the dank green country, 
Tina caught back some of her confi- 
dence. During the journey down, she 
occupied herself resolutely with the 
magazines; and during the drive from 
the station, she chatted to the groom 
who drove her; and during lunch, she 
had to talk to Marguerite, who invited 
herself thereto with assurance. 

“I was surprised to get your wire,” 
said Marguerite, meeting her in the 
warm hall. “You’re a day early. But 
I’m delighted. Heavens, it’s dull here 
in paradise, Tina! Now the sultan re- 
mains in town, I can lunch with you and 
hear the news. Do people wear clothes 
now? Does St. Paul’s still stand? And 
does one drive in taxis, or is there a 
passenger air service since my time?” 

Marguerite was in rather a pleasant 
mood, a mood of real gayety, and, after 
all, Tina was quite glad of her company 
at the lunch table. They talked as they 
had not talked since the old days at the 
flat when, in spite of the natural 
womanly antagonism between them, 
they had not been bad friends. Mer- 
chant had set afoot the first rumor of 
their war, and Ferriss had sealed and 
signed the declaration, although Tina 
had been, strangely, too stupid to know 
that. But here at lunch, after a roast 
partridge and a glass of amber-pale 
sauterne, Marguerite’s love of bien aise, 
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pampered and sated, gave her that kind 
and genial glow which those who like to 
live well feel after they have been lux- 
uriously served. 

Her interest was real. 

“So you saw the new play at His 
Majesty’s? Good, was it? What? Is 
she back? How does she look? Oh. 
I suppose you bought clothes? Tell 
me Where did you stay? I sup- 
pose you generally dined out? Where? 
Generally Reade’s? Well, Reade’s is 
exclusive, of course, but that generally 
means too frightfully dull. Mr. 
Stranger likes it? Well, he would. I 
suppose you didn’t happen to look in 
at Silver’s? You wouldn't.” 

“Let us,” said Tina, for Marguerite 
had now finished with gusto a second 
helping of sweet, “have coffee in the 
drawing-room.” 

In the paneled room of delicate 
French colors, whose pallor took 
warmth from a noble fire, the two 
women seated themselves by the hearth. 
Neither had anything to do save talk the 
long afternoon through, and such idle- 
ness, enlivened by tales to tell, conduces 
to such unbosoming as Tina began to 
feel the need for. And feeling the 
need, to whom should she-turn but 
Marguerite, who, only, possessed the in- 
timate knowledge of her heavy secret? 
When the coffee equipage had been 
placed on a table by her. side, when 
the maid had left, when she had filled 
two cups, she answered restlessly : 

“But I did go to Silver’s.” 

Marguerite exclaimed vividly: 

“And how’s Charley? And _ what 
girls are taking our places? I’d bet any- 
thing that Silver didn’t find two more 
such bargains.” 

Tina described the two retouchers as 
fully as she could, with meticulous de- 
tail purposed to postpone the inevitable 
revelations, while yet she longed 
wretchedly to make them. She added 
afterward; 
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“T gave a sitting. I—I thought I’d 
like a new portrait for Harden.” 

“Who took you ?” 

“Addlebourne. 
too.” 

“How’s Addlebourne? 


Silver was there, 


Did you con- 


gratulate him on his engagement?” 
“On his marriage, I did.” 
“Married already !” 

they soon console 


“As you said, 
themselves.” 

Marguerite was sure that as yet Tina 
had not told her all, and she went on 
asking. 

“Didn’t anything else happen ?”’ 

“Yes. I thought it would be rather 
fun to have a reunion, now we’re all 
married people: Reggie Ferriss and his 
wife; Silver and his; Addlebourne and 
his; Harden and me.” 

“Was it fun?” 

“No,” said Tina, with a desperate 
look at Marguerite. : 

“No? Where did the reunion take 
place ?” 

“Reade’s.” 

“Did they all come?” 

“The men did. But—Marg’rite, they 
turned up without their wives, each of 
them. They—they made fool excuses.” 

Tina began to tremble and cry. 

“Marg’rite, the insult! I don’t think 
they cared. I don’t think they even 
thought it would matter at all’ But I 
had ordered the table for eight, and 
flowers for the wives, and —” 

Marguerite asked inquisitively : 

“What did you do?” 

“T drove back to the hotel.” 

“What ?” 

“Tt was Harden. He just took me 
out of the restaurant, put me in a taxi, 
and went back to entertain them alone.” 

Keen and cruel. amusement and 

amazement ran riot in Marguerite’s 
face, - 
“Oh,” she scoffed, “what drama! I 
wish I’d seen it. Good heavens, Tina, 
who do you think you are, to: be so cock- 
sure?” 


and 


Tina lost the vulgarity of that in re- 
plying bewilderedly to the question. 

“What do you mean?” 

“It’s plain what I mean, my dear. 
They all three knew you in the old 
days, didn’t they? And now they’ve 
married saints from heaven, is there 
any reason why the men should intro- 
duce you? I assure you they don’t 
think so. If there’s one person on 
earth about whom a man is particular, 
it’s his wife.” 

“How dare you suggest 

“You daren’t face the suggestion, 

but you know it’s true. You mayn’t 
like it, but the fact is there. You told 
them all you went about with Mer- 
chant, didn’t you?” 
“*Went about’ is rather exaggerat- 
“They don’t think so. What they 
think is that that one episode of yours 
stands for lots of others. They know 
that a woman doesn’t confess to all she 
does—no, nor to half of it. Men don’t 
believe women any more than women 
believe men.” 

Tina got up, facing her tormentor 
with raging eyes, but Marguerite re- 
mained cool and steady, lounging in her 
chair; and for once Tina descended to 
the low, the ugly weapons of retaliation 
in kind, kick for kick and blow for 
blow. : 

“You mean, they all probably imagine 
that I’m much like you,” 

Her anger was not shrill, but deep. 
She could have slain Marguerite as she 
lolled in the chair; while Marguerite, 
as potentially as looks could kill, slew 
her. 

“You say too much,” said Marguerite 
at length. 

“And still I say less than you do.” 

“My dear,” ‘said Marguerite, in- 
solently. staring, “one with the whip 
hand can always use it. Make no mis- 
take about that.” 

Tina literally rushed from the room. 


” 


in 
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Marguerite remained in possession of 
the warm fire, the delicate colors, cush- 
ions, and comfort. She was stirred as 
deeply as Tina, but her stirring came 
from old roots, slow growing in her 
day by day until some scene of passion 
should bring fruition. The venom ran 
all through her veins, and the canker 
had bitten savagely into her heart. She 
looked around her slowly at the pale 
room, through the windows at the win- 
ter sun behind the trees in the glade, up 
to the mantelpiece where the only 
photograph was that of Tina’s husband. 


Long and quietly she had hatéd him, 
While she sat there after Tina’s out- * 


burst and flight, she came, cruel, dis- 
impassioned, to her summary. 

She leaned back, resting before she 
should spring. She took another ciga- 
rette from the silver box by the coffee 
tray, and smoked sensuously. The short 
winter afternoon was already waning, 
gray shadows stole over the garden, and 
her bodily luxury, which meant a great 
deal to her, here in the soft room by 
the fire, contrasted with the cold with- 
out. It also fanned her flame; it said: 

“She has all this by right; you by 
sufferance. It’s by your sufferance, too, 
that she has it, for if he had known 
what you know oa 

Often had her slow and sullen temper 
taken Marguerite over this, line, but 
never had it taken her so straight, rid- 
den her so hard, as on this cold and 
quiet afternoon. Life outside seemed 
to lie dead and icy, as if all passions 
were in abeyance, and life around the 
still figure in the soft chair concen- 
trated to furnace heat. Then, simul- 
taneously with the entrance of the par- 
lor maid with a tea cloth on her arm, 
came the rolling rush of a car up the 
avenue, ‘and while the maid busied her- 
self about her service, Marguerite 
walked to the window and looked out. 
It was Stranger, driving the brown car 
himself, with the chauffeur beside him. 
Turning back, Marguerite said: 
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“You have only brought one cup, 
Mars.” 

The maid replied: 

“Mrs. Stranger is lying down, miss, 
and will take tea in her room.” 

“Anyway,” the housekeeper said, 
“Mr. Stranger is here and will want 
tea.” 

She turned to the window again, as if 
to hide from the servant her fiery eyes 
and smiling mouth. 

Stranger came in, brisk with the cold, 
to see only: Marguerite in his wife’s seat 
before the tray. 

Alert as she was, though quick, she 
observed the slight darkening of his 
face, the contraction of his eyes, and the 
stiffness, following the second’s pause, 
with which he came forward to greet 
her. 

As usual, in a situation of strain, the 
woman was the first to speak. She 
said: 

“Oh, Mr. Stranger, aren’t you early? 
We—Tina—did not expect you until 
after dinner.” 

He responded glacially: 

“T had an afterthought that made 
me cut my appointment, and I came 
home.” 

He looked around. 

“Where is my wife?” 

“Tina is lying down with a headache. 
She’s having tea in her room.” 

Stranger began to stalk doorward, 
but Marguerite’s rich voice hailed him 
back. 

“Mr. Stranger, Tina left messages in 
case you should return early, though she 
didn’t think it would be so early as 
this.” Her swift little lies came out 
glibly. “She didn’t want to be dis- 
turbed fer a while. I heard her tell 
Mars that particularly. And she asked 
me to stay here to pour out your tea if 
you came.” 

Thus she accounted for her unaccus- 
tomed presence in the French-gray 
room. She added: 

“You must be very cold after that 
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long drive. Muffin? ‘ Or this scone is 
hot——” 

Ignoring her assiduity, he said 
slowly : 5 

“Mrs. Stranger,” and she registered 
the formality against him silently, but 
no less hatefully, “was well when I saw 
her off this morning. Has anything oc- 
curred to—to—distress her ?” 

Marguerite cast down her long lashes 
toward the teacups with which her 
white hands were idly making play; her 
breast stirred with a sigh, and as jf re- 
luctant, she answered hesitatingly : 

“T think Tina was naturally very dis- 
tressed at—at—what has occurred.” 

“What has occurred?” he asked 
swiftly. 

His tone challenged her to dare to 
say, and she dared. She was like a gen- 
tle-moving snake preparing to strike. 

“That—scene at Reade’s,” she mur- 
mured. 

“I hardly understand you,” 
Stranger. 

“Oh, surely,” said 
“surely, Mr. Stranger! 


said 


Marguerite, 
It has worried 
poor Tina dreadfully. She was always 
so trustful, you know, so hopeful about 


the world. She never would believe 
that people judge as harshly as they do. 
And I think it has come as a blow to 
her,” 

He was silent, and Marguerite, with 
another sigh, added: 

“One clings to one’s nice deceptions.” 

“What are you driving at?” he asked 
roughly, 

Marguerite leaned back, laying her 
hands like harmless doves on her lap. 

“You see, Tina told me all that hap- 
pened last night. The poor girl was 
thankful, I think, to be able to talk it 
over with some one who knew. Surely 
you aren’t angry with her for that?” 

“How dare you assume, Miss Allen, 
that I should be ‘angry’ with my wife 
for anything in the world?” 

“But most men would be angry. Per- 
haps, though, they would be more angry 


at the cause for those people’s snub last 


- night.” 


“*Snub?’ ‘Those people?’ ” 

“Ah, you don’t care to hear it called 
a snub. I’m sorry.” Her rich voice 
was now caressing in intimacy, in 
pathos. “As for ‘those people,’ I mean 
Reggie Ferriss, Silver, and that out- 
sider, Addlebourne. At least, I gath- 
ered from Tina—am I right ?—that they 
comprised the party.” 

“T fail to see,” he said frigidly, “how 
it matters whether you are right or 
wrong.” 

“Tina didn’t think that. - Tina was 
relieved to unburden herself to me. 
Their behavior—Ferriss’ and Silver’s 
and Addlebourne’s—hurt Tina, any- 
way.” ‘ 

“Did it?” . 

“Yes,” Marguerite sighed reluctantly, 
“she’s sensitive about it ; stupidly sensi- » 
tive. I always used to say to her—and 
you'll understand I’m speaking of the 
old days together ?—that she must try 
not to remember, not to care. But Tina, 
you see, was dead set on marrying, and 
marrying well.” 

Stranger sat looking at his clasped 
hands hanging between his knees; the 
knuckles were white. He let her run 
on. 

“T used to be so sorry for little Tina, 
Mr. Stranger. It was the pitifulest 
thing! ‘Because she really is a girl who 
might very possibly settle down for 
good and be really happy over it, espe- 
cially in a beautiful, quiet, sheltered life 
such as hers is now, with no tempta- 
tions. And she was so keen to get mar- 
ried, and there were you: and Reggie 
and. Silver and Addlebourne » 

“Explain ‘temptations,’” he inter- 
posed harshly. 

Marguerite languished at him. 

“Oh, would you really force me to? 
Oh, I couldn’t! We all have them, we 
women, if we’re poor-and pretty. And 
if we fall—once—or twice—or—why 
do you condemn us?” 
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“You mean to insinuate——” 

Swerving back to her previous line, 
she ¢ontinued : 

“IT told her not to care about Addle- 
bourne. Really, little Tina isn’t cut out 
for hardship, for married poverty. But 
she would have married him, you know, 
when he proposed to her, although he 
hadn’t three ha’pence, only he recalled 
the proposal after she had.told him. I 
said to her, ‘For Heaven’s sake never 
tell a man.’ But she told him. 

“Then there was Silver. I must say 
I was surprised at Silver, because I 
didn’t know he cared for her in that 
way. He made love to everybody, you 


know. But that was a repetition of the 
Addlebourne affair. She would tell 
him.” 


Marguerite paused for a second, be- 
fore she said: 

“Reggie, too. It was just the same.” 

Stranger was silent, looking down- 
ward. She said: 

“IT used to tell her, ‘You can’t be 
honest with men. If you want a hus- 
band and a home and a fortune, you’ve 
got to steal them.’ ” 

She waited questioningly as if for 
him to speak, but he did not speak. 

“T was so thankful,” she said, with a 
fervent simplicity, “when I heard you 
were engaged. ‘Now,’ I said to my- 
self, ‘Tina’s got the desire of pe 

A sound came incongruously from 
Stranger—a laugh. 

“What,” he said, “did she ‘tell’ those 
three damn’ cads?” 

He raised his eyes, and she started, 
trembling a little, for she saw that they 
were red, not with the red of amorous 
passion that she, having often provoked 
it, knew so well, but with the red of 
rage and destruction. 

“Why, Mr. Stranger,” she said, with 
an unconvincing and defiant innocence, 
“she told them—what I suppose she 
told you.” 

Still Stranger looked at her until the 
silence became so heavy with hideous 
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things that she must break it, still main- 
taining that false and futile air of in- 
jured defiance. 

“Why,” she said, and again her little 
swift lies hastened to form themselves, 
“of course I thought she told you. She 
would tell the others. As I said, I ad- 
vised her, but Oh, surely she told 
you? I have been imagining all the 
time that she did. You see, she had 
said to me so often, ‘I must be honest. 
Secrets are dangerous between married 
people.” Oh, surely she told you!” 

Stranger looked at her. 

“I can see she didn’t,” said Margue- 
rite, looking away. 

He did not reply. 

“TI have made mischief!” cried 
Marguerite in a contrite tone as false 
and futile as her defensiveness had 
been. She schooled her lips not to curl; 
kept her white hands still; but under 
the delicate rouge the real blood flushed 
into her cheek and proclaimed her joy 
in her baseness. 

Again there was silence between 
them, while he continued to look at 
her. 

Suddenly he rose. 

“Not at all,” he said. 
done nothing.” 

Marguerite found herself upon her 
feet as quickly as he. 

“Your words,” he said, seeking for 
his own, “are redundant. It was un- 
necessary also for my wifé to tell me 
anything, for I knew.” 

“YVou—knew?” 

“T knew.” 

They faced each other, and she be- 
gan to tremble, for she had suffered 
strong passions of hate and revenge and 
they were being thrown back upon her, 
unappeased. They had struggled, 
reached out, and grasped nothing. She 
tried to disbelieve him, to think his as- 
sertion magnificent effrontery; but she 
recognized it as truth. 

“There’s only one thing,’ 





“You have 


’ 


he said, 


“that I do not know, but I will have it 
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out of you. Here! Now! The cad’s 
name?” 

His hand shot out to seize her wrist, 
and he held it in a vise of agony. Like 
all women, she failed and faltered be- 
fore the real, brutal, trumpeting rage 
of man, and she felt a sob rising in her 
throat. She could have whimpered. 
But she managed to say with a degree 
of distinctness : 

“Morris Merchant.” 

“Oh? Ah? The néwspaper man.” 

“IT was lunching with him one day 
near you and Tina in Les Gobelins.” 

“Oh! Ah! . Yes.” 

While he stood still holding her 
wrist, his eyes contracted as if he were 
visualizing some distant object, recall- 
ing it to memory; and his grip hurt her 
so that she began to cry out. 
‘ “O-oh! O-o-oh! Don’t! 
go! O-oh!” 

Stranger dropped her wrist, while he 
pressed his other hand on the bell. 

“Mars, when is the next train to 
town?” 

“Not till eight o’clock, sir.” 

“Then order the car round again 
sharp.” 

“Mr. Stranger,” Marguerite whis- 
pered, “where are you going?” 

“Away,” he said, “on pressing busi- 
ness.” 

“Oh, stay and see Tina,” she began to 


Let me 


wheedle. 

But Stranger must have known what 
he had in his face. 

“You'll kindly tell her, Miss Allen, 
that I shall be back early to-morrow.” 

“But—where are you going? - Mr. 
Stranger, it’s all over and done with, 
long ago. You’re not to—hurt him. 
Mr. Stranger, you’re not ™ 

But Stranger was already going door- 
ward, 

Behind him he heard her saying spite- 
fully something—anything she could 
think of that might delay him: 

“T don’t believe you know. 
believe you know.” 


I don’t 
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Even in his madness he ‘would not 
have left her with that satisfaction. He 
wheeled round, and she asked taunt- 
ingly: 

“How did you know? 
you?” 

He controlled himself to satisfy her 
bitter curiosity. 

“Ages ago, it seems,” he said in a 
voice so quiet as to be highly unnatural, 
“when I had been lunching in a restau* 
rant in the Haymarket, I saw, just as 
I had started my car again, a face I 
kneav. It was the face of a girl I’d met 
in a train a little while before—Tina’s. 
And she was coming out of the Picca- 
dilly Circus tube to join a man in a 
Rolls-Royce. I couldn’t see him clearly 
—traffic blocked my car for a moment 
or two—and they were away before I 
got clear. 

“But I followed down to Bath, to— 
does it matter? I garaged at the same 
place, and told a fellow to let me know 
when they left. It’s all easy. To this 
day I don’t know why I did it. I was 
more interested in her, she was more 
to me, thén, than I knew. I suppose 
that was why. Believe me, I’ve looked 
about quietly for that cur for some 
while. But I—I ” In a shaking 
voice he stormed, “I thank God I fol- 
lowed! They came home the next day, 
I following part of the way, and 
That’s all.” 

She cotld not let him go without 
flinging another spear. 

“How do you know that’s all? Where 
there was one, don’t you think there 
may have been others?” - 

“When I return,” he replied, passion- 
less again as a judge, “you will have 
left this house for good and all. Un- 
derstand ?” 

In the hall he passed Mars, and said 
loudly, for Marguerite to hear: 

“Miss Allen, Mars, needs your help 
to pack quickly.” 

Marguerite stood a moment where he 
had left her. She was faint, giddy, 


How could 
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clammily sweating with her pent-up 
anger. The parlor maid looked in, but 
was spurned. Overcoming her exhaus- 
tion, summoning to her all her forces 
for_a blow somewhere, anywhere, 
Marguerite swept like a whirlwind up 
to Tina’s room. 

From her bed, Tina looked up, 
drowsy, and Marguerite, standing at the 
foot, looked down, malevolent. 

“Tina,” she said huskily, “get up and 
listen. Your husband knows.” 

Marguerite gained her effect then. 
She had her satisfaction full and sich. 
She repeated : 

“He knows.” 

“Oh, God! Who told him?” 

“T told him.” 

“You beast! You Oh, why ?” 

“Because”—again she found herself 
fluent—“he asked me for an explanation 
of that scene at Reade’s.” 

“Oh, what shall I do?” 

“Ah—what shall you do?” 

“Where is he? I can’t face him.” 

“You needn’t. He’s gone.” 

“Gone ?” 

“My good fool, he ordered the car 
around again and flung out of the 
house.” 

“Oh, did. he leave no—no message?” 

“Do you think he was in a mood for 
messages ?” 

“Where has he gone?” 

“How should I know?” 

“Ts he coming back to-night?” 

“He said not.” 

For an instant it seemed that Tina 
reared herself up. She looked grown 
taller, bigger ; she was furious and fight- 
ing, unafraid, now that the last defenses 
were down. 

“Get out of my room, you beast! 
You devil!” 

Marguerite went noiselessly, looking 
like a greedy animal sated at last, her 
beauty overthrown by the evil that pos- 
sessed her. When she had gone, Tina 
took one stride to the window, pulled 
aside the curtains, and looked into the 
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night. Wet darkness hung like a 
sopped curtain, and rising out of it were 
just visible the tops of the trees in the 
garden. A wild wind howled. For an 


instant, before she rang for her empty 
trunk to be brought, she imagined the 
going forth into this dark and rain. It 
symbolized to her the plunge into the 
further dark and the life of weeping. 

Marguerite was in the hall, at the tel- 
ephone. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Stranger walked into his club and 
looked up Morris Merchant in “Who’s 
Who.” He ascertained the three clubs 
to which the newspaper magnate be- 
longed, also his private address, say- 
ing to himself : 

“Somewhere I shall find him.” 

He rang up the clubs, one after an-" 
other; he rang up the private address, 
and a servant thought that his master 
would be at his office. 

“He stays late to-night, sir,” said the 
faint, precise voice. 

Stranger entered the brown car again 
and drove up Fleet Street. He was 
filled with one simple idea of what he 
was going to do—to pummel the man, 
to bash his immactlate body about 
primitively, to spoil his sleek, impervi- 
ous face, to strike little Tina’s blow for 
her. 

In the morning, quite early, he would 
be with her at home. Thére would be 
no secret between them, which she dare 
not tell and he dare not ask for. As 
for Merchant, the man’s concern would 
be ail to keep the scandal from rival 
papers, to shut it within the doors of 
his princely office. 

Stranger was almost happy as he 
drove. 

He was piloted through many corri- 
dors before he reached the outer bul- 
warks surrounding Morris Merchant’s 
entrenched position. Many pallid, hur- 
ried people interviewed him, trying to 
ferret out his business, before such 
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should be communicated to the great 
man. He ordered that his card should 
be taken in immediately, and waited 
with a grim disdain. 

Merchant was in his office, flanked 
by anterooms, wherein were kenneled 
watchdogs of trained efficiency, when 
the card was brought to him by his con- 
fidential secretary, and he dismissed the 
confidential secretary before he gave the 
card more consideration than a fleet 
look. But that fleet look had set a chain 
of thoughts working in his mind, and 
when he was alone once more, he picked 
the card up and examined it doubtfully, 
as if it would solve the questions in 
his mind. 

Perfect quiet reigned in this hand- 
some room at the top, and in the mid- 
dle, of the big building, guarded so 
carefully from outside sound. A huge 
skylight, on which rain now fell softly, 
lighted it by day, but by night it shone 
hard and brilliant in a cascade of elec- 
tric beams. Merchant glanced around 
him as if considering the question of the 
two anterooms. Thought took form in 
his mind: 

“So Marguerite 
come.” 

From a drawer he produced and laid 
upon his desk a small revolver of the 
Webley-Scott pattern; he grinned a lit- 
tle to himself at the touch of melo- 
drama it brought to the position, and 


was right. He’s 


he pressed his foot sharply on the bell 
under his desk, as if despising himself 
for nervous indecision. 

Stranger was shown in. 

Merchant was standing up, smiling. 

“Ah, Mr.—er—Stranger ?” 

Stranger said: ‘“‘You’re Merchant?” 

“At your service, sir. But you 
mustn’t be too exigent, for I’m busy. I 
always am.” 

Stranger replied: 

“T shan’t waste time. There are the 
barest preliminaries to go - through. 
Last April you took a girl away motor- 
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ing for the week-end. You went to 
Bath and afterward to——” 

Merchant made the wrong joke. 
said : 

“My secretary’ll have to look up my 
last year’s engagement list if you want 
that verified.” 

For yet another instant Stranger con- 
trolied himself. 

“Don’t trouble,” he said, working his 
hands a little as if to loosen the wrists 
and knuckle joints. “I’m able to verify 
it myself. I married her. Therefore, 
I now take upon myself full responsi- 
bility to avenge her insults.” 

“Insults?” said Merchant, in a debat- 
ing manner. 

“T’ve looked for you for some time,” 
said Stranger, “and now I’ve got you, I 
shall not let you go.” 

“What’ll you do, sir?” 

“Thrash you.” 

“This is damned crude,” said Mer- 
chant. 

Stranger laughed. 

“It’s going to be the crudest thing 
you were ever in.” 

a don’t think so,” said Merchant. 

“T’ll show you.” 

Neither man had raised his voice, and 
the watchdogs in the anterooms were at 
rest. As Stranger’s long arm shot out, 
Merchant feinted, parrying the blow; 
and, stepping back, around his swivel 
chair, he reached a hand behind him to 
find the revolver. 

“Now, sir!” 

“That won’t save you,” whispered 
Stranger. 

“T was warned by telephone that you 
were coming,” said Merchant, still in a 
cool voice. “Miss Allen was good 
enough——” 

Stranger flung himself upon the out- 
stretched arm supporting the pistol. 
With a cracking blow, he got Mer- 
chant’s elbow bent and the weapon 
close up between them. And suddenly 
Merchant knew that he must fight, and 


He 
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they swayed and struggled for the pis- 
tol’s possession. 

“Let go, you ass!” Merchant panted. 
“It’s loaded! I wasn’t playing!” 

“Nor—I!” 

The sudden sharp pistol crack left 
the big newspaper man in an ungainly 
mass upon the floor. And as he fell, he 
struck his head heavily upon the desk 
edge. 

Stranger stood looking down upon 
him, and, sudden as the shot, his brain 
cleared, the intoxication left his pulses. 
In a moment the position was thrown 
clear before him upon his mental 
screen. But, even as the door was flung 
open with a lack of ceremony never ex- 
hibited in that room before, he sur- 
rendered himself unresistingly to it. 
The confidential secretary advanced 
swiftly, recoiled, and stood staring with 
a pale face. 

Other faces crowded, at his call, to 
the door. 

““Police—and a doctor,” said the con- 
fidential secretary authoritatively. 

He ran and raised Merchant’s head, 
from which the blood dripped, and 
looked with loathing’ and condemnation 
at Stranger. 

“Keep him here,” he said. 

Two men who might have dropped 
from the skylight, so sudden had been 
their appearance, ranged themselves on 
either side of the assailant. Ceaseless 
confusion reigned, people running 
hither and thither with bowls of water 
and sponges, with brandy, with hand- 
kerchiefs for useless bandaging. But 
in a miraculously short time two con- 
stables arrived, a doctor, and a nurse 
summoned by some one thoughtful 
from the nearest hospital. The con- 
stables began taking a few sparse and 
entirely negative notes. 

The secretary stood aside and asked 
Stranger, briefly, from the open mind 
of a newspaper man who sees incredi- 
ble phases of life: 

“Any explanation?” 
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Stranger replied, speaking for the 
first time: 

“The revolver went off by accident.” 

“Anything you say will be used 
against you, sir,” said one of the con- 
stables. ‘Were there witnesses? No? 
Well P 

He consulted the doctor, who had al- 
ready expelled the surplus helpers, had 
lifted the inert body into an easier posi- 
tion, looked at the head wound around 
which the nurse was busy clipping away 
the hair, and was now making a rapid 
examination for bullet injuries. 

The doctor said briefly, without look- 
ing up: 

“Tt may not be fatal. But full con- 
sciousness. will not return for weeks, 
and it may mean trepanning “ 

“We shall get no evidence for prose- 
cution, then, sir, for a while?” 

“Certainly not.” 

The constable looked at Stranger 
with a grave face, and spoke like the 
secretary, from an open mind: 

“We shall have to trouble you, sir.” 

“Bail ?” 

“Don’t expect it in a case like this, 
sir.” 

At the door, marshaled by one of 
the constables, Stranger turned his head 
sharply over his shoulder and jerked 
out: 

“He’s—not dead?” 

“Not yet,” said the doctor, taking the 
upon himself, while he was 
He spoke with ex- 


answer 
swiftly working. 
traordinary coldness and nonchalance, 
Stranger thought, in the midst of 
drama. 

Stranger went as in a dréam through 
a chain of rooms in which were men 
staring at him curiously, into a lift, out 
to the street, into a waiting cab, the 
constable all the while at his elbow. 

“You must promise to give-me no 
trouble, sir,” said the constable, “and 
indeed it’ll be better for you.” His tone 
hinted at handcuffs, and his prisoner 
nodded. 
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“Constable,” he said presently, “I 
want to send a letter to my wife. It’ll 
be a shock to her, you understand.” 

“You can write it now,” said the man 
laconically. 

The letter was written in pencil on a 
leaf of pocketbook upon his knee. It 
achieved explicitness, yet incoherence. 
It changed hands, together with a half 
sovereign, and the constable’s manner 
became touched with a regretful re- 
spect. 

“Where are we driving?” Stranger 
asked. 

His guard looked at him. 

“Why, sir, you know.” 

“T’ve been a fool,” said Stranger sud- 
denly, thoughtfully. 
The policeman 
full understanding. 

“You're not the first. They all knows 
it too late.” 

The “they” was horribly suggestive, 
sinister, impersonal. 

Stranger worried the night through 
somehow in a cold prison cell. 


nodded, conveying 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Stranger lived in a monotonous and 
lachrymose nightmare, during which his 
only waking hours seemed to be those 
employed in writing long, impassioned 
letfers to his wife. Not knowing that 
these letters lay in an unopened and 
steadily growing pile at Cherry Hall, he 
continued for some time to add to the 
number, even though the fact that no 
answers came distressed him madly. 
He entreated the chaplain to set afoot 
inquiries for him, and it was the chap- 
lain who broke to him the news of 
Tina’s flight into the unknown. The 
chaplain was hopeful with the hope of 
his religion; he used to say: 

“Pray. Pray, while you wait for the 
day.” 

He used also to bring bulletins of 
Merchant in the course of little chats 
about current topics. 
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Dark days went by; dark weeks went 
by; while spring weather came again, 
and the sun shone through the high 
barred window and graced the square in 
which, with others, he took his daily 
exercise. He began to know that 
damnation was better than a long sus- 
pense; to long for Merchant’s death, if 
his life were not to be won by the best 
skill in Harley Street; to think already 
that a rope dropping over his head 
could be a chaplet of peace. 

And he wondered about little outside 
things, after he had wondered in daily 
agony about Tina. He had a longing to 
know what was happening to this friend 
or that; whether the servants remained 
at the hall; whether the cherry blos- 
soms snowed the avenue and’the daf- 
fodils blew in the glade ; whether this or 
that had been done by the bailiff on the 
farm, or whether everything rotted, 
broken and unused, as he rotted 

Then he would say aloud to himself, 
to get some warm sound into the chill 
cell: 

“No. I’m not rotting. I mustn't 
think it. God! I must keep clean! I 
must keep fit! I mustn’t lie down in 
this gutter.” 

Then he drilled, and hopped, and 
shadow boxed in the circumscribed cell, 
until he got back the glow of mere liv- 
ing into his chafing body. 

The sun shone longer and longer; the 
sky was bluer; birds flitted across the 
barred window. It was a warm March. 


Merchant awoke on a March morn- 
ing. 

He saw a starched nurse just leaving 
the room on the entry of another 
starched nurse, who obviously relieved 
her. He saw about him the para- 
phernalia of sickness, which he hated, 
having always possessed animal health, 
He saw his own hand white with a 
waxen transparency. He was irritated, 
yet placidly amused. 
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He tried to lift the hand, but its 
weight was tremendous. 

“Nurse,” he thought he called loudly 
to the starched person, but he only 
whispered. : 

She came quickly, and looked at him 
with experience. 

“Keep quiet, please,” she said. 

She took his temperature and his 
pulse, then rang downstairs quietly 
through the bedside telephone. 

“Fetch Sir Harvey and Doctor Win- 
sloe immediately.” 

She poured out some drops of some- 
thing, which he drank; it had a wonder- 
fully revivifying effect. Hot milk was 
brought by a servant, and he drank that. 
As he had always hated hot milk, it 
made hith angry, so he defied the nurse 
by more feeble talk. 

’ “Just how long has it been, nurse?” 

“Five weeks.” 

“How much hurt am I? 
nurse, _ I—mean—to—know.” 

“Not another word, then. Don’t you 
feel you can’t talk? You had a bullet 
wound, but it was clean, and the ex- 
traction was done successfully. And 
you had a fall and hit your head. 
That’s been the worst injury.” 

The doctors came’ soon. Merchant 
whispered to them: 

“There’s a piece of business I want 
to see to.” And they told him: “If you 
keep absolutely quiet for three days, you 
can do it then.” 

He lay supine, helpless, eying them 
thoughtfully ; he eyed the nurse, who 
was elderly and prim; he beckoned Sir 
Harvey, with his eyes, to lean down and 
hear; and he whispered, off on his in- 
corrigible hunting: 

“You can damned well get me a good- 
looking nurse, and I’ll do anything.” 

Merchant progressed rapidly. The 
younger nurse, who superseded the day 
nurse, exacted his implicit obedience. 
She was a charming thing, whose ro- 
mance had not been crushed from her 
by the hospitals, and she used to sit on 


, 


Mind you, 
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the bed and talk. As soon as she could 
question him, she questioned. 

‘ “The most beautiful girl I’ve ever 
seen,” she said half enviously, “has been 
here every day to inquire for you. Is 
it ri 

“No,” he whispered crossly, “it’s 
not.” 

“Tall and dark,” sighed the nurse, 
“perfectly exquisite. This morning”— 
she indicated the bedside table—“she 
brought you those flowers, because they 
told her yesterday that you were con- 
scious.” 

Merchant rolled his eyes around and 
saw the pink malmaisons—and he knew. 
The big, exotic flowers brought her 
back to him, half sorrowful, very 
lovely. 

“Marguerite!” he dreamed to him- 
self. 

As always when a man is very sick, 
he was very sentimental. He thought 
of Marguerite’s white hands and her 
dark eyes. 

Before he slept that night, he said in 
a stronger voice: 

“If the lady calls to-morrow, I’ll see 
her.” 

“You 
alarmed. 

“T will,” he vowed. 

And he had Marguerite in the next 
morning, more beautiful than ever, be- 
cause thin and a little worh. 

“T mayn’t talk much,” he said; so for 
five minutes she sat and talked to him. 

She told him that she was not back at 
Silver’s yet, but she would be, as soon 
as the money in her purse was spent. 
She had left Cherry Hall because Tina 
had left it. She had been very miser- 
able, wildly anxious about him. -Had 
they told him she had called every day? 
This morning she had brought great 
yellow carnations, and the extrava- 
gance,. from her lean and reckless purse, 
touched him very much. 

“Don’t buy me things, my dear,” he 


won't!” cried the nurse, 
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murmured, but she answered: “I love 
to. I want to.” 

The romantic nurse being tactfully, 
for the moment, out of the room, she 
bent and kissed him. The kiss was not 
their first, but it was the first of its 
kind, and both knew. 

When she had gone, he said: 

“Nurse, perhaps you were right— 
about the lady, you know. And, nurse, 
I’m better. To-morrow I must see to 
that business.” 

Merchant saw to the business to- 
morrow. The editor of one of his 
dailies, summoned to his bedside, was 
to answer a fire of questions. 

“MacAdams, what about that silly 
row the night I got hurt?” 

“Your assailant is awaiting trial, sir. 
There was no evidence to be obtained 
until you were fit to give it.” 

The great man, still flat upon his 
pillow, reéstablished his old reputation 
for fluency. And he added: 

“I’ve wondered ahout it. 
the papers say?” 

“We, sir, have kept pretty quiet, not 
feeling quite sure what your wishes 
were 2 

“You didn’t know quite what there 
was to hush up, MacAdams, and you 
were right. And the enemy?” 

“The enemy, of course, has made a 
big story and is waiting for the sensa- 
tional developments of the trial.” 
There’s no 


What did 


“There won't be a trial. 
case. The man’s been treated shame- 
fully.” 

MacAdams looked steadily at his 
chief, and his chief returned the look 
with interest. ‘ 

“He’s quite an old friend, through his 
marriage with an old friend of mine.” 

“TI see, sir.” 

“When he called that night, I was 
showing him my new revolver.” 

MacAdams knew that the Webley & 
Scott had reposed in its nesting place in 
the palatial office room for some years, 
but, without flinching, ke replied dryly: 


“Why not?” 

“Exactly,” said Merchant, grinning 
his first grin. “Why not? The trigger 
caught in my coat sleeve, the thing went 
off, I was hit, stumbled with the shock, 
and fell against my desk.” 

MacAdams said: “Certainly. 
why not?” 

“We owe him our profound apol- 
ogies, in print, MacAdams. We also 
owe him a speedy release. And as I 
can’t go to the law, you’lt bring the law 
to me. Attend to everything.” 

As the editor was leaving, he said: 

“And his wife, sir?” 

“The wife?” 

“She has disappeared, you know.” 

“My God, why?” said Merchant. 
“But women adore complications, -you 
know, MacAdams. You'll kindly find 
her. Send out half a dozen men im- 
mediately, and we might make quite a 
comedy story of it and confound the 
enemy. And here! To-morrow I'd 
like to see Stranger. Goo’-by.” 

Merchant lay back, thinking. And 
he asked his pretty nurse: 

“I suppose you feel sure I couldn’t 
write a letter?” 

“The idea!” the nurse exclaimed. 

“Very well,” he said. “Then you 
must bring Miss Allen up again to-mor- 
row, on important business. You'll 
simply have to leave us together for 
quite a quarter of an hour.” 

“Oh, Mr. Merchant!” exclaimed the 
romantic nurse, intrigued. 

Merchant lay looking at the March 
sunlight in a blue-and-white sky. He 
imagined bars across it, bars of iron. 

“Poor devil!” he said to himself. 

So, at dusk, when the sun had sunk, 
so that the bars could not blot its glory 
any more, the governor came to a man 
in prison, and a warder with keys, sym- 
bolic as well as purposeful, came with 
him. 

“T’m glad to tell you, Mr. Stranger,” 
said the governor, “that you are free.” 


And 
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The prisoner walked on light feet 
into the free and lambent street, and 
outside a stranger met him who said: 

“Congratulations, sir. My name is 
MacAdams, and we have a great deal 
to talk about. Shall we dine? And 
where?” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Marguerite had not been reticent. 
Under threat of a loss that would have 
been to her the most appalling of all, she 
had thrown off the armor plating of her 
cynicism, her weariness, her defiance, 
and had stepped forth natural woman. 
She knew that she had told Merchant 
for all time, by the kiss of yesterday, 
that she worshiped him, and she was 
humble in her uncertainty of what he 
was going to do with this worship. No 
pride upheld her any more, no venom, 
no strength of railing against men. 
When they ushered her once more up 
to the sick room, she came suppliant in 
all but speech. 

She met the romantic nurse’s smiling, 
mysterious look at the door, and passed 
in, and sat down beside the bed. Her 
pink malmaisons and her yellow carna- 
tions blended together on the table in a 
big bouquet. But this morning she 
brought only herself to him. 

For a while, after their first greeting, 
he lay and looked at her. She won- 
dered what he was going to say, and 
somehow, even though infinite softness 
veiled his glacial-blue eyes, she knew 
that she was to be judged. She was 
guilty as she waited there; never had 
she felt so little and light, so immaterial 
and meek, an erring slave meet for pun- 
ishment. 

“Well, my dear,” Merchant said at 
last, “I want a story out of you. What 
have you been doing with little Tina and 
her fire eater?” 

Marguerite was ripe for confession. 
But she began in a roundabout way; 
she said: 

“They went up to town, and she 
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wanted a dinner party of old friends 
and their wives # 

The episode at Reade’s lost nothing 
through her coloring. 

“Damnable!” he exclaimed in his 
still weak voice. “Just damnable! The 
world’s awfully hard on a good girl. 
Tina’s a good girl, or she’d have known 
how to keep secrets better. It’s not the 
secret that matters, but the letting it out. 
So this incident occurred, and then?” 

In a rush she owned: “I’d been 
meaning to tell Tina’s husband. You 
see, she—she seemed to steal so much 
from me—you—and Ferriss. Not that 
he mattered a lot. So I told him the 
reason why those men didn’t introduce 
their wives, and it seemed he’d known 
it all the time, only he hadn’t known 
your name.” 

“I’m deeply indebted to you for all 
this.” He indicated his helplessness and 
wrung from her a small, murmurous 
cry of sorrow and protest. 

“Tina hadn’t told him, then, as she 
told the others?” ° 

“After the difference it made with 
them, she daren’t. You see, Tina’s the 
marrying kind. She likes respectabil- 
ity and safety and babies.” 

“So would you,” he said softly, “if 
you had them all. Wouldn’t you?” 

Marguerite did not deny it. She sat 
looking distracted and beautiful, and 
she clung to his hand. 

“My dear,” said Merchant, with his 
most blue-lightning smile, “will you 
marry me? And I'll keep you out of 
mischief forever and ever.” 

Marguerite slipped to her knees and, 
burying her face in the bedclothes, 
wept. 

“T’d be so happy!” she kept repeat- 
ing. “So happy!” 

“Kiss me, then, dear,” said Merchant. 

The gentleness with which she kissed 
him, smoothed his pillow, stroked his 
hand, showed him the new Marguerite, 
woman immemorial succoring and sav- 
ing, and he Joved her so. While they 
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clung and murmured together, after a 
discreet tap and a discreet interval, the 
nurse came in. 

“Nurse,” said the invalid, retaining 
Marguerite’s hand, “telephone to Car- 
tier’s for a selection of engagement 
rings. You prefer diamonds, dear? 
Diamonds, nurse.” 

“Oh, how lovely!” the romantic nurse 
exclaimed. 

She held in her hand a strip of paper 
with a long phone message written 
thereon, which she handed to him, rosy 
with smiles and delight. 

“Very good indeed,” said Merchant, 
reading it. 

“And there’s a gentleman down- 
stairs,” said the nurse, continuing to 
sparkle as if she could not help it, 
“brought by Mr. MacAdams, and he 
would like to see you. His name is 
Stranger. You are doing far too much, 
but——” ‘s 

“Bring him up, nurse,” said the auto- 
crat. 

Marguerite would have flown, but he 
said: 

“Stay, dear, won’t you? 
there by the window.” 

So she stayed, and Stranger came in, 
still ferocious, and awkward at the re- 
straint imposed by a sick bed. 

“Stranger, my dear chap,” said Mer- 
chant, holding out his hand, “shake.”. 

“T’d still prefer not.” 

“As you like, but I’ve some news for 
of first importance, after 


Sit over 


you directly, 
I’ve given you news of secondary im- 
portance to you, which is that Miss Al- 
len and I are going to be married.” 

Stranger saw Marguerite and bowed. 
He said coldly: 

“My congratulations.” And there 
breathed from him indefinably, “You’re 
a pair!” 

Merchant had the humorous perspec- 
tive of the sick, which makes them 
laugh at tragedy. The bigger the 
tragedy, the more they can laugh, 
though a spot of grease in the beef tea 
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flings them to the depths. His lips 
twitched, and his blue lightnings played 
in his eyes. 

“I'll keep her out of mischief, my 
dear Stranger. I hear she’s been 
making plenty.” 

“She’s driven away my wife.” 

“Of that, more anon. At the moment 
I want to apologize to you for the 
egregious blunder that has been made. 
They tell me you’ve spent a simply 
rotten five weeks. We're giving you all 
possible satisfaction in print and other- 
wise.” 

“Otherwise ?” 

“We felt it incumbent upon us to 
carry the latest news of you, and more 
apologies, to your wife, and MacAdams 
had my instructions to do so. Here’s 
his message, just phoned through.” 

Stranger snatched at the paper with 
an incredulous hand, and read with in- 
credulous eyes. 

Mrs. Stranger was discovered last night 
in Rhyndd, a little village in the Montgom- 
eryshire hills. We have told her of her hus- 
band’s release, and have tried to ascertain 
her own plans, but these she refuses to di- 
vulge. Meanwhile, we’ve leit a man down 
there to report any move on her part, and 
he has instructions to wire to us at once 
regarding such move. Shall I do anything 
else? 

From his bed Merchant watched the 
man’s changing face. It into 
softer lines, was inspired and illumined. 

“Stranger,” he 
‘shake hands.” 

Mastering his repugnance, Stranger 
acquiesced. 

“For the first time,” he grudged, 
“and the last.” 

“As you like,” said Merchant. “God- 
speed, and good luck!” 

The door closed behind Tina’s hus- 
band; he took the stairs two steps at a 
stride, still gripping MacAdams’ mes- 
sage in his hand. 

“Taxi!” he called, almost before he 
gained the hall. 

A servant ran forward immediately 


broke 


said once more, 
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and, as if precipitated by Stranger’s 
imperious haste, flung open the hall 
door and darted down the steps. The 
shrill scream of the whistle and the 
rush of wheels -were heard in the bed- 
room above, where a man and a woman 
were silent, listening. 

“Come back here, Marguerite,” he 
said. ‘Tell me why you girls are such 
fools ?” 

“Tell me,” she said brokenly, “why 
you tempt us? Or if you tempt, why 
blame ?” 

He saw her tearful eyes, pressed her 
against him, and whispered: 

“Never mind, child. That will be 
the riddle of the universe as long as men 
and women inhabit it. The only pos- 
sible answer is at a tangent. Let’s be 


happy anyway.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Stranger came late in the dusky eve- 
ning to the hamlet among the Welsh 


hills. He remembered, as he walked 
the miles from the little station, each 
valley dip, each hill crown and winding 
stream. The valleys were dark and 
cold in shadow ; the hilltops’ purple was 
black; the streams were just sounds 
bubbling through the night. But he 
knew them all, for this way they had 
driven the brown car toward the honey- 
moon land of delight. 

He wondered where he should find 
her, when he walked into the hamlet, 
and he knocked up the first cottage, 
whose tenants were about to retire to 
bed. A woman put her head out from 
an upper window—which was yet so 
low that he could have reached the sill 
with his hand—and having, by dint of 
painstaking effort, grasped the gist of 
his inquiry, told him that Rhyndd had 
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a visitor, a lady, a young lady, who 
lodged with the dressmaker in the only 
detached house in the muddled group. 

And the dressmaker, old and frail, 
said the young lady had gone out up the 
path to the hill, as she often did before 
going to bed. Coming from her house 
to point out the white streak of the 
path, she stood and watched the man be- 
gin to ascend it, and he, glancing back to 
catch her reiterated directions, thought 
that her thin hand was like a witch hand 
pointing a lover to the road of life; she 
seemed to control destiny. 

Soon he caught a small figure, darker 
than the darkness, ascending the steep- 
ness before him, and for a while he 
walked softly behind, afraid to call her, 
as if she might vanish at the materiality 
of a human sound. But then he whis- 
pered, “Tina,” over and over, in a voice 
no louder than the breezes about the 
hill, and seeming first merely to sense, 
she heard. 

They did not speak, but sat on the 
bank béside the path, wrapped in each 
other’s arms. The hill slept; the twin- 
kles of light in the hamlet below faded 
out one by one; and only the old dress- 
maker’s door stood open to admit light, 
like a beacon calling them in. At last 
the wife whispered: 

“But—you know?” 

_ “T’ve always known.” 

“But——” Still she doubted, in a 
half terror. 

“There are no ‘buts.’ 
liked to tell you so.” 

““Why—why doesn’t it matter ?”’ 

“Because 

All the little voices of her secret 
hushed themselves to listen, and 
through the divine quiet came this bar 
of music: 

“T love you.” 


I would have 


THE END. 


May Edginton contributes to.the January AINSLEE’S a Christmas story entitled “Market Value.” 





laughter must really be one of the 
most serious things in the world, 
with an element of tragedy lurking .in 
its immediate vicinity. Don’t tell me 


I HAVE come to the conclusion that 


that it is light-hearted and wholesome~ 


and relaxative and amiable and good 
for the system, as so many assert and 
as we have been inclined to believe. 
Please avoid quoting “authorities”— 
as one can do for anything on earth. 
Permit me to do that! Laughter, as 
judged by the present theatrical season, 
appears to be an awe-inspiring thing. 

Professor Bergson, who is so serious 
that I imagine he would weep if one 
tickled the soles of his feet, wrote a 
book on laughter that seems to explain 
the misery and anguish of New York’s 
farces-and comedies. 

“Laughter,” says Bergson, “is, above 
all, a corrective. Being intended to 
humiliate, it must make a painful im- 
pression on the person against whom 
it is directed. By laughter, society 
avenges itself for the liberties taken 
with it. It would fail in its object if it 
bore the stamp of sympathy or kind- 
ness.” 

After having viewed “A Little Bit 
of Fluff,” “Somebody’s Luggage,” “A 
Pair of Queens,” “Fast and Grow Fat,” 
and one or two other plays, I quite 
agree with the eminent gentleman of 
the College de France that laughter 
must be a corrective. It must correct 
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our sense of humor; it must nip our 
rollicking spirits in the bud; it must 
cause us to appreciate the dolorous and 
acidulated side of life. 

“Laughter”’—oh, let me quote a bit 
more—"indicates a slight revolt on the 
surface of social life. It is a froth 
with a saline basis. The philosopher 
who gathers a handful to taste may 
find that the substance is scanty and 
the after taste bitter.” 

“Oh, yes, dear professor, the after 
taste is bitter! 

However, the real crux of the pro- 
fessor’s case lies in these words, surely 
worth considering: ‘What is essen- 
tially laughable is what is done auto- 
matically.” 

The theatrical manager believes that 
his public loves to laugh, as a sort of 
safety valve to the tribulations of 
daily life. This magnate has no very 
distinct views on the subject of laugh- 
ter. The laugh that occurs at the witty 
lines of a Wilde, a Pinero, or a Barrie, 
is no different to him from the guffaw 
that invariably follows husky slang, ir- 
reverent allusions to the Deity, and per- 
sistent profanity. He discovers that 
when the comedian exclaims, “Oh, 
Gawd!” or the ingénue pleasantly and 
girlishly murmurs something with a 
big, big D, the audience laughs. Our 
colloquial idea of Hades, expressed in- 
terjectionally, never fails to provoke 
“applause and laughter,” so the man- 
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ager appreciates that. It is not “above 
the heads” of a polite and kid-glove 
gathering. 

In “A Little Bit of Fluff,” which was 
actually imported from England, where 
the serious and tragic must have abided 
since the war started, the misery of 
laughter was so completely instanced 
that the piece was snuffed out of life 
immediately. The comedian who 
masqueraded as a w6man, and the 
funny man who tried to collect damages 
from an omnibus company, proved to 
be so “corrective” that the audience did 
what Bergson declares that society does 
—it avenged itself for the liberties 
taken with it. 

As for “Somebody’s Luggage,” in- 
troducing—as they say in the circus— 
Mr. James T. Powers, it was a mag- 
nificent exposition of the labored as 
contrasted with the automatic. Mr. 
Powers, known as “Jimmie”—which is 
surely an appellation pervaded with the 
dire agony of familiarity—played the 
part of a gentleman who was supposed 
to have fallen overboard. Before he 
could establish his identity, he was run 
over, proposed to, starved, and then 
nearly operated upon. The acme of 
jollity occurred when the surgical 
operation appeared to be imminent. We 
were supposed to be “shocked” into 
laughter. Mr. Powers himself always 
laughs on the stage, with the idea of 
contagion as his excuse. He has a 
very peculiar laugh, and, as you know, 
there are fifty-seven varieties of 
laughter. 

“Some men wear an everlasting bar- 
ren simper,” says Carlyle. “In- the 
smile of others, lies'a cold glitter, as 
that of ice. The fewest are able to 
laugh .,but only sniff, and 
titter, and snigger from the throat out- 
ward; or at best produce some whif- 
fling, husky cachinnation, as if they 
were laughing through wool: of none 
such comes good.” Mr. Powers, in 
“Somebody’s Luggage” tittered and 
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sniggered from the throat outward, 
and the audience tried to emulate his 
example. The tragedy of laughter was 
never better instanced than in this farce 
by Mark E. Swan, and one’s sense of 
humor ‘died in distress. 

As for “A Pair of Queens,” which 
was offered to our risibilities at the 
Longacre Theater, and had actually 
three authors willing to wear their 
names on the program, it was one of 
those farces at which you were supposed 
to laugh at the plight of two men who 
had been mixed up in a restaurant 
brawl. One of them had gone home 
with somebody else’s overcoat, in which 
a wad of money was secreted. The 
characters rioted and rampaged like 
lunatics, and really, in modern farce, 
nobody is supposed to be funny unless 
he behaves like a madman. According 
to farce writers, the keenest and most 
poignant humor lies in the asylum, 
where men do strange things strangely. 


. Professor Bergson’s most serious anal- 


ysis of laughter appears to fit itself ad- 
mirably to “A Pair of Queens.” The 
play contained one very clever woman, 
Miss Maude Eburne, who fell a prompt 
victim to the catastrophe of laughter. 
Last season Miss Eburne appeared 
in a farce entitled “A Pair of Sixes,” 
in which she was excellent. There was 
just a dash of her for flavoring pur- 
poses, as it were. We all raved about 
her; she was so funny, and apparently 
so spontaneous. Therefore, the thea- 
trical manager held on to Miss Eburne, 
and in the new farce, she was virtually 
a star. How do I know that? Well, 
at the curtain calls, she stood in the 
middle of the stage and “acknowl- 
edged” the audience. Of course, all the 
unpremeditated value of her humor in 
“A Pair of Sixes” had vanished, and 
there she was in “A Pair of Queens” 
plied with stereotyped merriment and 
illustrating what I insist upon calling 
the catastrophe of laughter. She had 
descended from the splendor of the 























































luminous smile to the infamy of the 
diaphragmatic guffaw. 

Our laughter was frightfully seri- 
ous. You don’t know what an odious 
thing it is to find laughter mapped out 
for you and arranged according to a 
schedule. The playwright—I mean the 
uninspired playwright—knows when 
laughter. should occur, because it has oc- 
curred before in similar episodes. - At 
rehearsals, he is so sure of his historic 
laughs that he impresses his certainty 
upon his actors. At the performance, 
they often pause for laughter, and in- 
variably they get it. A first-night audi- 
ence in New York is splendidly drilled. 
It laughs precisely when it is expected 
to laugh, even when the lines contain 
allusions that it does not understand. 
It appreciates the intonation of the 
comedian. It will even laugh at the 
“humor” of Shakespearean comedians, 
just as if it could fathom the intricacies 
of Elizabethan humor. 

Then Mr. Broadhurst came to town 
with a farce called “Fast and Grow 
Fat.” The “big” situation in this play 
materialized when several people who 
were experimenting on the idea of fast- 
ing secretly came downstairs at the 
dead of night and .ate dog biscuits. 
That idea was not lacking in humor, but 
to reach it we had to endure much la- 
bored mirth and all sorts of cut-and- 
Had it occurred spon- 
taneously, or as a _ surprise, our 
appreciation would have stamped it 
with success. As it was, it loomed seri- 
ously, and was inadequate. 

The only instance of laughter’s pleas- 
ure, of its lightness, its frivolity, and its 
relaxative quality, was to be found in 
a farce called “Nothing But the Truth.” 
It was so odd to discover laughter of- 
fered without tragedy, obvious motive, 
and traditional regulation, that this play 
by James Montgomery proved to be a 
joy instead of a calamity. 

Then it brought back to us the long- 
lost Mr. William Collier, an artist in 


dried episodes. 
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his line. Collier had succumbed to the 
agony of stereotyped jollity, and had 
been doomed to the acute discomfort 
and the morbidly disastrous activity of 
“moving pictures.” It was a sad com- 
mentary upon the benign effects of 
laughter when such a _ convincing 
comedian as William Collier had to 
descend to the “photo play.” You may 
say that it cannot be very disastrous to 
follow in the footsteps of Mr. Charles 
Chaplin. I do not agree with you. Mr. 
Charles Chaplin’s invasion of the realm 
of laughter is proof that it is one of 
the most serious and tragic things in the 
world. It exemplifies the horror of 
big feet, the wretchedness of being per- 
petually kicked downstairs, and the sor- 
row of baggy trousers. Mr. Collier, 
being an artist, was too good for such 
elemental material. They do say that 
in the “photo play” he was not partic- 
ularly happy, and I sincerely hope that 
he was not. It would be a great feather 
in his cap. 

In “Nothing But the Truth,” which 
inclosed the old idea that it is eminently 
impossible to be truthful and live 
peacefully, Mr. Collier Was a splendid 
example of spontaneity. Then he was 
so miserable himself that the humor of 
the play was emphasized. He did not 
laugh or “pull faces” or indulge in the 
intonation that the audience expects, 
He did not seem to say: “You will 
laugh here, because this is a situation 
at which all self-respecting audiences 
laugh.” Collier was solemnity per- 
sonified. He was so lugubrious that 
we reveled in him. His view of the 
position in which he found himself— 
the comic position of being compelled 
to speak the truth or forfeit a tre- 
mendous sum of money, with a nice 
girl attached to it—was so full of an- 
guish and woe’ that we took him to our 
hearts and cherished him. It was a 
capital performance—the one bright 
spot of the season. 

The barren simper, the smile cold as 











ice, the sniff, the titter, the snigger, and 
the whiffling, husky cachinnation, were 
all lacking from our appreciation. 
There was subtlety, there was artistic 
value, there was swift appeal. No 
wonder that deftness like this should 
be ill at ease in_the dolesome atmos- 
phere of Mr. Charles Chaplin. How- 
ever, it is really very much easier to 
laugh at plays that do not announce 
themselves as farces. As Bergson 
says: “Laughter would fail in its ob- 
ject if it bore the stamp of kindness or 
sympathy.” Take, for instance, “Mis- 
ter Antonio,” a play by Booth Tarking- 
ton, in which the deservedly eminent 
actor, Mr. Otis Skinner, elected -to 
“star.” This did not mean to be funny, 
but: funny it was, and with a venge- 
ance! 

The same remark may be made 
anent “The Flame,” a_ highly flam- 
boyant “drama” billed as “a new 
American play,” by Richard Walton 
Tully. This, if it were anything at all, 
was “symbolical.” It always seems to 
me that when a playwright doesn’t 
know exactly what he means, and is 
not quite certain that he means any- 


thing at all, the play is “symbolical.” A , 


really “symbolical” play is frequently 
successful, because critics read into it 
their own meanings, and the audience 
talks about those alleged meanings. 


Thus a controversy—the most valuable 
adjunct to success—is started. 
The critics, however, read no mean- 


ings into Mr. Tully’s “effort.” There 
didn’t seem to be any to read, even with 
the best of intentions. The scene 
“transpired” somewhere in a land bor- 
dering on the Gulf of Mexico or the 
Caribbean Sea, and we heard about 
“The Land of Treasure,” and “The 
Flame of the Treasure of the Earth,” 
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and “The Beginning of the Quest,” and 
“The Lull Before the Storm,” and 
“The Goat Without Horns.” Some of 
the characters spoke melodramatically, 
and we laughed heartily—there is really 
nothing as funny as bad melodrama— 
and at the end, we were quite in the 
dark. Even symbolism died of 
anzmia. 

“The Flame” was almost as much of 
a bore as some of the farces with which 
the season opened. It had the redeem- 
ing quality of not being meant for 
farce, and that gave us an opportunity 
to indulge our sense of humor. 

“Caroline,” billed as a light comedy 
by William Somerset Maugham, made 
us smile rather happily until a dreadful 
oppression, due to the fatigue of talk 
without action, set in. 

Henry E. Dixey in “Mr. Lazarus”— 
and Dixey is one of our best and most 
accomplished actors—seemed to joke 
with the title of this play. “Mr. Laz- 
arus” was not a dialect comedian’s af- 
fair, as many of those who have 
forgotten their New Testament have 
imagined ; consequently, playgoers who 
thought it was another “Potash and 
Perlmutter’ were grievously disap- 
pointed. Just the same, it was a del- 
icate and admirably cast little comedy. 

“The Man Who Came Back” was 
real melodrama that did not suffer 
from inopportune laughter, and “Pier- 
rot the Prodigal” was a sad pantomime 
actually offered in these insistent days 
of moving pictures! Three musical 
plays, “The Girl from Brazil,” “Flora 
Bella,” and “The Amber Empress,” did 
their best to gladden our poor old 
hearts. The tragedy of laughter has 
so far been the most salient feature of 
the febrile and agitated season. 
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Take Santa by the Forelock 


O far as we know, magazine editors have never claimed to be the original 
early Christmas shoppers, but it is pretty well known that they buy their 
Yuletide literature in the summer season, and the Fourth of July is about 

the time they begin thinking of holly berries, sleigh bells, and plum pudding. -.« 
Now, we would not advise you to follow this extreme example, but we do think 
you should take old Santa by the forelock and do your Christmas shopping early, 
both for your own peace of mind and for the humanity it expresses toward the 
hard-working and harassed employees of the stores and shops, who have to bear 
the brunt of the holiday crowds in their annual orgy of buying gifts. In the 
sweet charity and sympathy aroused by the season, remember the burden of 
the clerks, salespeople, wrappers, and shippers, and do all in your power to 
relieve their arduous tasks. You can do nothing more effective to alleviate 
the workers’ strain than by doing your purchasing before Christmas week. 
Many of the most generous givers prove selfish in this respect. They have 
so much to do, so much to buy, that they are rushing around the shops right 
up to the last minute of Christmas Eve, generally vexed, and constrained to take 
choice of what is left in stock, cajoling or berating the clerks and making them- 
selves and others miserable. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Consumers’ League, which for ten years has 
tried to lighten the lot of store employees, the majority of the better-class stores 
now close at reasonable hours during the holiday crush, and the merchants put 
their Christmas wares on sale at least a full month before the great gift day. 
Thus, there are few legitimate excuses for last-minute buying. Be kind as well 
as generous, then, and make out your gift list fully a month before Christmas, 
and begin your shopping. You will be happier, you will make better purchases, 
and those who serve you will be gratefully pleasant and at leisure to give you 
the full benefit of their experience and suggestions. To buy early is a Christmas 
present all of us can make to those who deserve to have as much happiness out 


D. E. W. 





of the festive season as we ourselves. 


Pigeons, Buffaloes, and Snakes 


ID you ever kill a buffalo? The chances are ten thousand to one that 

you never even saw a live one, except in captivity. Did you ever kill a 

wild pigeon? Unless you are more than forty years old, the last wild 

pigeon died before you were born. Did you ever kill a snake? Chorus by entire 

company: “Yes, lots of times!” And therein lurks the greatest mystery-of the 
natural-history world. 

A few decades ago, the buffaloes were so plentiful that their herds covered 
thousands of miles of prairie. Less than one per cent of all the people on earth 
began to hunt buffaloes. Within twenty years, not a wild buffalo remained alive. 
Wild pigeons, fifty or sixty years ago, devastated the land, destroying crops, 
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breaking down stout branches of trees by sheer weight of numbers, blackening 
the sky in their flock flights. Less than one per cent of all the people on earth 
began to kill wild pigeons, and now the museums Offer, vainly, thousands of dol- 
lars for a single pair of those once omnipresent birds. 

Now, there is probably not one girl or woman alive—certainly not one man 
or boy—who has not, soon or late, killed a snake. The wholesale slaughter of 
snakes has gone on ever since the birth of time. From the days of Adam, it has 
been an unquenchable human instinct to destroy a snake on sight. The snake 
has no friends; he is the only creature that no one spares. To all humans, the 

snake is as the overworked “red rag to a bull.” While only a tiny fraction: of 
mankind hunted the buffalo and the wild pigeon—and that for only a very few 
years—all mankind, for sixty centuries or more, has slain snakes. 

. Yet the snake is not extinct. He is not even dying out. Except in super- 
populated communities, he is as plentiful as he was a thousand years ago. Why? 
There is no answer. But there must be a theory. Is the old Indian belief true? - 
Is the snake Satan’s own pet, and kept alive on earth through his master’s inter- 
vention ? A. 2. TF 








Just About Fish—and Women 


THINK it was Izaak Walton—if not, it was another fishline philosopher— 
who plaintively inquired why women never seem to share men’s zest for 
fishing. Here, a century or so later, is an answer—if not the answer—to 

the query. Also, other profitable piscatorial musings. 

Man’s love for fishing is as straight a throwback as is little girls’ fondness 
for. dolls and for playing house. In the cave days, wealth consisted wholly of 
food. The cave man whose nonsanitary intercliff apartment was best stocked 
with provisions was the Rothschild of his time. That is wholly logical, since 
wealth is nothing but the possession of desirable assets, and in those days food 
was the only desirable asset. The best food provider was the richest and greatest 
man in his community. Food consisted of fish and game. The best fisherman, 
like the luckiest hunter, was the local hero. 

Loud were the brags over the biggest catch of fish. Disgraced as well as 
hungry was the man who had no luck in fishing. Do you begin, now, to under- 


stand the prehistoric-born trait that makes your husband or son bore you to ex- 
tinction with tales of his biggest fish and of the way he outfished the rest of 
the party? Do you see the unconscious motive’that sways him into displaying 


proudly to you a smelly and not very spectacular string of fish, at the trip’s 
triumphantly weary close? Thus did his hairy ancestor display and brag of his 
day’s catch to four furry ancestorette. But, in their time, that catch represented 
to them both not only the difference between affluence and starvation, but neigh- 
borhood prestige, as well. 

That is why fishing is distinctly a mannish vice. That is why a grown man 
will spend fifty dollars’ worth of time in securing ten cents’ worth of fish. That 
is why Johnny sneaks out of school to go fishing. That is why the first breath 
of spring—which sets you to dreaming idyllically of summer clothes and of house- 
cleaning—makes your husband babble of ground bait, dry flies, split bamboo, and 
so forth. 

Why will an otherwise truthful man be tempted beyond his strength to 
lie about the size of the fish he almost caught? His cave forebear was a local 
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hero when his was the largest catch of the day. A “biggest fish” was a sort of 
title of nobility, a thing to boast of throughout the tribe. The trait was so over- 
masteringly strong that it has endured, unweakened for countless centuries. 

Now is Ike Walton answered? And now, madame, do you comprehend a 
little better why a certain mania attacks all the men of your clan—and none of 
its women—when the fish begin to bite? When man loses his cave-bred instinct 
to protect and feed his mate and his offspring, he will lose his cave-bred mania 
for fishing and for fish lies. Not until then. So bear with him.- While cave 
grandpa was out fishing, cave grandma was at home, making clothes and keeping 
the house in order and tending the babies. Hence, ten-year-old Johnny’s love for 
fishing. Hence, too, ten-year-old Mary’s addiction to dolls and ‘to “playing 
house.” 

It is all quite simple and logical, now that you have the key. 

A. PB. F, 
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Women and the Philosophers 


ROFESSIONAL philosophers always have found the ways of woman a 
baffling topic. It is amusing to observe, also, that fram Socrates to the 
Reverend Doctor Charles Alexander Richmond, President of Union Col- 

lege, none of the male sages has been entirely satisfied with her conduct. In 
olden times, when men did the bulk of reading and—intellectual—club work and 
constituted the backbone of the church and of the theater, the professional 
thinkers held that woman didn’t exercise her brain enough. To-day women are 
the greatest readers, the leaders in serious club work, the backbone of the 
patronage of both the drama and the church—and Doctor Richmond stands up and 
ironically tells the graduating class at Vassar: 

“ “Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever,’ used to be quoted on such 
occasions as this. Now it is: ‘Be clever and let who will be good.’ ” 

Times have changed, until now the women are berated as too clever. But 
never, to the sage, are they what they ought to be. Formerly they disturbed man’s 
meditations ; now—confound their dear complexions !—they make the tired busi- 
ness man meditate when he would much prefer to be left in a happy stagnation. 

Inconsistent man! Only one point in his attitude is consistent throughout 
the centuries, and that is a manly resentment against womanly chatter. In the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus in the Apocrypha, the son of Sirach voiced the same note 
of protest that dad vented last night to mother when she interrupted his perusal 
of the running story of a ten-inning game at Washington: 

As the going up a sandy way is to the feet of the aged, so is a wife full of words to 
a quiet man. From a woman was the beginning of sin, and because of her we all 
die. A silent woman is a gift of the Lord. 


All of the conversation from Socrates to Xanthippe that we can recall is that 


he told her, “Hush!” 
3ut these are the philosophers. We of fewer meditations and younger hearts 
are not so ill at ease while the “sweet maid” of the quotation chatters, Let her 


be as clever as she will, say we; it sounds pretty good to us. CP. G 
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HIS is the time of year when mag- 
azines issue announcements of 
their plans for the coming twelve 
months. Actions speak louder than 
words. In making up the January 
AINSLEE’s, which is our holiday num- 
ber, we have tried to include the stories 
which will best indicate our plans for 
entertaining you during 1917. 

In the first place, there is the novel- 
ette, “Lost Ladies,” by Marie Conway 
Oemler author of “The One-sixteenth” 
and “The Eternal Two.” This romance 
of a young Southerner, who, apparently 
cut off in his uncle’s will with only a 
worthless island, finds himself involyed 


in the fate of two beautiful ladies, sets 


a new standard for this author. We 
can only hope, rather than promise, that 
her short stories during the coming year 
will be equally entertaining. 

Then there is Marie Van Vorst. 
Probably no author has contributed 
more to the success of AINSLEE’s than 
the author of “The Big Tremaine.” 
Some time ago we promised you two 
new novels by this writer. They are 
now ready for publication, and, in our 
opinion, up to Miss Van Vorst’s high 
mark. As a prelude to the first of them 
we intend to print in January a charm- 
ing little Christmas story by her entitled 
“The Loveliest Lady.” 

May Edginton, author of “The 
Woman Who. Broke the Rule,” con- 
cluded in this.issue, is another who has 
helped AINsLEE’s to be “the magazine 
that entertains.” In the January num- 
ber she has a vital Christmas story 
called “Market Value,” to be succeeded 
by another powerful serial. 

The first of the new series of “Bill 
Heenan” stories, by William Slavens 


McNutt, you have read in this number. 
In January we will print “Bill Heenan 
Minds His Own Business.” Other 
short fiction in the holiday AINsLEE’s 
will include “Painter Bill and the 
Christmas Bronc,” a charming tale of 
New Orleans by William H. Hamby, 
and “The Shoe Upon the Other Foot,” 
by Anne O’Hagan. 


LBERT PAYSON TERHUNE :re- 

sumes his sparkling “Stories of 

the Syper-women” with a vivid account 

of Josephine Beauharnais, “the Creole 
Empress.” 

We have received many inquiries as 
to whether these stories could be ob- 
tained in book form. A dozen of the 
earlier ones have just been published 
in a handsome volume by Moffat, Yard 
& Co., under the title “Super-women.” 
The price of the book is two dollars and 
fifty cents. 

In their literary section the New 
York Evening Post recently said: 
“AINSLEE’s—which, by the way, seems 
to insist upon a correct form of story 
—is fulfilling its destiny as a purveyor 
of amusement.” 

We have never consciously taken 
form into consideration in judging a 
story. Our one requirement is that it 
shall be entertaining. If any one can 
write us a story that we consider suf- 
ficiently entertaining to print, the author 
is at liberty in a literary way to walk 
all over the grass, trump his partner’s 
ace, ride on the front platform, or 
break any other rules that he sees fit. 
It simply happens that to be really en- 
tertaining most stories have to be cor- 
rect in form. 
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Do You Want 
Beautiful Hair and Skin? 


“You Can Have Them Surely and Quickly,” 
says Valeska Suratt, Queen of the Movie 
“by following the Simple Sugges- 
tions Given Here and which Hundreds of 
Women are Using with Wonderful Success.” 


Screen, 


By VALESKA SURATT 





I Il you could actually see a difference of two 
or three inches in the growth of your hair 
in a few weeks and detect a superb improvement 
in its vigor and silky appearance, you would 
perhaps wonder whether a miracle had not been 
suddenly performed. Changes of this kind are 
so infrequent that most women do not believe 
them possible, yet the fact remains that if the 
proper means are employed, they are more likely 
to occur than not. The proper means, of course, 
are the controlling factor. Many of the ordi- 
nary hair tonics which are sold in prepared form 
and ready to use are usually weak in ingredients. 


lf you would obtain a really beautiful head of 
hair quickly and with little trouble, just make 
up yourself at home in a few minutes, a mix- 


ture of one ounce of beta-quinol with one-half a 
pint of. alcohol and half a pint of water (or use 
a full pint of bay rum if you wish instead of the 
water and alcohol) and apply this liberally. The 
result will soon be apparent. The beta-quinol can 
be obtained at any drug store for fifty cents. 
ony will stop falling, dandruff will disappear 
and the hair will grow with remarkable rapidity. 
It is, in fact, a hair-forcer. The hair roots 
quickly take on new life and vigor, and natu- 
rally enough, when this occurs almost any hair 
trouble is bound to cease. This formula makes 
over a pint of this unequaled hair-grower, and 
costs much less than a hair tonic, and besides, it 


is far more effective. 

Superfluous hair on a woman is a hideous thing. 
Many women hesitate to use depilatories because the 
ordinary preparations sold for this purpose injure the 
skin and leave a spot where applied, simply because 
t iir is literally burned off. The way to do is to 
1 ilfo solution, which will dissolve away the hair 
ind ve the skin soft, white and smooth. In this 
\ no one can ever tell you used anything for re- 
moving hair. Sulfo solution can be obtained at any 
drug store for one dollar. It never fails to destroy all 
hair, light and coarse, with the utmost rapidity and 
thoroug rhness, and it never injures the most sen- 


leaves a mark. 

: Not so much the big wrinkles, but the hundreds of 
little ones, are what rob the face of its youthful 
appearance. No matter how faithfully and vigorously 
you may engage in massaging the face, there will be 
no perceptible result unless the proper article is used. 


sitive skin or 


I know many women of over 45 who have made 
themselves look like young girls by the simple use of 
the following remarkable wrinkle eradicator. The 
main point is that it acts promptly. You will find 
all deep and little wrinkles, the thousands of little 
cross-lines, crows’ feet and the sagging of flesh will 
quickly disappear and that the skin will become 
plump, youthful and vigorous. 

If you will make up your mind to make up this 
crea vourself, which you can do in a few moments 
as llows, you will have a remarkable wrinkle 
el cator—one that works quickly and surely, and 
it will cost you far less than any prepared cream 
you can buy. Furthermore, you will get the result 
desired Dissolve one tablespoonful of glycerine and 





water. Any 
cents. This 


pint of 
fifty 
a startling change 
plump and youthful 


two ounces of eptol in half a 
druggist will sell you the eptol for 
cream, used every day, will produce 
in a short time, making the face 
to a marked degree. 

You have probably never 
properties of eggol as a head wash and dandruff re 
mover. This dissolves away all fatty accumulations 
and dandruff, which nothing else, not even soap and 
hard scrubbing can do. A teaspoonful of eggol in half 
a cup of hot water makes the most exquisite shampoo 
you cau ever get. It cleans out all the pores won- 
derfully, and lets the hair “breathe,” thus assisting 
very materially in making the hair healthy and vigor- 
ous. I would never use soap on hair. The eggol is 
very economical, as for twenty-five cents you can 
obtain enough eggol for over a dozen of these ex- 
traordinary head-washes. 

Many women spend years trying to beautify them- 
selves and before they are through, wrinkles come 
to nullify all their previous efforts. The methods 
employed at the present day for removing wrinkles 
and beautifying the complexion are meager indeed. 
It comes with much surprise then, to many women 
to realize that real beauty is a matter of but a few 


heard of the remarkable 





weeks’ faithful effort, as a resort to the following 
formulas will fully prove. I will give here my recipe 
for a cream that is astounding in its quick results in 
clearing the skin of all impurities and blemishes, 
such as red spots, freckles and th like his is 
made by mixing two tablespoonfuls of glycerine, one 
ounce of zintone (which can be procured at any drug 
store for fifty cents), and a pint of water Chis 
makes a satiny cream Used every day liberally, 
it soon renders the skin as velvety, pure and spot 
less in tint as the petals of a rost It never fails. 

Steaming the face is never successful against black 
heads. Dieting will do no good. It is also impos- 


sible to pinch out all the tiny blackheads, but you 
may remove them all in a few moments, much to 
your surprise, by simply sprinkling a little neroxin on 
a wet sponge and rubbing the blackheads with it. 
You will find that the blackheads will entirely vanish. 
Get the neroxin for fifty cents at any drug store. It 
never fails. 

I don’t use any face powder but my 
according to my own formula. teing entirely free 
from chalkiness and extraordinarily fine and smooth, 
it gives a tint and velvetness which appears abso 
“Valeska Suratt Face 


own, made 


lutely natural. It is called 
Powder,” and is sold in drug and department stores 
for fifty cents, in white, flesh and brunette tints 


secretary to ob 
above and neces 
formulas if for 
delay in get 


Miss Suratt has instructed her 
tain for you any article mentioned 
sary for making up any of her beauty 
any reason you have any difficulty or 


ting them from any drug or department store In 
such case, simply send your name «and address with 
the price to “Secretary to Valeska Suratt,” Suite 


409, Thompson Bldg., Chicago, mentioning the articles 


you want, 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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“LOST LADIES” 


A fascinating novelette, by Marie Conway Oemler, 





will be printed complete in 


AINSLEE’S FOR JANUARY 


The same number will contain three unusual 





Christmas stories: 


THE LOVELIEST LADY, - By Marie Van Vorst 
PAINTER BILL, - - - By William H. Hamby 
MARKET VALUE, - - - - By May Edginton 





ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


Resumes his sparkling “STORIES OF THE SUPER- 
WOMEN,” and William Slavens McNutt brings back our 
old friend, Bi// Heenan, in the first of a new series. 








The Holidav Ainslee’s 


On sale December 13th. 15 cents the copy 
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The Universal Gift—and WHY 


Fills a Universal Need—everyone appre- 
ciates a good fountain pen for its convenience 
in writing. 

Is Universally Used—millions of Water- 
man’s Ideals are giving perfect daily service 
throughout the civilized world. 


Is Universally Superior—because Water- 
man’s Ideal has patented features possessed 
by no other pen; assuring accurate ink control, 
convenience in filling, protection against loss 
—and ever-ready writing efficiency. 


Is backed by Universal Service—wher- 
ever the user may go, he will find Water- 
man’s Ideal dealers ready and willing to 





every purse or person—a pen 
point to suit every hand writing, r 


Ask for Waterman’s Ideals 
at the Best Stores 


From the wide assortment 
of Self-Filling Safety Pocket 


be selected an appro- 
priate pen for busi- 
ness, social or stu- Bashange- 

= able after 
- uses yg , Xmas to suit 

re young recipient's hand, 

folks. $2.50, ¢/ In gift boxes. Gift 
$4.00, $5.00 up 
to $150.00 Folder 


on 


L EWaterman Company, Broadway, New York 2 Request 


Boston San Francisco Chicago 
London Moutreal Buenos Aires 
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DIATE > GAS NORTH CAROLINA 
P I Al U RS CAROLINA HOTEL and Cottages NOW OPEN 


The 3 eighteen-hole courses are aug- ° A large stable of saddle and driv- 
Golf mented this year by the new nine-hole Liver y ing + a 
course which will be open for play. The fair- 


ways and greens are equal to any in the South. Horse Racing Splendid trotting, 


running and steeple 


4q The clay tennis courts at Pine- 
Tennis ” chasing events held each week throughout the 


es hurst are famous both among pro- 4 
fessionals and amateurs for their excellence. Season by horses from private stables. 


; Every facility pro- . txcelle + roads for fif 
r p Shoo ing oe ee Mo orin Excellent new roads for fifty 
2 : t | vided for trap Motoring miles in every direction. 
shooting. 30,000 acre private shooting pre- New State road completed to Savannah. 


serve. Guides, trained dogs and shooting 
wagons provided. No consumptives are received at Pinehurst 











2 Through Pullman service from New York and Washington via Seaboard Air Line Railway. Only one night from 
= New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, Send for illustrated booklet giving jull information, 


Pinehurst Office, Pinehurst, N. C Leonard Tufts, 282 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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For Your Throat 


When troubled with coughing,hoarseness,  4* 
voice-strain, tickling in throat, or irritation \e & 
in the bronchial tubes, place one of v .Y 













show this standard high grade 
42 key fully visible typewriter 
to your friends and let them see 
wherein it excels any $1 
typewriter, if by doing this 
and other smal! assist- 
ance,you could easily have 
one to keep as your own? 
Then by post card or letter 
simply say, “Mail Particulars.” 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept.D-675 Chicago, lil. 


BROWN’S 


Bronchial 
TROCHES 


in the mouth—let it slowly dissolve, and get 
welcome relief. Irritation and tickling gradually 
lessen, cough ceases, voice clears—the voca 
chords are eased and strengthened. Contain no 
f , 50c and $1 at druggists. 





















opiates—safe to take. 25« ae , 
The new 10¢ Trial Size Box fits the vest pocket. AINSLEE’S MAGAZIN i becoming mor popular 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we with every issue. It presents fiction of a most en- 
will mail any size upon receipt of price. tertaining nature—the kind which appeals to discrim- 
John L. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. inating readers.’”’-—Argus, Montpelier, Vt. 




















Beautiful 
Genuine 


DIAMONDS $2:223th 
ON CREDIT—NO MONEY DOWN—FREE EXAMINATION 


YOU DON'T PAY A CENT until you see and examine thearticle. If 
perfectly satisfactory, pay 1-5 of purchase price and the balance in 8 
equal monthly payments, If not entirely satisfactory, return at our 
expense, A guarantee certificate as to quality with each diamond. 
Exchange at any time at an 
INCREASE OF 7 1-2 PER CENT. MORE THAN YOU PAID 

Send for free catalog DeLUXE No. 27 containing over 1000 illustra- 
tions of diamonds, watches, silver ware and other giftarticles.s Make 
a selection either for yourself, friend or loved one. We will send the 
! article for your examination all fully prepaid. You assume no responsi- 
| bility and are under no obligations. Everything at rockbottom prices 
direct to you, Send for catalog today. it’s Free. 


L. W. SWEET & CO., Inc., Dept. 27 
2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY « 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST DIAMOND MERCHANTS 
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JOURNEY of indescribable charm — sixteen days of 
delightful cruising through the vivid blue waters of the 
Atlantic and the Caribbean. Visits to the quaint old 
cities of Porto Rico; glimpses of the picturesque life and build- 
ings of the romantic Spanish period. You explore ancient forts, 
ramble through narrow, foreign streets and revel in the scenes 
and atmosphere of the tropics. 


16-DAY CRUISE 


expences >Q4.50 


The steamer is your hotel for the entire cruise, from New York to and around Porto 
Rico, stopping at principal ports and return. Big, staunch vessels of 10,000 tons, 
especially fitted for the tropics, supply every comfort and convenience. All necessary 
expenses of the voyage included in the fare. A sailing every Saturday at noon. 
Write for illustrated booklet, “Through Tropic Seas.” Address: Cruising Department. 


PORTO RICO LINE 


11 Broadway New York 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON NEW YORK 





192 Washington St. 701 Chestnut St. 1306 F Street, N. W. 290 Broadway 
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/ Illinois, Howard 
=s"*30DaysFreeTrial 
No Money Down 


Express Prepaid in Advance by Me 
You take no chances with me. I am “‘Square Deal” Miller and I 
trust the peo; That is why I am doing the greatest Credit Watch, 
Diamond and Jewelry business in the country. Suppose you want any 
one of the country's best makes of watches? Name any one, I have it for 
you. Nomoney Down, Express Prepaid. A full month to carry it in 
your pocket and the easiest of Long ITE ED 2 25° That's the test that 
tells. All these watches YEARS 


i Smash the ‘Terms 


No References Demanded 


My terms are made to suit you. You get unlimited credit, with no red 
tape, notes or collectors, All unnecessary detail left out. 


An “Open Charge’? Account 
the same kind of credit you get from your grocer. No matfer where you 
live or what your income is, you can now own the finest watch, a beau- 
tiful diamond or any rare jewelry and never miss the money. 


Costly Catalog FREE 


Bend me your name and address so I can mail you, Free and postpaid, 
the most beautiful catalog of its kind ever printed. I want you to have 
this book t'sagem. Itillustrates all makes of valuable Watches, 
Elegant Genuine Diamonds, and a vast asortment of Beautl- 
ful Jewelry, al) on the easiest and most liberal terms. 


Square Deal MILLER 


PRES. 
702 Miller Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 


























Fine Diamonds Fine Diamonds 
Our diamonds are all per- You cannot buy by mail 
fect cut beautiful stones, white better diamonds at any price 


in color and lots of fire. than we are selling on credit 


FREE CATALOG COUPON 
SQUARE DEAL MILLER, Pres. 
702 Miller Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me your 1917 Catalog and explain fully your 30 Day 
Trial Plan and Easy Terms 
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Wrinkles 


Thousands have successfully used this for- 
mula to remove traces of age, 
illness or worry: 1 oz. of pure 


Powdered 
SAXOLITE 


dissolved in 32 pt. witch hazel; use as a 

face wash. The effect is almost magical, 

Deepest wrinkles, crow’s feet, as well as finest lines, 
completely and quickly vanish. Fe ‘ace becomes firm, smooth, 
fresh, and you look years young No harm to tenderest 
skin. Get genuine Saxolite (powdered) it any drug store, 








Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of AINSLEE’S, published monthly, at 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1916: 


State of New York, County of New York, (88.) 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared George C. 
Smith, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is one of the publishers 
of AINSLEE'S, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, re 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publishers, Street & Smith, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; editor, Robert R. Whiting, 79 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; managing editors, 
Street & Smith, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.: business managers, Street & Smith, 79-89 Sev 
enth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

2. That the owners are: Ainslee 
pany, Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, 
N. Y., a corporation, composed of Ormond G, 
Seventh Avenue, New York, Y George C. 
89 Seventh Avenue, New York, "N. Y. H 
89 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, 
other security holders owning or holding 1 


a true 
of the 


Magazine Com- 
New York, 
Smith, 89 
Smith, 


Cora A. Gould, 


mortgagees, and 
per cent or 
other 


more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or L 
securities are: C. C. Vernam, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, ; 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 





names of the owners, stockholders, and _ security 

holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 

holders and security holders as they appear upon the 

books of the company but also, in cases where the 

stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 

« the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 

elation, the name of the person or corporation for 

trustee is acting, is given; also that the 

ragraphs contain tatements emb ing 

W lee He ind belief as to th 1m 

nditions under which stockhold ind 

ers whe 40 not ear upon tl s of 

the company as trustees hol tock and secu s in 

a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 

this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 

person, association, or corporation has any interest 

direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


GEORGE C. SMITH, 
of the firm of Street & Smith, publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of 


Septembe r, 1916, Charles W. Ostertag, Notary Public. 
No. 29, New York County. (My commission expires 
March 30, 1917.) 

“Can take a pound a day 















om” a patient, or put 
Other syst s may tem 
rarily alle te, but this is 
sure and 4 anent. .¥. 
Sun, Aug., 1891. ‘Send for lecture: “Great Subject of 
No Dieting. No Hard Work i 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBRS’ TREATME R THE 
PERMANENT REDUCTION OF OF ¥ 
Harmilessand Positive. No Failure. Your reduction is ass me 
duce tostay. One month’s treatment $6.0 Mail or « NTEED 
ahaa: 5 Now | Verk os PERMANENT mepuorion cuanan 
manent.” eral uly § 


Sr Giths ke we | N.Y, World, July 7.1909 


‘Is 
“Ou Obesity,Dr. Gibbe i is the recognized fe ity.” 
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Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a Josing fight against 
heavy odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t 
try it! Make the tobacco habit quit you. It will quit you if you will 
just take Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn’t makea particle of difference whether you've been a user of tobacco for a single month or 
for 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form you use it. Whether 
you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine cut or use snuff 
Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for tobacco in any 
form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin to de- 
crease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind 
and is the most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly 
reliable remedy for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but 
is a radical, efficienttreatment. After finishing the treatment you 
have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or to continue the 
use of the remedy. It quiets the nerves, and will make you feel 
better in every way. If you really want to quit the tobacco habit 
—get rid of it so completely that when you see others using it, it 
will not awaken the slightest desire in you—you should at once 
begin a course of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 

A single trial will convince the most skeptical. 
Our legal, binding, money-back guarantee goes with 
each full treatment. If Tobacco Redeemer fails to 
banish the tobacco habit when taken according to 
the plain and easy directions, your money will be 
cheerfully refunded upon demand. 


Let Us Send You Convincing Proof 


If youve slave of ge tohapee habit end 
want to find a sure, quick way of quitting “‘for 
keeps” you oweit to yourself and to your family 2g NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 
to mail the coupes, below or send your meme nd Dept. 570, St. Louis, Mo. 
address on a postal and receive our free et bg Please send, without obligating me in any way, your free 
on the deadly effect of tobacco on the human booklet regarding the tobacco habit and proof that Tobacco 
system, and positive proof that Tobacco Re- fj Redeemer will positively free me from the tobacco habit. 































deemer will quickly free you from the habit. 


Newell Pharmacal Company See eo DOMED COREL AO Ne oe 
Dept. 570, St. Louis, Mo. fefeJ 
iiaet Bt WiGivcccc ccccnnsacsstnssananenece . Po RE as ee = 
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i There is No Longer ANY QUESTION REGARDING 
M. TRILETY’S 


To Our 
Sp ecia | | Sil sheckd J Superfluous Hair Remover 


our readers and friends 
isement 


T 1S PERFECT in Every Way, 
being composed of ingredients | 
that are of the highest purity | 

and quality, and prepared d‘scrim- 
inately as well as scientifically; 
traly a depilatory that will safely 


liberal offer is in good faith and w | 
out to the letter, is beyond question. and positively remove, without 
Harris-Goar Company is one of the oldest and —< ro gen ah eciey after-effec pee mm 
'y known jewelry concerns, and with th oh to ‘ — 
'? fluous hair. It is used by =. 
Easy Payment Pian, have helped sands and highly recommende: 
thousands worse people in by beauty authorities and arte 
all parts of the cou: <i You Money refunded if not proven 
should m write for their Catalog satisfactory. 
and tell your friends to do \ A 1 ounce bottle sent to ] 
you in plain wrapper ] 





upon receipt of 50 cents, 


M. TRILETY, ue. of Toblet Requisites 
pt. 
(Z) ene, ‘on York, U. S. A. | 


wie PayAsYouWish | 














gee Pins 
; 5 ou a genuine Lachnite Gem for 10 fall deve 


sige ail, ut it to ys Giemong ire—aci 

file—make it cut glass—then, te you can tellit i 

“a a a mined diamond send it back at our expense. | 
if you decide to kee, p it pay as you wish, 


Set In Solid Gold 


Genuine Lachnite Gems keep their dazzling fire for- 
ever. The newest mountings—all kinds o jewelry. 
Write today for free new jewelry book and catalog. 
HA ana LACHMAN She mee 

— 




















AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


Thin Octagon? | | \, 9's pining ik co. 


tTo., 


A Stunning Model 17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
This Elgin is Appealing to Thousands 


Right Now, during our Holiday Special Sale, 
is the time for you to buy your watch. Wemow make 
it possible for you to own one of these beautiful Elgins 
at our astoundingly low price on such easy terms 

never miss the money. This thin 
model, Elgin Octagon, is the very latest thing in 
watch construction. Strong, accurate, unique—it has 
made good from the very start. 


New Catalog 9:7 Now227 Cases 


made. It shows all the different stylecases. It gives | 
you the lowest rock-bottom prices on all Rail- | 
watches—prices lower than any retailer can 

afford to make. And our Special Holiday Offer } 
is to send you this New Octagon Elgin, or any watch 
you may select from our New Catalog, subject to your 
own inspection and approval No Money Dowa. 

We do this to prove to you that the great volume of our 
business in al] parts of the country enables us to do better by 
you than any other watch or diamond house in the the world— 
that our prices are lower and our terms more liberal, 


Send No Money Not a penny. 


patentiyouhere | 
first received =e 
inspected the the watch fc for yourself merely give us your nam 
es3 (postal will do) that 
een you our w 
Freec CATALOG. It gives you 
the simplest, Easy Payment Plan 
in the world. It contains hun- 
dreds of illustrations of Watches, 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Men’s Cloth- 
ing, ete. This is, the most inter- 
esting Catalog in America. It 


000 
satisfied customers, It shows why 
You Assume No Risk What- 
approval. No nt issent for your 
approval o interest, no secur- 
ity, no red tape, just common 
honesty among men. Write for 
Catalog Today. You'll find we 
are just the House you have been 

king for. 


























PARCHEESI 


: iw m7 Our Grandparents played Par. 
cy cheesi. Our Parents played Par- 
| cheesi. Our Children want Pare 
Saal Cheesi. Sold by Department Stores, 
Toy & Stationery Stores. 
a seg areyn Manufactured by 
PARCHEES: SELCHOW&RIGHTER CO. N.Y. 









DO YOU LIKE REAL 


*FASCINATING” 


Pictures s, Booms. Novelties, etc.2 We have 
the “nifties out, just the kind y« K€ 
Send dime for good samples and Catalog 
with pearls 100 illustrations of beautifu 
girls in “bewitching poses,” etc. Y¢ 
waut more after seeing samples. 
WILLIAMS PUB, CO. 
4006-10 Indiana Ave., Chicago 
























YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 








Harris-Goar Co., Sose’ Kansas City, Mo. A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 
The House The Sr Piem is wos Werden? TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 
a | Sent postpaid for 25 ets. Address, 





Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New Youk City 
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What is Clysmic? 


A sparkling table water 
that contains fifteen grains 
of lithia salts to the gallon. 


Sold everywhere in 
splits, pints and quarts. 


Don’t accept ordinary waters. 


Insist on genuine Diet 


tled ar 
The Clyrmic Spr 
WAUKESHA, Wis. 
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Les 


4 
'|Boston Garter 


Vit? Bui 


DIAMOND SALE A will ornament thousands of Christmas trees. 

OUR $39.50 DIAMOND RING \\\< Get one of these attractive gift-packages for 

ff 150 | : ; each of your men-folks. It makes a sensible 

s/ J) fei the finest quailty, i } remembrance that any man will appreciate 

iliwrere.’ 30 Cave: reac ‘Trial. "e because the “Boston” gives the greatest 

SENSATIONAL. WATCH SALE’ emma on a iy aah ertion i box 

Brcter and Tinots watches,. Prices will surprise you. very ee 
eet ae SS aee eeeeeen, ee oe —the garter colors are black, white, tan, 

30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL—YOU DON’T RISK A CENT } baby blue, marine blue, lavender and gray. 1] 

Pree ee ire ae aey SODAT-GET FosTxD. = At stores everywhere or by mail postpaid. 


ALFRED WARE COMPANY Dept,635St. Louis, Mo. ' Silk, 50 cents Lisle, 25 cents 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 
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These 
Club 
Feet 

Made 

Straight 
in Four 


Months 


Annabell Williams was born with Club Feet. After 
other treatment had failed, her mother brought her 
to the McLain Sanitarium, January 17, 1916, at 11 
years of age. Four months later they returned home 
—happy. Read the mother’s letter. 
“I took Annabell home, on May 19, 1916, with two 
straight and use ‘ng Sos. Today she runs and plays 
as any chil n’t say enough for the McLain 
Sanitarium and will ladly answer all letters of 
inquiry. Mrs. Morgan W illiame, Higbee, Mo. 


This deformity was corrected without plaster paris or 
general anaesthesia, 


For Crippled Children 


This private institution is devoted to the treatment of 
children and young adults afflicted with Club Feet, 
Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and Curvature, 
Hip Disease, Bow Legs, Knock Knees, Wry Neck, 
etc. Our valuable book “Deformities and Paralysis,” 
with Book of References, free. 


The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
954 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 








Your Catarrh Can Be Cured 
INSTANT RELIEF 
Prove It At My Expense 


Don't send me one cent—just 
rove itto youasI havedone 

for 5 322 others in the last six 
months. I claim to have the most 
successful treatment for Catarrh ever 


ions, sprays, atomizers, things to smoke or 
inhale or electricity you ever tried without success—I 
don’t care how disgusted you are with themall—you have 
not tried my way and I have such absolute confidence 
in it that § am going to send you this secret abso- 
lutely FREE. It is a wonderful yet simple home treat- 
ment which relieves qu almost ay + 4 of catarrh, 
headnoises, catarrhal deafness, asthma, hay fever an 
all catarrhal troubles; it removes the cause of Catarrh 
and thus the ugly 6y all this while 
you are at your work, in company, , at church or theatre, 
sleeping or awake. I know it will do all this because it 
cured me after everything else failed; it cured my 
friends and thousands have written to me telling me 
how it cured them, and I want youto send for thissecret 
FREE, at my expense, because I knowyou will then tell 
your friends about it just as those 56,322 others are doing 
now. Write now, as this announcement may not appear 
inthis paperagain. Just send your name andaddressand 
everything will be sent you promptly in plain envelope. 

SAM KATZ, SuiteAJ456, 2909 Indiana 








$500 REWARD 
sey of the MAJA 


without 


all digmond § “Di picrnad thane and 
foes gral fair Betlae aint Sid. 
Rae, pettemy terre teen te 
KRAUTH & bet 37 523. Rete St., Dept.i6! 








BOUND VOLUME of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 
| now ready. PRICE $2.00 
per volume. Address Subscription Department. 

STREET & SMITH, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


Sra? FAT 


FREE TRIAL, TREATMENT 





‘for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 


*,* Sent on request Ask for my pay when reduced 
i Coughs, Bronchitis, offer. My treatment has reduced at the rate of a pound 
a da No dieting, no exercise, absolutely safe and 





Used while you sleep.” Colds, Catarrh. 


Don’t fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and 
often fatal, affections for which it is recommended. 

It is asimple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whoop- 
ing Cough and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. 

In Asthma it shortens the attack and ensures 
comfortable repose. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inspired with 
every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore 
throat, and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in 
the treatment of Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 37 years of 


sure method. Let me send you proof at my expense. 


OR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
Siate New York, 286 Fifth Avenue New York, Desk C-46 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


BR OOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 








successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 

For Sale hy Oragglets No lies. Durable, cheap. 

Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, com- Sent on trial to prove it. 

posed of slippery elin bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. They can't Protected by U. S. pat- 


harm you. Of your druggist or from us, 10c. in stamps 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
mame and address today. 


CE. BROOKS, 212 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 
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Wiig “Baby Grand” 


Christmas Gift Good All Year’Round 


Parents, boys and girls and guests are all merriment and wholesome exercise. Some 
fascinated by the royal gamesof Caromand styles can be set up quickly anywhere and 
Pocket Billiards when played on Brunswick taken down easily after play. 

tables in cozy home surroundings. Made of beautiful oak and mahogany, 

After school hours and winter evenings richly inlaid—speed, accuracy and ever-level 

always find the Brunswick the center of smoothness—sizes to fit all homes. 












Brunswick Home Billiard Tables 977 pe2es-x: 





. De 
— Outfit—Rack, Markers Balls, Cues, Tips, 623-633 | 8 * Wabash Ave. 
$30 and Up Pay 10c a Day expert book of 33 games, etc. Chicago, Il 
A small first payment puts any Bruns- Get our 30-day home trial offer and Send FREE, postpaid, weed book, 


wick that you select in your home for see these tables in our handsome 
Christmas. After that, pay the balance colored catalog—" Billiards —The ‘f/ “Billiards—The Home Magnet” 
monthly—éerms as low as l0c a day. Home Magnet.” and tel! about your home trial offer, 
Write or send the attached 
Balls, Cues, Etc., FREE _— 7 a tot Gakieier 6 Name PTTTITITTITTTTT TLL ttt! 
Withevery Brunswick Table wegive you <a destae in time for 
a complete Brunswick high-class Playing Christmas delivery. AADATCEG oosererersverersesseereeserersseseseesessens seeeee 


SHORTHAND 4 






seeceeere 


IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic a wi only nine characters. No “po- 
sitions’ —no, “‘ruled lines” —no ding” —no “word-signs’’"—no 

“cold notes.” _ practical a... i can be learned in 30 days 
of home study, utilizing spare time. ra phe jive matter, \ a 
dress, Chicago Correspondence Schools, 9 Chicago, 

















Short Hand—The New Way 4 tate: snares han fy er Sue o te 


We will teach you to 


Learned in 30 days at your home in sparetime. Boyd Syllabic weeks by mail and assure you definite propositions from a large 

System. Easiest method—based on new principles—amazing number of reliable firms who offer our students opportun- 
sults. Easy to learn, write and read. Learned in from 1 to ities to earn good wages while they are learning. No former 
veeks, then speed practice and in 30 days you are ready for pk ee ge eequired. Ww se cedey for ag bow uate, paket hun- 
position. We guarantee speed of 100 to 150 words a minute. Stodenta wow eursing $100 to $600 a month. Address messeat Other 

Writers hold world's record. Results so certain that we give Dept. 503, NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSN. 


money back guarantee. Costs nothing unless you are satisfied. Chicago New York San Francisco 


Send today for special offer, free catalog and sample lesson. 
CHICAGO HOME STUDY SCHOOLS, 506 Reaper Block,CHICAGO, ILL. 





a AMONDS— WATCHES ©7 ON CREDIT 
) eatin, Pay is 


Wear a Pure, Blue-white Dia- . 
mond or Watch while paying for it on 
easy terms, 20% DOWN - 10%A MONTH. 
Any honest person given credit. No security required. 

All transactions confidential. Goods sent prepaid subject to approval. 
Binding Guarantee with each Diamond covering quality and value and providing 
for exchange at full purchase price. 10% DISCOUNT allowed for cash. 
Write today for FREE CATALOG No.29 containing 
4000 photographs of Diemeate, renee, 


SNe Jewelry, Silverware, etc. 
‘a> ‘geil to buy. a 
a 
37-39 MAIDEN LANE 


JAMES BEROTRN es NEW YORK CITY 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Agents and Help Wanted 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
to GetYour Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept.46, Wash., D.C. 

MAKE LARGE ANNUAL IN- 
COME with a small Mail Order 
business. Send for our free booklet. 
Tells how. Niagara, Box 716, Lock- 
port, New York. 





Patents and Lawyers 


Song Poems 





PATENTS—Write for How To Ob- 
taina Patent. List of Patent Buyers 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patent- 
ability. Our 4 books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inven- 
tions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent 
Attys., 767 Ninth, Washington, D.C, 





GOVERN MENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


BE AN AUTOMOBILE EXPERT 
IN SIX WEEKS. Our big book tells 
you how. Rahe’s Automobile School, 
522 E, llth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 








AGENTS, to Travel by Automobile, 
to introduce our 250 fast-selling popu- 
lar-priced household necessities. The 
greatest line on earth. Make $10 a 
day. Complete outfit and automo- 
bile furnished free to workers. Write 
today for exclusive territory. Ameri- 
can Products Co., 9842 Third Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS—SELL “ZANOL” CON- 
CENTRATED EXTRACTS for mak- 
ing liquors at home. A few minutes 
does the work. Saves over 50%. 
Guaranteed strictly legitimate.Small 
package. Enormous demand. sells 
fast; coins you money. Send postal 
today—ask for free sample. Universal 
Import Co., 5345 3rd St., Cincinnati, O. 








Motion Picture Plays 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. Three books with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. I help you market your inven- 
tion. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 39 
Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C, 








PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and _ books 
free. Highest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for search. 
Watson EF. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D.C, 





Patents Secured or Fee returned. 
Actual search free. Send sketch. 1916 
Edition, 90-page book free. G. P. Kim- 
mel, 249 Barrister Bldg., Wash., D.C, 





Games & Entertainment 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mon- 
ologues, Dialogues, Speakers, Min- 
strel Material, Jokes, RKecitations, 
‘Tableaux, Drills, Entertainments. 
Make up goods. Large catalog free, 
T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago, 








WE accept scriptsin any form; cor- 
rect Free; sell on Commission. Big 
Rewards! Make Money. Write us. 
Writer's Service, Box 14,Auburn,N.Y. 

WRITE Photoplays; $10—8500 each 
paid. Experience unnecessary: de- 
tails Free to beginners. Producers 
League, 353, St. Louis, 











Authors 


WANTED—Stories, articles, poems, 
ete. We pay on acceptance. Offers 
submitted. Send Mss. to Cosmos 
Magazine, 994 Washington, D. C, 








SONG WRITERS “ Key to Suc- 
cess” Sent Free! We compose and 
facilitate free publication or outright 
sale. Submit Poems. Knickerbocker 
Studios, 106 Gaiety Bldg., New York. 





Typewriters 





TYPEWRITERS, all makes factory 
rebuilt by famous “ Young Process.” 
As good as new, looks like new, wear 
like new, guaranteed like new. Our 
big business permits lowest cash 
prices. £10 and up. Also, machines 
rented—or sold on time. No matter 
what your needs are we can best 
serve you. Write and see, now. Young 
Typewriter Co., Dept. 1087, Chicago, 





Business Opportunities 





IS HE CRAZY? The owner of a 
plantation in Mississippi is giving 
away afew five-acre tracts. The only 
condition is that figs be planted. 
The owner wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory. You 
can secure five acres and an interest 
in the factory by writing Eubank 
Farms Company, 1087 Keystone, 
Pittsburg, Pa. They will plant and 
care for your trees for $6 per month. 
Your profit should be $1,000 per 
year. Some think this man is crazy 
for giving away such valuable land, 
but there may be method in his 
madness, 

BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS in two 
years. Let us start you in the collec- 
tion business. No capital needed; 
big field. We teach secrets of col- 
lecting money; refer business to you. 
Write today for Free Pointers and 
new plan. American Collection Serv- 
ice, 19 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 











We make it possible to reach 2,125,000 readers at $6.30 a line in 
of Ainslee’s, People’s, Popular, Smith’s, Picture- 


the Classified Columns 


Play, All Around and Top-Notch Magazines. 
Ainslee’s Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Write for particulars. 














SPECIAL OFFER 
Send 25c. in 
stamps for 
Purse-size 
Aluminum Box 
of Cream and 
Box of Clair 
Mignon Com- 
plexion Pow- 
der—enough 
for two or three 


complexion. 


perfect cold 








weeks, State 
shade of 
powder. 


rough skin and bad complexion. 
but skin deep. 
woman’s best asset. 
The regular use of Clair Mignon will remove all 
dust and impurities from the skin. 
this to the most discriminating. 


York’s Elite Society women. 


of this Special Offer. 
MAIN OFFICE AND LABORATORIES 


MIGNON CO., 540 West 165th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Don’t Envy a Beautiful Woman—Be One! 


Most women do not stop to think what a few min- 
utes each day and a good cream will do for their 
Carelessness is responsible for large pores, 
Beauty is at best 
Care for it and treasure it, for it is 


A trial will prove 
Clair Mignon is a 
cream and is used regularly by New 
Take advantage at once 
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Manophions) 





A 
a 


{ 


This xew phono- 
graph plays all 
makes of disc re 


cords with a tone 
that is faithful, rich 
and mellow, Andin 
' a phonograph, the 
tone’s the thing! 





Christmas, merry with- 
out the Manophone, will 


bea great deal merrier 4 : ~~ * rt Ss J F * 
with it, It is the az ; 2 
clic. wes Sclence stampe 
the master entertainer. 4 Neen 
Write for Catalog 9 . 
i eee 
James Manoil Co., Inc. : = 6 
Executive Offices: e on eo n 
j " 


Dept. A-12 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


60 Broadway, N, Y. City iv i 
seman: Welte tor “The world has moved past leather 
Agency proposition |§ asa sole. 








That sentence was written when 
NeGlin came. Science had created a 
synthetic sole—a better sole—which 
is neither rubber nor leather. And 
which saves money by saving wear. 


For Ne@lin lasts longer than good 

leather, and far longer than most 

leather. 

| Then NeZlin is flexible, foot-com- 

| forting and foot-muscling—a natural 
tread in fact. Also it is waterproof, a 
health insurance without a premium. 


To sum up: Science created a mod- 
ern miracle of foot-gear in Nedlin 
—a universal foot-wear for men, for 

women, for children—for saving, 
for comfort, for looks. 








Get Nedlin on new shoes or new 
soles at shoe dealers or shoe-repair- 
ers—who have it or can get it in 
| black, white or tan. Also mark that 
mark—stamp it on your memory: 
edlin 


—the trade symbol for a changeless 
quality product of 





Bud Cigarettes 





Plain or Cork Tip. Made of Selected 
Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a dis- on 2 Gosdrens 
tinctive blend which is appreciated by yp ey” liga 









smokers of discrimination and taste. 
50 Bud Cigarettes securely packed in 
Mahogany Wood Boxes, with Brass 
Hinges and Spring Catch. Send us 
$1.00 for box of 50. Sent postpaid to 
any address. You'll be glad to smoke 
‘em. The Bud Cigarette Company, 
2 Rector Street, New York City. 














Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Better than Leather 
| 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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‘**He rastled with my finger—the d - - - d little cuss”’ 
About 50 years ago an unknown young man wrote a story. In a flash it made him 


famous. 


The story was ‘*The Luck of Roaring Camp.’’ 


The author was Bret Harte; 


then an impressionable young man, fresh from the mining camps of California. 


“The Luck of Roaring Camp” would have 
beaten a path to the door of any writer. It 
the 


won with its common humanity as 
Luck won the _ sin- bls ackened hearts of 
Roaring Camp. Roaring Camp was a rough 


mining town at the rae of the Sierras. A 
woman of the town dies in her travail and 
her soul climbs “that rugged road that led 
to the stars, and so passed out of Roaring 
Camp, its sin and shame forever.” Her 
baby lives. The male contingent of the 
camp answers its new born wail. And little 
baby fingers clutch tough hearts with sur- 
prising results. 

Maybe you have read this famous story; 


maybe you have finished it with tears in 
your eyes, and your heart pounding? 
Maybe you promised yourself sometime 

some day—you would get the rest of Bret 
Harte’s great stories, “M’liss,” “The Out- 


“Salomy Jane’s Kiss,” 

Well, here you have 
Metropolitan has just 
completed arrangements with the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company of Boston, Bret 
Harte’s authorized publishers, for a special 
4-volume edition of Bret Harte’s Selected 


casts of Poker Flat,” 
and a host of others. 
your chance! The 




















Stories—the ones that have stood the test 
of time. They are in four handsome green 
cloth bindings—4o wonderful short stories 

As you read each story you will lay down 


the volume and say, “Well, he can’t pos- 
sibly beat that one”—Presto! The next is 
even more thrilling, closing with a bang 


leaving you laughing and sometimes blink- 
ing your eyes rather suspiciously. 


Here Is How You Can Get the Four Volumes, FREE 


Send ten cents with the coupon on this 


page—coin or stamps will do. On receipt of 
your coupon the four Bret Harte volumes 
will be shipped you carriage charges pre 
paid. 

Your name will be entered for an 18 
months’ subscription for Metropolitan a1 
also McClure’s. (Subscriptions may 
either new or renewal.) 

Then you pay $1.00 a month for four 
months—$4.00—that’s all! This pays for 
your magazines and you pay less than 


newsstand prices. A y 
The books are yours, free. If you prefer 
to pay all at once—send only $3.75. 
Tear out and mail coupon today. 





j 


© 
METROPOLITAN, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Ains, 12-16 
CHRISTMAS IS COMING ; I enclose 10 cents. Please send me Bret Harte’s Be ries in fo ) 
; ; ; ¢ ¢ subscri Metro , MeChire 
with its perplexing gift problems. Let & agges Pest a. See * re Ape ath for fu r Metr it ; ne aa 
this page solve at least two of your gift ! magasin The how. coe 6 
worries. The 4 Books or the Metropolitan 
or the McClure subscription may be sent i Name 
to a different address (or 3 different ad- I 
dresses), and at your request we will Street 
mail a pretty Christmas Card announc- , 
ing your gift, which will be received on I City and State . 
Christmas morning. This service is free. i Send only §3.15 if you prefer to make only one } 4 Pust ‘aaa on f 
Ify wish credit, and are not known to our I k Departinent, kindl i 
. etterhead, busines ard or references with your order, 
Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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WINTON 


























/ Who "Meds Kirstl 


When you pass your friends out driving, who gives the first 
sign of recognition—you’ or they? Whose smile, nod, or 
lifted hand flashes friendly greetings first—yours or theirs? 





O you find yourself saluting friends who turn 
their heads—after you have gone by—in a vain 
effort to identify you? And can’t you imagine 

them asking, “Who was that?” without ever knowing. 


Ever stop to think that salutations are always paid 
to the owner of an individualized car—by the owners 
of look-alike cars? It’s true. 


The distinctive car identifies its owner wherever it 
goes. It belongs to a particular person, not to O. Any- 
body. You see it coming, and you know whose car it 
is. Of course, you salute your friend, but unless yours 
is also an individualized car, the recognition is sof 


Closed Car mutual: he is gone without knowing who you are. 
Prices range : ‘ Tae 

ne Why sink your identity in a commonplace, monoto- 
as low as 1: , 
: nous-looking car, when you can have the flower of 
p2800. . ee . 

motor car quality, and a distinct exclusiveness that 

Open Cars precisely meets your personal taste, by placing your 
$2485 to order for a Winton Six? Our artists are at your 
$3500. service. Simply telephone or drop us a line 


The Winton Company 


122 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 








oR SO REE CNET 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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- Just Out! 
21-Jewel Burlington | 


=~ 

The new Burlington is ready—just 
ideas in OUt—and distributed for the first time— 
gold strata’ on an astounding offer. The superb new 
model far surpassing everything of the past. 21 
jewels, adjusted to positions, temperature and 
isochronism. Runs almost two days on one 
winding. Sold on an iron-clad guarantee. New 
thin design—and all the newest ideas in gold 
strata cases to choose from. Send coupon today. 


Special Offer Now 


And—we will send you this master watch 
without a cent down. If you decide to buy it— 
you pay only the rock-bottom price—the same 
price than even wholesale jewelers must pay. 


$250 a Month! 


——— Just think of it! $2.50 a month 
—less than ten cents a day will pay, at the rock-bottom price, for 
the New 21-Jewel Burlington—the master watch. This perfect time-piece 
will be sent to you, prepaid, without a cent deposit so that you can see and 
examine it for yourself. When you hold it in your hand you will realize 
what a gigantic value it is—and you will know how the Burlington 
brought the highest watch values within the reach of all. Send coupon now. 


| Write for Introductory Offer 


Burlington Watch Co. Write today for our new catalog and the 


Dept 1139, Chicager il, \_ introductory offer. Read about this gigantic watch 
tion (and prepaid) your free book value. Learn about watch movements and why 21 jewels 
on watches, with full explanation . = 
of your cash or $2.50 mouth offer 4 are the number prescribed by watch experts. Read what 
<b Se Bamaghs Ware, \ makes a watch movement perfect—and how the Burlington is adjusted 
\ ‘to the very second. The watch book is free. Write for it today 
and get posted on watches and watch values. Send the coupon. 


N a 
\ Burlington Watch Company 
\. Dept. 1139, 19th Street and California Avenue, Chicago 


\ adil 


= 












All sizes 
Sor both 
men and 
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Address 
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A Self-Starter 
Just press — the 
clamp and you’re 
off on a soft, 
smooth shave, 
No handle to 
twist and turn. 
A flip of the 
finger—and the 
GEM Blade’s 
set at the proper 
angle. 


The Best * 
Llades 


GEM Damas- 


finest tempered 
teel—7 for 
33c. Fora ‘high 
gear’ shave—use 
GE M Blades 
and cp them 
le 





keene Blades of " 


Always 
On Time 


GIEM 


GEM )AMASKEENf BLADES 


WAZOO; 


Cost is One'Dollar, complete, yet ten thou- 
sand dollars won’t buy a ketter outfit. For 
tliat pricé you could get a solid gold GEM 
with a pearl-mounted, diamond-studded 
frame, worth all of its purchase price, 
but no deter than the dollar GEM. 
More money can buy better ‘‘trimmings,’’ 
but can’t buy a better GEM—if it could— 
we’d sell it NOW—for a DOLLAR-BILL. 


GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc., New York 


Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal 


LEACING 
DEALERS 








Service 
for a 
Dollar- 
Bill 


Outfit includes 
Shaving Frame 
and Stropping 
Handle with 7 
DAMASKEENE 
Blades in sturdy 
handsome case. 











A happy Christmas thought— 


KODAK 


The gift that adds to the good times at the moment; that 
indoors and out gives zest to the merry making aud then — 
preserves the happy picture story of all that goes to make 
the day a merry one. 


The Kodak catalogue, free at your dealer's, or by mail, tells in detail about the various Kodak and Brownie 


cameras—from $1.25 upward. Photography is really very simple and inexpensive. Kodak has made it so. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City. 





